reatest Lion Story Ever Written 


& MAN-EATERS 
OF TSAVO 
African Lions Stop the 
Building of a Railroad 
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FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS ADDRESS 
EDWARD B. JOUFFRET, MANAGING DIRECTOR, RONEY PLAZA, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
or New York office, 521 Fifth Avenue, Suite 2421; Chicago office, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 1015 
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“ 


. . . Socially comfortable, if you 
know what I mean... a lot of our 
own crowd . . . and the bunch we 
barged around with on the Riviera. 
They’re all here at the Roney Plaza, 
for if you really go in for Miami Beach 
resort life in the finer sense, you spend 
most of your time here anyway. 


“The Beach and Cabana Club are 
gorgeous. Our suite overlooks the 
ocean, the service is smartly continental 
and I guessed the chef's name after our 
first dinner. 


“Promised to golf at two with John, 
then to dance in the Palm Gardens at 
five, so more of this later. Hurry down 
... you’re missing the best winter 
ever.” 


Coney Aara 


MIAMI BEACH 
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Visit TO 
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F... living at the Savoy-Plaza with its spacious . . . tastefully furnished rooms . . . 
outstanding service . . . delicious cuisine . . . and unusual entertainment facilities. With Central 
Park at its door and the fine shops, theatres and subway near-by, this. hotel is convenient to 
all parts of the city. The Savoy-Plaza awaits your arrival to tender you with all those attendant 
harmonies of fine living that have made this well-known hotel the favorite of New Yorkers . . . 


Single rooms $5, $6, $7... Double $7, $8, $9... Suites from $10. 


The NEW SAVOY ROOM, the CAFE LOUNGE and SNACK BAR are two beautiful rooms that 
set the pace in delightful entertainment. Attractive appointments; charming atmosphere; orchestras 


that lend enchantment to dancing. Popular for Luncheon, The Cocktail Hour, Dinner and Supper. 


SAVOY- PL 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK ¢ FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 58th TO 59th STREETS e NEW YORK 
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Editor-in-Chief Publisher 
The Editorial Staff of FIELD 
& STREAM goes places, sees 
things, does things and COVER PAINTING LYNN BOGUE HUNT 
a which ne be FRONTISPIECE WESLEY M. KRETSCHMER 8 
passed aiong to our readers ‘ 
. . THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON 9 
during the coming year. The greatest African lion story ever written. J 
STORIES IN THE SNOW CLIFFORD WILSON 12 
Can you identify an animal by the track it leaves? 
EDITORIAL ELIZABETH S. HALL 15 
DUSTING ANTELOPE IN MEXICO JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT 16 
A hunt for the biggest buck of them all. 
WATCH YOUR STEP! WILLIAM N. CRAIGIE 19 
A prize-winner in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest. 
A MAN’S GAME LEILA R. MILLER 20 
There's sport in fishing for sharks with the right kind of tackle. 
THE OLD WARDEN ON TECHNICAL MEN HAROLD TITUS 22 
The time is past for guessing in connection with game conservation. 
THE CRY OF THE GOOSE HAMILTON M. LAING 24 
It leaves a thrill with everyone who hears it. 
BROWNIE NED FOSTER 26 
: The experiences of a Gordon setter with South American game birds. 
nee hawee SOMETHING ABOUT WILDFOWL—Part III H. L. BETTEN 28 
Associate Editor This series of practical articles is for duck shooters, young and old. 
BREZORE Tracy Lewis grad- HOME IS THE HUNTER | CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 30 
he had obtained a pretty good American aviators stop fighting to go bird shooting. 
ee oe ree TROUT OF THE MUSKEGS se, _ PAUL W.GARTNER 32 
work he polished off the rough Big trout of the Cariboo country of British Columbia. 
y Ng Rg ng BR A BIRD IN HAND . W. J. SCHALDACH 34 
columnist, sports writer, Sunday Here's how to locate the dead one in the bush. 
sab gad Sumpaline, alter leaae- REPTILIA AMAZONAS LEWIS R. FREEMAN 36 
fered somewhat with his fishing Some interesting facts about poisonous snakes. 
and hunting activities, but then 
the war broke out, and he be- RECORD FISH SETH BRIGGS 39 
came range officer iri charge of 
= gue su proeeses at U. S. AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE BULLETIN SETH GORDON 40 
oo cho 
Following the war, his edito- ARMS AND AMMUNITION BOB NICHOLS 42 
rial duties again seriously inter- Has It Got What It Takes? 
fered with his outdoor activities; The Bev-l-Blok: A New Shotgun Sight. 
so he became a partner in a New 
York advertising agency. His SKEET SHOOTING BOB NICHOLS 54 
trapshooting progressed satis- Big, Bad Bugaboo of the Beginner. 
factorily with this change, and 
ship of America at Singles theld ‘| SQUARE CIRCLE JED MEANS 56 
snd tog the Beshtes Champies- CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT DONALD H. COLE 67 
ship the same year. The All- 100,000 Trailers Can’t Be Wrong—Frank Brimmer. 
ee one ~~ ——— The Efficient Parka—H. L. Nason. 
N. ¥. A. C. Singles and Doubles NATURAL HISTORY RAY SCHRENKEISEN 74 
Championships and other titles Shed Antlers of White-Tailed Deer—W. M. Dippold. 
were all won several times. 
His contributions to Life, FISH AND FISHING SETH BRIGGS 76 
New Yorker, FIELD & STREAM New Slants on Fishing for Atlantic Salmon—*‘‘Jock Scott.” 
and other magazines also en- Light vs. Heavy Salt-Water Tackle (Part II1)—Julian Wm. Feiss. 
cr hed his 
acs Ge died Wink she ASK ME YOUR CAMERA QUESTIONS HAROLD McCRACKEN 81 
Od hin dus bastion and tebien SPORTSMEN AFLOAT HENRY CLAY FOSTER 84 
formed 2 Senate part of a Why the Skipper Takes to Whittling. 
business interests, he answered, 
‘ntiahaa THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG ere 
1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS IROQUOIS DAHL 96 
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CAPITOL 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER" 


oA Creat Plame in Dachle 


SUPREME \5 


> 
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New Thrills for 1936! 


Yes, Pflueger has provided new thrills for your 1936 
fishing! Just ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you one of the new Pflueger Reels for 1936. Note how 
smoothly it spins—how light it feels in your hands— 
how quietly its smooth level wind mechanism operates. 
Take one of these reels to lake or stream and a revela- 
tion awaits you—an entirely new appreciation of fish- 
ing. Because, Pflueger Reels—and Baits, too—are built 
from experience—the world’s best teacher in making 
fishing tackle that thrills with performance. 














Ask for Our Pocket Catalog 


An interesting book—full of things to know about fish 

and fishing and a catalog of Pflueger Tackle for every 

kind of fishing in fresh and salt water. 
CAPITOL REEL SUPREME REEL 


No. 1985—100 yd..$8.25 King of fresh water 
No. 1988—250 yd.$10.00 reels—incomparably 
No. 1989—300 yd.$12.00 light, strong....$25.00 


AKRON REEL 
No. 1893—60 yd. $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yd. $6.50 
No. 1893L—60 yd. 

Light Spool . .. $6.00 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“The Pfluegers”’ 


Dept. FS1 Akron, Ohio 











FLOAT-RITE ‘ 
TROUT Ne 
FLOAT-RITE 
ww KLONDIKE BASS 
WEIGHTED — ei 
PAL-O - MINE TANDEM = EEDLESS 
MINNOW SPINNER SEND THIS COUPON 
y The Enterprise Mig. Company 
PAL-O-MINE TANDEM CHUM Spoon 5 Dest Fst “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 
3 sizes—15 finishes Famous Pflueger Lumi- Weedless. Polished Diamolite Both Sides t Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Mociet 
ees 60¢ to 85c nous Spinner—with No. 7142—Size 3...50c each Cateien is. 155. . 
oneee c weighted keel... Two No. 7142—Size 4...55c each i alog No. 155. 
sizes, 1/0, 60c—1, 65c No. 7142—Size 5...65c each i N 
RN an 6 6.06 6 5 6680086006556 005 50646600666 CER SOO SEO 
FLOAT-RITE KLONDIKE t 
12 patterns. Trout and Gold Plated Spinners. 2 i REIGN, «a sin onc cs htndsienenddngdannsondsneebese 
Bass sizes. types—3 sizes 
35c and 50c each PUG ssa bcvcdsces 2Sc BD BP ince ti anionensiecnsnaonnan DN Rccccsitiinben 
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The"Natural" for 


BIG GAME 
HUNTERS 


coming 

ARIZONA 
and 

OLD MEXICO 


Douglas—on the Inter- 
national Border—across from 
picturesque Agua Prieta—is 
the natural headquarters for big game hunters 
headed for REAL sport. Rolling hills, vast color- 
ful desert or rugged, pine-clad mountains—this is 
the actual “‘last frontier.” Plentiful game both 
sides of Border—seasons observed in Arizona, 
generous seasons in Old Mexico—Antelope—Lion 
Deer—Bear—Birds—Spotted Jaguar—Wild Hogs 
and Mountain Sheep. Douglas offers modern 
hotels, apartments, guest ranches, stores—fine 
golf, theatres and low living-costs. Plenty for 
your family to enjoy in this warm, dry winter 
climate. Come via paved, high-gear Highway 80, 
Southern Pacific or American Airways (AIA Air- 
port). The Climate Club is a non-profit civic group 
—reliable information on guides, outfits and other 
details furnished gratis. 
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Fr. J. BURGHARD, Owner Harry Pry, Supt. 


Pheasant Shooting 


on a Fenced-in 


Private Preserve 
by the Day or Season 


e All our Pheasants field reared @ 
New Jersey shooting license required 


Live pheasants for breeding or stocking purposes 
for sale. Send for circular. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
Tel. Holmdel 16-J, R. F. D., No. 1, Freehold, N. J. 








RY YOUR LUCK 
on Horidas Gulf Coast 


Why put away your tac- 
kle just because winter 
comes? Pack up and 
come south to sunny St. 
Petersburg, on Florida’s 
Gulf Coast, where it’s 
always good fishing weather. 











QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.”” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, 8S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, including 
private bath. Rates reasonable. 


L. F. RHEM 


“Morrisville Plantation” Andrews, S. C. 


Try your luck in Gulf or 
Bay, or in the thousands of 
| fresh water lakes of Florida. 
| Moderate living costs. Plan 
| mow to come. For Booklet 
| write B. B. 7 een poset ee 


V- PETERSBURG 


FLORIDA fhe Sunshine City 


XY 
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NAME 


$? DOUGLAS 
[4 Climate Clube 


7 
21 Border Street, Douglas, Arizona 
Please send me descriptive literature 

















QUAIL 


Come where they are. Enjoy the 
hospitality and _ excellent food. 


CouRT INN, Camden, S.C. 





——=e ORANGE COUNTY 


FLORI DA-FISHIN 


NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED si *s 
Fi on request. Latest illustrated book- a 
let describes Orange County Florida sports 


Orange CountyC of C. 31 Wall St Onl lando, Florida 











ADDRESS 








HUNTING 


Nine thousand acres of the South's best hunting 
rights. Thousands of quail; also an abundance of doves, 
fox and deer. This property is surrounded by five (5) 
Northern Hunting Clubs. I furnish board with mod- 
ern conveniences; also saddle horses and guides at 
reasonable rates. Can furnish a number of Northern 
sportsmen as reference. Make reservations in advance, 


Chas. A. Harper Estill, S. C. 





Come THE MAYFAIR HOTEL 


where On the St. Johns River 
fish and SANFORD ¢ FLORIDA 
Fishing — Hunting — Sports 
To suit every age and ac- 
are commodate every pocketbook. 
plentiful “Real Cracker Guides” 
Write for Information 


game 











WILD TURKEY! eestaves 


WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chance at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 


For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6-2060 








newt BROWN BEARe 


Alaska Spring 4 eats 






w booking! Co: st bear 
in "the world! Re y ape $ nting. 
In ser iy planned parties 11th v ur of 
ane 1 of on ire or write for 

" Cable Address AGTA 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


LASKA GUIDES 


QUAIL HUNTING 


Beginning November 28th, we will be pre- 
pared to accommodate sportsmen’s parties. 
Good hunting ground and abundance of quail. 
Experienced guides and well trained dogs. 
Write for particulars. 


Rowland Hunting Club, Rowland, N.C. 











Attention !! Sportsmen ! ! 
Quail Hunter's Paradise! 
QUAIL !! DOVES!! 


14000 acres open shooting. I furnish everything includ- 
ing dogs, mounts, guides, room and board in modernly 
equipped home. Write now for reservations for Jan. 
and Feb 


R. H. REAVES Manning, S. C. 

















iF YOU WANT TO GET THEM 


FOUNTAIN INN | Pesta 
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BIG MOUTH BASS 


At their Sportiest!! 
Good Hotels—Hunting—Golf 


SANFORD <?"cuns FLORIDA 


Write for full information 











SANFORD JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Sak County FLORIDA 


WY ENJOY LIFE AT THE 
Pa, EDGEWATER 


Hotel and Fishing Club 
ot WINTER GARDEN, FLA. 
ve ih wo Peon Lake Apopka for the Southi 
4732 KL most dependable Fishing 
ERICAN PLAN Send fornew Booklet Today! 


WINTER FISHING 


Is Best at New Port Richey, Fla. 


on the banks of the Cotee River, famous for speckled 
trout, and redfish. The open Gulf only two miles distant 
abounds in kingfish. grouper, mackerel! and the famous 
silver King tarpon. HOTEL HACIENDA new, modern, 
with pleasing service. offers unsurpassed accommodations 
at moderate rates. For additional information write 


HOLMES anes. 
New Port Richey. Fia. 



























Hotel Hacienda 
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THE FLORIDA HOTEL FOR SPORTSMEN 
FINE SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, BATHING- 
EVERYTHING TO YOUR LIKING "“#2"°RATES!" 


@ Southwest Florida around Punta Gorda is a sports- 
man’s paradise—as well as a vacationist’s! You can enjoy 
fine shooting and fishing at Punta Gorda besides the cli- 
mate, sports and Hotel that make this so delightful a place 
for an all around winter Vacation! Open season for Quail 
is from November 20th to February 15th. The guides al- 
most guarantee the limit number for the average shooter! 
Also Jack Snipe and Deer. In the salt water—Snook, 
Grouper, Channel Bass, Weakfish, Sheepshead and others 
are always plentiful. Tarpon later on. Fresh water fishing 
features large mouth Black Bass. 

One of Florida’s finest resort hotels—Shooters and fish- 
ermen like the Hotel Charlotte Harbor—like it for it: 
quiet spaciousness, and lack of ostentation—for the com- 
fort of its accommodations, the congeniality of its lounges 
and the excellence of its table. And bring your family to 
the Charlotte Harbor—they’ll enjoy it as much as you! 

Own 18 hole golf course, trapshooting, tennis and bath- 
ing. Directly on water, Charlotte Harbor, West Coast, 100 
miles below Tampa. On Tamiami Trail—Through cars! 





Above—Entrance to 

Hotel Charlotte Harbor, 

showing part of the Trop- 

ical Gardens fronting the 
otel 


Right—Ove 
150 lbs. of Tar- 
pon! Famous 
Tarpon waters 
are close-by 


QUAIL 


SHOOTING 
Above left—A green NOW 


on Hotel Charlotte 


torr ure” ™ TO FEB. 15th 
















° 
Below—Quail shooting Right corner—-Try- 
near Hotel Charlotte ing the Mykka near 
Harbor. It is necessary Punta Gorda for the P 
to walk only when the fresh water varieties ¥ 
actual shooting is done which abound there 






Above—Old 
Rex, a Punta Gorda retriever, doing his stuf 


* 
RATES weekly only $42 to $56 single, $84 


to $112 double on the American Plan (includes 
meals) and Private Bath. 
Compare—send for booklet. Write or wire 


reservations collect to Mr. G. Floyd Alford, 
Manager. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR “sacs” 























GROUSE 
AT YOUR 
DOORSTEP 
3) a ee 
| ONLY 3 HOUR 


| FROM NEW YORK CITY 


HROW your fishing rod or 

gun into your car after busi- 
ness on a Friday and drive only 
130 miles from N. Y. City over 
perfect roads open all year round. 
Reach Big Indian in time for a 
late dinner at the Big Indian As- 
sociation Clubhouse. Sleep in 
your own cabin built beside a 
gurgling trout stream. Fish dur- 
ing the week-end in the famous 
Esopus River. Or, if it is the hunt- 
ing season, walk from your cabin 
door into the beautiful Catskills 
after deer, bear, grouse, arctic 
hare, or other game on club 
grounds of 1000 acres, or on the 
adjoining 200,000 acres of State 
Forest Preserve. Swimming in 
the club pool, tennis, hiking, rid- 
ing are also available. Golf nearby. 





Too expensive for you? 
ONE-HALF ACRE SITES COST $400 
This includes free membership 


in the Big Indian Mountain Club. 
Cabins can be built for $800 up, 


according to size. Highly re- 
stricted. 
BIG INDIAN 


ASSOCIATION 
23 West 45th Street, New York City 


Tel. BRyant 
9-5221 


Write 
for 
illustrated 
booklet 




















Now—a Button! 
w—"_ SQUARE 
; CIRCLE 


For 
Members 
Only 







A the sug 

gestion of 
Squareshooter 
Cyrus O. Niel- 
sen, Pres., Eph- 
raim Fish and 





Ass’n, 


Game 
Ephraim, Utah, a Square Circle 


metal-and-enamel lapel button 
has been struck. A neat Square 
Circle insignia for everyday wear 
in your business suit. For regis- 
tered Square Circle members only. 
Send 25c to defray cost and post- 
age. Address 
SQUARE CIRCLE 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 














SPRINGER & 
COCKER 

FIELD TRIALS— 
A NEW PICTURE 


This is not only one of the most 
genuinely thrilling and enjoyable 
motion pictures of its kind ever 
made, but is a picture of great prac- 
tical value to owners of dogs of these 
breeds. It will show you the way the 
great field trials are run, the way 
dogs are handled and what is ex- 
pected of them—and, of course, it 
will show you some of the world’s 
finest dogs in action. 

Made at the field trial held at 
Fisher’s Island October 21-22 by the 
English Springer Spaniel Field Trial 
Association—the blue ribbon event 
of the year for Springer Spaniels 
and at the field trial held at Ver- 
bank, New York, October 25-26 by 
the Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club 
of America—the blue ribbon event 
for Cockers. 


It is,an amazingly fine picture 
that will be enormously enjoyed by 
every person who sees it, and above 
all by everyone who shoots over a 
spaniel of either kind. Both thrill- 
ing dog work and a lot of wing 
shooting that will warm your heart 
are plainly shown. 


It is the latest addition to the most 
remarkable collection of pictures of 
their kind in existence— 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures 
of 
Hunting and Fishing 


36 pictures of big game hunting, 
bird shooting, wildfowling, fresh 
water fishing, big game fishing. 35 
mm. and 16 mm. 


Clubs of all kinds find these pic- 
tures greatest entertainment fea- 
ture possible to provide for ban- 
quets, smokers and other meetings. 
No other pictures as good available 
from any source. Loaned to clubs on 
terms that cost club nothing. 

Pictures also being widely used, in 
16 mm. size, by sportsmen for par- 
ties to shooting or fishing pals in 
own homes. Terms moderate. 


Send coupon now for complete information 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me new catalog containing complete 
description of your Motion Pictures, and 
terms. 


Name 


Address 


F&S 1-36B 
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——Seized and Sold for Taxes— 
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CANADIAN LANDS 


$31 buys cottage lot 

$58 buys 5 acres lake front 

$76 buys 25 acres hunting camp 

$85 buys 40 acres farm 

$234 buys 100 acres with house 

$720 buys 550 acres * mile lake front 


Our 19th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
vmount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskeka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the new North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today for 
free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 














EVERGLADES for 


Florida Fishing and Shooting at its Best! 


Western gateway to the famous Everglades and the 
New Everglades National Park. Deer Nov. 20 to Dec 
31—Quail, Doves and Turkey Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 
Panther, Bear and Wild Cat any time. Salt and fre-h 
water varieties include Tarpon, Mackerel, King Fish 
Snapper, Red Fish and a dozen others. Big catches 
daily oceurrences—no seasickness, waters are sheltered, 
Experienced guides for fishing and hunting. Two fine 
hostelries, ideally equipped and managed for sports- 
men. Moderate rates. Send for booklet— 


EVERGLADES ROD & GUN CLUB 


AND EVERGLADES INN 


Everglades, Collier County, Florida 
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The 

FLORIDA-COLLIER | 

Coast and | 
Associated Hotels 


Announce the Continuance | 
of Their Policy of Providing 
a Superior Type of 
Hotel Accommodation in 


Florida at Moderate Rates 


TAMPA—Hotel Floridan 
TAMPA—Hotel Tampa Terrace 
SARASOTA— 


Hotel Sarasota Tesness | 


BRADENTON— | 
Hotel Manatee River 


WEST PALM BEACH— | 
Hotel Royal Worth 


WEST PALM BEACH— 


Hotel Dixie Court | 
MIAMI—Hotel Alcazar 


MIAMI—Heotel Halcyon 


LAKELAND— 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace | 


Fine hotels of modern fireproof 
construction offering every com- 
fort and facility for which Flor- 
ida’s first-class hotels are famous. | 
Cuisine and service of the high- 
est order. Delightful locations. 
Golf, bathing, tennis, shooting 
and fishing. Delightful social 
life and amusements. For reser- 
vations, literature or rates in- 
quire at Travel Agencies or write 
direct to Hotels 








Warning to 
gunners!! 


Don’t, under any circumstances, 
miss the next issue of FIELD & 
STREAM. It will contain a duck 
shooting story and a goose shoot- 
ing story that are among the finest 
we have ever read— 


A POTHOLE 
RENDEZVOUS 


Gordon MacQuarrie has described 
one of his experiences in the North 
Wisconsin sand barrens in a way 
that will have you planning to go 
there next year. 


CANADA GEESE 


Getting the big and wisest honkers 
under the greatest difficulty. By L. 
W. Pease. 


In the February 


Field @ 
Stream 


And these are just two of a dozen 
stories and articles that make this 
in our opinion just about the finest 
issue we have ever achieved. 


Wendell Chapman describes the 
way in which the Crow Reserva- 
tion is being restocked with buffalo 
for the exclusive benefit of the 
Indians, under direction of Robert 
Yellowtail, native superintendent; 
Archibald Rutledge,gives you a 
vivid and fascinating description of 
a turkey hunt in South Carolina; 
Jack O’Connor tells you what you 
want to know about doves and dove 
shooting in the Southwest; C. E. 
Gillham tells you about one of the 
most remarkable bear dogs ever 
known; Harold Titus’ “Old War- 
den” tells you a lot about elk; Ned 
W. Frost tells you about his nar- 
rowest escape from death—from a 
grizzly; and David Newell gives 
you some wonderful big game fish- 
ing experiences. 


Besides all this there will be, of 
course, the usual departments 
filled with practical time and money 
saving information; and the second 
instalment of The Man Eaters of 
Tsavo. 


Don't miss this issue. Tell 
your newsdealer today to 
save you a copy. 
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FrLoripa is the fisherman’s paradise 
for both ocean and fresh water sport. 


| Try your skill against the game and pow- 


erful tarpon, sail-fish and dolphin. Flor- 
ida streams and lakes team with many 
varieties of game fish including bass and 
trout. Wherever you go you will find 
that fishing is always good in Florida. 
Plan now to come to Florida this winter. 
Every outdoor sport and recreation at 
its finest. Golf, swimming, fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating, tennis, horse racing, polo, 
horse shows and many other amuse- 
ments. Mail the coupon today. Let us 
help you find the ideal vacation at a cost 
to fit your budget. And while here, see 
how much less it costs to live the year 
*round in Florida’s ideal climate. 


GOVERNOR’S ALL FLORIDA 
COMMITTEE 





Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce 
407 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your official booklet 
on Florida. I am especially interested in the fol- 
lowing section: 

East Coast West Coast 

Central Florida f } Northern Florida 


Name. 


Address 
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‘‘Well, old boy, we’ll try ’em again tomorrow”’ 
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The greatest lion story the world has ever read—and every word of it true 














By LIEUT.-COL. J. H. PATTERSON, D. S. O. 


INTRODUCTION 


LMOST ten years ago, The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo appeared in 
Frecp & STREAM. Since that time 


we have been deluged with re- 
quests for back issues containing this 
greatest of all lion stories. Subscribers 
have repeatedly requested that we repub- 
lish the story in full. Until now we have 
hesitated to do this, but a recent poll 
showed that old readers who had read 
the story years ago were more than anxi- 
ous to read it again, and we feel that 
new readers would greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to read this classic in the 
annals of sport. 

In practically all hunting stories the 
game hunted is at a great 
disadvantage. In The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo the hunter 
becomes the hunted. Colonel 
Patterson, the author, was 
at the time an engineer in 
charge of the construction 
of the Uganda Railway be- 
ing built through British 
East Africa. 
Night after night 
lions carried off 
the natives, until 
the laborers im- 
ported from In- 
dia revolted and 
refused to work 
until the beasts 
had been killed. N 

After the comple- 
tion of the railroad. 
Colonel Patterson 
wrote The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo. 

In the preface 
he says: “It is 
with feelings of 































The brute seized him as a huge cat 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


the greatest diffidence that I place the fol- 
lowing pages before the public. I have 
no doubt that many of my readers, who 
have perhaps never been very far away 
from civilization, will be inclined to think 
that some of the incidents are exaggerat- 
ed. I can only assure them that I have 
toned down the facts rather than other- 
wise, and have endeavored to write a 
perfectly plain and straightforward ac- 
count of things as they actually hap- 
pened.” 

In a foreword, Selous, the great Afri- 
can hunter, has the following to say: 

“My own experience of African hunt- 
ing told me at once that every word in 
this thrilling narrative was absolutely 
true. Nay more: I knew that the author 
had told his 
story ina most 
modest man- 
ner, laying but 





would a mouse 


little stress on the dangers he had run 
when sitting up at nights to try and com- 
pass the death of the terrible man-eaters. 
especially on that one occasion when 
whilst watching from a very light scaf- 
folding, supported only by four rickety 
poles, he was himself stalked by one of 
the dread beasts. Had this lion approach- 
ed him from behind, I think it would 
probably have added Col. Patterson to 
its long list of victims, for in my own 
experience I have known of three in- 
stances of men having been pulled from 
trees or huts built on platforms at a 
greater height from the ground than the 
crazy structure on which Col. Patterson 
was watching on that night of terrors.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, in African Game 
Trails, stated: “The most thrilling book 
of true lion stories ever written is 
Colonel Patterson’s The Man-Eaters of 
Tsavo.” Colonel Roosevelt investigated 
these stories when in Africa and in his 
book tells of meeting some of the actors 
in the blood-curdling tragedies. 

We believe that this opportunity of 
reading The Man-Eaters of Tsavo will 
be appreciated by all our readers—those 
who have previously read it, as 
well as those who will read it for 
the first time. 


T was toward noon on March 1, 1898, 
that I first found myself entering 
the narrow and somewhat danger- 
ous harbor of Mombasa, on the east 

coast of Africa. My object at this time 
was to take up a position to which I 
had been appointed by the Foreign Office 
on the construction staff of the Uganda 
Railway. 

I had spent nearly a week in Mombasa, 
and was becoming very anxious to get 
my marching orders, when one morning 
I was delighted to receive an official let- 
ter instructing me to proceed to Tsavo, 
about 132 miles from the coast, and to 
take charge of the construction of the 
section of the line at that place, which 
had just then been reached by rail-head 
I accordingly started at daylight next 
morning in a special train with Mr. An- 
derson, the Superintendent of Works, 
and Dr. McCulloch, the principal Medi- 
cal Officer; and as the country was in 
every way new to me, I found the jour- 
ney a most interesting one. 

Game was more or less plentiful, but 
the animals were very difficult to see. 
owing to the thick undergrowth in which 
they hid themselves. We managed, how- 
ever, to catch sight of a few from the 
carriage windows, and also noticed some 
of the natives, the Wa Nvika, or ‘“‘chil- 
dren of the wilderness.” 






























Field & Stream 


As our train sped onward through the 
level uplands we saw a fine ostrich strid- 
ing along parallel with the line, as if hav- 
ing a race with us. Dr. McCulloch at 
once seized his rifle and by a lucky shot 
brought down the huge bird; the next and 
greater difficulty, however, was to secure 
the prize. For a time the engine-driver 
took no notice of our signals and shouts, 
but at last we succeeded in attracting his 
attention, and the train was shunted back 
to where the ostrich had fallen. We 
found it to be an exceptionally fine speci- 
men, and had to exert all our strength 
to drag it on board the train. 


OWARD dusk, we arrived at our 

destination, Tsavo. I slept that night 
in a little palm hut which had been 
built by some previous traveler, and 
which was fortunately unoccupied for the 
time being. It was rather broken-down 
and dilapidated, not even possessing a 
door, and as I lay on my narrow camp 
bed I could see the stars twinkling 
through the roof. I little knew then what 
adventures awaited me in this neighbor- 
hood; and if I had realized that at that 
very time two savage brutes were prowl- 
ing round, seeking whom they might de- 
vour, I hardly think I should have slept 
so peacefully in my rickety shelter. 

Next morning I was up betimes, eager 
to make acquaintance with my new sur- 
roundings. My first impression on com- 
ing out of my hut was that I was hemmed 
in on all sides by a dense growth of im- 
penetrable jungle; and on scrambling to 
the top of a little hill close at hand, I 
found that the whole country 
as far as I could see was cov- 
ered with low, stunted trees, 
thick undergrowth and “wait- 
a-bit’’ thorns. The 
only clearing. indeed, 
appeared to be where 


the narrow track for the railway had 
been cut. 

This interminable myika, or wilderness 
of whitish and leafless dwarf trees, pre- 
sented a ghastly and sun-stricken appear- 
ance; and here and there a ridge of dark- 
red heat-blistered rock jutted out above 
the jungle, and added by its rugged bar- 
renness to the dreariness of the picture. 
Away to the northeast stretched the un- 
broken line of the N’dungu Escarpment, 
while far off to the south I could just 
catch a glimpse of the snow-capped top 
of towering Kilima N’jaro. 

The one redeeming feature of the 
neighborhood was the river from which 
Tsavo takes its name. This was a swittly 
flowing stream, always cool and always 
running, the latter being an exceptional 
attribute in this part of East Africa; 
and the fringe of lofty green trees along 
its banks formed a welcome relief to 
the general monotony of the landscape. 

When I had thus obtained a rough idea 
of the neighborhood, I returned to my 
hut, and began in earnest to make prepa- 
rations for my stay in this out-of-the- 
way place. The stores were unpacked, 
and my “boys” pitched my tent in a lit- 
tle clearing close to where I had slept 
the night before and not far from the 
main camp of the workmen. 


AIL-HEAD had at this time just 
reached the western side of the river, 

and some thousands of Indian coolies and 
other workmen were encamped there. As 
the line had to be pushed on with all 
speed, a diversion had been made and 
the river crossed by means of a tempo- 
rary bridge. My principal work was to 
erect the permanent structure, and to 
complete all the other works for a dis- 
tance of thirty miles on each side of Tsa- 
vo. In a short time workmen and sup- 
plies came pouring in, and the noise of 
hammers and sledges, drilling and blast- 
ing, echoed merrily through the district. 
Unfortunately this happy state of af- 
fairs did not continue for long, and our 
work was soon interrupted in a rude and 
startling manner. 
Two most vora- 
cious and insatia- 
ble man-eating 
lions appeared 
upon the scene, 
and for over nine 
months waged an 
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intermittent warfare against the 

railway and all those connected 

with it in the vicinity of Tsavo. This cul- 
minated in a perfect reign of terror in 
December, 1898, when they actually suc- 
ceeded in bringing the railway works to 
a complete standstill for about three 
weeks. 

At first they were not always success- 
ful in their efforts to carry off a victim, 
but as time went on they stopped at 
nothing and indeed braved any danger in 
order to obtain their favorite food. Their 
methods then became so uncanny, and 
their man-stalking so well-timed and so 
certain of success, that the workmen 
firmly believed that they were not real 
animals at all, but devils in lions’ shape. 
Many a time the coolies solemnly as- 
sured me that it was absolutely useless 
to attempt to shoot them. They were 
quite convinced that the angry 
spirits of two departed native 
chiefs had taken this form in 
order to protest against a rail- 
way being made through their 
country, and by stopping its 
progress to avenge the insult 
thus shown to them. 

I had only been a 
few days at Tsavo 
when I first 
heard that these 
brutes had been 
seen in the 
neighborhood. 
Shortly after- 
ward one or two 
coolies mysteri- 


The Man-Eaters of ‘T’savo 


ously disap- 
peared, and I 
was told that 
they had _ been 
carried off by 
night from their tents and de- 
voured by lions. At the time | 
did not credit this story, and 
was more inclined to believe 
that the unfortunate men had 
been the victims of foul play 
at the hands of some of their com- 
rades. They were, as it happened, very 
good workmen, and had each saved a 
fair number of rupees, so I thought 
it quite likely that some scoundrels from 
the gangs had murdered them for the 
sake of their money. 


HIS suspicion, however, was very 

soon dispelled. About three weeks 
after my arrival, I was roused one morn- 
ing about daybreak and told that one of 
my jemadars, a fine powerful Sikh named 
Ungan Singh, had been seized in his tent 
during the night, and dragged off and 
eaten. 

Naturally I lost no time in making an 
examination of the place, and was soon 
convinced that the man had indeed been 
carried off by a lion, as its “pug” marks 
were plainly visible in the sand, while the 
furrows made by the heels of the victim 
showed the direction in which he had 
been dragged away. Moreover, the jema- 


The lion managed to get its head beneath the 
tent, seized him by the foot and pulled him 
out. In desperation the unfortunate water- 
carrier caught hold of a tent rope and clung 
tightly to it until it broke 
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dar shared his tent with hali 
a dozen other workmen, and 
one of his bedfellows had actu- 
ally witnessed the occurrence. 
He graphically described how, at 
about midnight, the lion sudden- 
ly put its head in at the open tent 
door and seized Ungan Singh— 
who happened to be nearest the 2 
opening—by the throat. : 
The unfortunate fellow cried 
out “Choro” (“Let go”), and 
threw his arms up around the 
lion’s neck. The next moment 
gone, and his (Continued on page 
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Not a toboggan trail, but an otter track 


through the woods 


NE of the most surprising things 
about the north woods in winter 
is the number of animal tracks 
that crisscross the snow on every 

side. Traveling through the forest by 
day, one is fortunate to see any sign of 
life other than the ever-present rabbit 
and the inquisitive chickadee and whisky- 
jack. Yet the maze of tracks between the 
tree-trunks is proof positive that, during 
the long winter night, almost as many 
animals are abroad in the bush as the 
tellers of nature stories would have us 
believe. 

Perhaps the most striking way of con- 
vincing yourself of this fact is to travel 
through a strip of bush country on two 
consecutive days: first, when the ground 
is covered with leaves, and then when it 
is covered with snow. This happened to 
me early one October when I was timber- 
cruising in a part of northern Ontario 
where the footfall of man is almost un- 
known. The first day, a small party of us 
went straight across the township from 
one boundary line to the other, seven 
miles through the bush, and never a sign 
of four-footed life did we see except an 
occasional squirrel or rabbit and a lone 
deer bounding away through the moose 
maple. 

That night, about six inches of snow 
fell. In the morning, after breaking camp. 
we set off along the boundary line and 
came back on a line parallel to our first 
day’s journey and only half a mile dis- 
tant from it, so that we were traveling 
through practically the same country as 
the day before. And there, in what had 
seemed to us a trackless wilderness, was 
a perfect network of footprints—moose, 
mice, foxes, fishers, wolves, weasels. 
mink, martens, grouse, deer, squirrels. 
porcupines, bears and otters and, of 
course, hundreds of rabbits. 

We didn’t actually see any more wild 
life on the return journey than we did on 
the first trip. But the detailed record, 
written in the snow at our feet, of every 
move each animal had made during the 
night, bore mute testimony to the fact 
that the forest which had appeared so 
deserted was actually alive with wild ani- 
mals. Most of them were undoubtedly in 
hiding not far away, and some, perhaps, 
might even have been watching us as we 
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crashed noisily past through the 
undergrowth. 

This thought lends an added fas- 
cination to woods roaming, and 
prompts the amateur naturalist to 
see what he can do toward deciph- 
ering the various trails that cross 
the path of his skis or snowshoes. 
Every trail has a story of its own 
to tell, which may often be read 
with ease by the amateur tracks- 
man who cares to try. It takes an 
expert, of course, to interpret every im- 
pression that an animal leaves in the 
snow, but there are many generalities 
that can be picked up in no time, and they 
add immeasurably to the joys of a win- 
ter woodland walk. 

Of all the tracks mentioned, that of 
the bear will least often be seen because, 
as everyone knows, he hibernates all win- 
ter. The easiest of all to tell is that of 
the otter, for his legs are so short that 


STORIES IN 


Can you read the stories which different 
animals leave in the snow? 


his long body leaves in the snow a shal- 
low groove which looks just as if some- 
one had been bringing home the Yule 
log. At more or less regular intervals are 
the marks of the hind feet, turned out- 
ward, two by two; but every now and 
then the footprints will disappear en- 
tirely, as if the animal had temporarily 
changed himself into some sort of a 
snake (Fig. 1a). The explanation of this is 
that the otter is a tobogganing enthusiast. 
Whenever he comes to a downward slope, 
no matter how slight, he tucks in his 
front paws, gives a shove off with his 
hind ones, and away he goes. He even 
takes short slides on the level. 

Some of the other short-footed species 
leave body grooves in the snow, but 
from necessity rather than choice. When 
the snow is soft and deep, the mink 
occasionally has to slide along on his 
stomach, while the fisher sometimes 
leaves a channel almost as deep as an 


—Trails frequently seen in the woods. All tracks go up the page 
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THE SNOW 


By CLIFFORD WILSON 


otter’s. The two can be easily differ- 
entiated, however. First the groove left 
by the fisher is intermittent, while that 
of the otter is continuous; second, the 
fisher’s footmarks are set one a little 
ahead of the other; and third, the otter’s 
channel is smooth in sections, while the 
fisher’s is corrugated by the marks of 
dragging feet. 

Fisher, mink and marten footprints 
are all alike, differing only in size. Each 
animal, like the otter, has five toes, but 
only four usually show. The fifth, which 
is sometimes discernible in the fisher 
track, is nearest the heel, on the inside. 
The fisher footprint is the largest, being 
about 234 to 3 inches across; the mar- 
ten’s comes next, about 2 inches wide; 
and the mink’s is the smallest, about 1 
inch in diameter. When walking, these 
three long-bodied animals make tracks 
grouped indiscriminately in twos, one 


when running, they place the forefeet 
close together and the hind feet ahead 
of them and farther apart (Fig. 1b). 

It is, perhaps, not always realized that, 
in running, all animals which bound place 
the hind feet on the ground ahead of the 
forefeet. If you doubt it, watch your dog 
going at full speed (Fig. 2f). This is 
especially noticeable in the trail of the 
snowshoe rabbit, or varying hare—first 
one small forepaw, then the other ahead 
of it, then the two big “snowshoe” hind- 
paws planked down side by side just 
beyond the front ones, and then the tre- 
mendous leap (sometimes as much as ten 
feet) on to the front paws again. 

This, however, is not always the ar- 
rangement the snowshoe rabbit adopts. 
When the snow is crusty, he will general- 
ly place his forepaws together, presum- 
ably to prevent breaking through when 
he lands. Under such conditions the 






























foot a little ahead of the other; but prints he makes are almost human in 
Fig. 2—Many fail to distinguish between the trails of fox, wolf and dog 
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shape—quite different from the large, 
padded impressions he makes in deep 
snow (Fig. Ic). 

Next to the rabbit’s, fox tracks are the 
commonest in the backwoods. You can 
tell where Reynard has been by one or 
more signs. In the first place, his tracks 
when walking at the ordinary gait are 
nearly all in a straight line. Secondly, the 
marks of his brush sometimes show, 
lightly sweeping the snow at irregular 
intervals beside the trail. Both of these 
serve to differentiate his track from 
those of the dog or wolf. Thirdly, the 
fox’s feet are not only smaller than a 
wolf’s, but the individual pads leave 
rounder impressions. In the snow, each 
of these five impressions seems to have 
been made by a bare pad similar to the 
dog’s; but actually, most of the fox’s foot 
is covered with hair, and the bare spots 
are small. Their relative size and loca- 
tion are shown in Fig. 2a, though they do 
not show in the actual snow footmark. 

As to the size of the feet, a fox's fore- 
feet leave depressions about 3% inches 
long and 234 inches broad, while a large 
gray wolf’s will be about 5 inches long 
by 4% inches wide. The hindfoot marks 
generally measure about 3 by 2% inches 
for the fox, and 414 by 3% inches for the 
wolf. 

When walking, only the hind feet of 
the wolf and fox will show (Figs. 2a & b) 
because both animals place their hind 
feet exactly where their forefeet have 
been, like a cat. This habit is useful for 
two chief reasons: in winter, the hind 
feet will always be stepping on snow al- 
ready packed down by the front, the 
forepaws, as it were, breaking trail for 
the hindpaws; and in summer, while 
stalking prey, the animal is able to pick 
out noiseless places for its forefeet and 
then put its hindfeet in those selfsame 
noiseless places. A dog, on the other 
hand, whose register is by no means per- 
fect, owing to generations of domestica- 
tion, may place his front paw in a good, 
firm, silent place, but his hind paw as 
likely as not will step on a crackling 
twig or a crunching leaf. 


OXES, wolves and dogs have several 

gaits, of which four characteristic 
ones—walking, trotting, running and gai- 
loping—are shown in Fig. 2. The fox’s 
trotting track is similar to that of the 
fisher’s walking track (Fig. 1b), but you 
can differentiate them by the shape of 
pads and length of stride. Fig. 2f shows 
how the galloping tracks are made. It 
will be noticed that they are simply an 
elongated form of the running track. 

To tell dog and wolf tracks apart is 
occasionally impossible. Some say you 
can distinguish them because a dog al- 
ways drags his feet a little, as shown in 
Fig. 2c; but then, so does a wolf if the 
snow is deep. Others maintain that while 
a wolf registers perfectly, the dog 
doesn’t. But sometimes the dog does, 
especially one that knows the ways of the 
wilderness. 

There are other indications, however, 
which aid in telling these tracks apart, 
such as the manner of approach to a 
strange object. While the dog will walk 
boldly up to it, the wolf will come at it 
warily, in case it (Continued on page 59) 
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Above: Standing guard, ready to fight 
all comers—especially cameramen 










Right: The gander comes charging up 


from the slough to help his mate 
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harvest the crop 
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A Goose Factory in Operation 
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EDITORIAL 


4 Lady Speaks 


HE writer of an article on anti-gun legislation in a 

recent issue of FreLtp & STREAM suggested, among 

other things, that gangsters and foreign powers may 

be pushing anti-gun legislation. His final query is, 
“What is the sinister influence behind the wide-spread anti- 
gun legislation in this country today?” I do not know if he 
be right or wrong in respect to the gangsters and foreign 
powers, nor if my candidate for the position comes under 
the title of sinister influence; but since I served last year 
as president of the Parent-Teacher Association in Freeport, 
Illinois, I was in a position to receive its material on this 
subject and to realize the enormous influence the Association 
wields in modern American homes. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is not only pushing a 
campaign for stringent anti-gun legislation but fostering a 
program to take every kind of toy gun, airgun, shotgun and 
rifle out of the hands of school children and their parents. 
The various sub-organizations are urged to celebrate an anti- 
gun day, and to have a bonfire in which the children burn 
all their guns and rally round with their parents to sign 
pledges never to touch a gun. 

Surely every true sportsman realizes the danger of ig- 
norant training in the use of guns, either in the hands of 
adults or children, and yet can see the flaws in such a pro- 
gram as the PTA advances. It is time for the sportsmen of 
America to join hands and formulate a program of their own 
to combat such campaigning. 

However, in fairness to a very wonderful, powerful and 
far-reaching modern organization, it is best to take cogni- 
zance of the reasons behind the position of the PTA. From 
what I have been able to gather from their literature, their 
stand involves two counts: namely, that children get gang- 
sterish ideas mixed up with their play with guns; and sec- 
ondly, that accidents are encouraged through children’s 
handling of guns. One may carry those two counts a little 
further and find that people who are not familiar with the 
use of firearms adopt them as a program against an adult’s 
use of guns. The line seems to be quite clearly drawn—those 
who never use guns trying to take them away from those who 
do, gangster and John Citizen inclusively. 

To revert to the first premise—that the early handling of 
toy guns and real firearms makes children become gangsters 
—TI would simply say that that statement shows not only poor 
psychology but faulty application. Before the era of the mod- 
ern gangster, children played “cowboy and Indian” and either 
pretended they used guns or played the game with wooden 
replicas. No amount of legislation in the world will keep 
children from playing games that can be traced back to the 
ancient laws of self-defense. 


ODERN psychology shows that forbiddance and denial 

constitute a poor program. The constructive attribute 
is found in proper training and an understanding of the fun- 
damentals. Furthermore, guns don’t turn children into gang- 
sters; firearms are simply a convenient tool for thievery. In 
gangsters the character is at fault. A child who had never 
played with any sort of gun in his youth might become a 
gangster and adopt the use of a gun for his crimes. 

I advocate that the common citizen know just as much 
about and be as free to obtain guns as gangsters always will 
be. Knowledge of the use of firearms is the best defense we 
poor citizens can develop against the gangster. 

As long ago as the era of John Brown, that fact was shown, 
according to a recent article in Liberty. John Brown, a son 
or two, and a few other so-called citizens were out terrorizing 
the countryside, calling men out of their homes at night and 
shooting them down in cold blood. When they called on one 
particular resident, he gave them no verbal answer, but they 
heard the bolt on his rifle “snick.” The raiders went on and 
left that man alone! 

As for personal testimonial, it was our family’s unfortu- 
nate experience a year ago to be the victims of a kidnaping 
threat; in fact, one of my husband’s family was kidnaped. 


The threats were interpreted as being made against any mem- 
ber of that large family, and all of us who were familiar with 
their use were given permission to carry guns. 

For three weeks I walked my daughter back and forth 
to school with a revolver in my coat pocket. I do not flatter 
myself that I could have done much good against a machine- 
gun, but, given the opportunity to do so, I was the only one 
who could defend that child. If several men jumped out of a 
car and attempted to take her away, I could expect no help 
from passers-by, nor could one blame outsiders for not inter- 
fering in a case like that. 

I knew what I could do with a gun and knew my limits, 
and was prepared to meet conditions to the best of my ability. 
You may believe me that the revolver in my pocket gave me 
a very comfortable feeling! At night, in the house, none of 
our guns were kept loaded, but with the warning of a very 
efficient watch-dog my husband and I felt that in case of need 
we should always have time to load one. 

A careful observer can readily see that the gangster’s 
greatest aid is not his gun but his automobile. Yet no 
one proposes taking the automobile away from everyone 
simply because gangsters use them. No! Newspapers, maga- 
zines and common talk combine their efforts to educate the 
adult driver and children as they become the proper age for 
such training in the sane use of the automobile. Why is not 
a similar program advocated for the use of guns? 


S to the second premise of the PTA and other people 

about the fatalities resulting from the accidental dis- 
charge of a gun, it would seem to me that sensible proper 
training would reduce such accidents to a minimum. Far be it 
from me to propose giving small children real firearms! But 
I feel that parents and teachers can begin training children 
almost from infancy in the use of guns. 

When I was a little girl, my father gave my brother and 
me a replica of a rifle carved out of wood, but we were not 
allowed to point that toy dummy at anything even in play. 
Before I ever saw or touched a real gun, my play train- 
ing had instilled a hearty respect for the fact that a gun was 
a dangerous weapon, was meant to kill, and should at all 
times be treated as such. Such is the training a small child 
can be given. Then, not by ignorant forbiddance, will that 
child be in a position to learn the many moral principles 
which can be learned in the hunting field and which apply 
just as readily to that more stern sport of “life.” 

Proper training in the use of guns gives one a knowledge 
of and respect for the laws of the nation and state, and a 
decent regard for the property of the other fellow. Who can 
deny that this is not good training for citizenship? 

The sportsman gains health in the field. The long walks in 
the open air give him that greatest of gifts—a healthy body. 
Through being afield with his gun, he learns how to take care 
of that body. He learns coérdination—that wonderful work- 
ing together of eye, mind and muscle. 

Another principle which is learned is care of equipment— 
to keep his weapons clean and in proper working order at all 
times. If he is faithful to his gun in that respect, the sports- 
man cannot help but give other machinery its just due. Surely 
that is sound training for living! 

Finally, he cannot help but be conscious of and learn a 
working knowledge of nature. That name covers such a legion 
of things: birds, flowers, trees, insects and the weather. He 
will be the richer for such experiences. 

I wish the joy in the use of real guns were known to every 
man, woman and child. I would not give up my experience 
for anything, and I cannot help but urge that those people 
of America who love and understand the use of guns be ready 
at all times to fight intelligently the propaganda which is 
being aimed at firearms of all kinds. 
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Bouncing over the rocks 

and through the mesquite 

brush of Chihuahua after 

the biggest buck antelope 
in all Mexico 


Dusting 
Antelope in 
Mexico 


By 
JOSEPH WHARTON 
LIPPINCOTT 


FRIEND was telling me about 
the unusual hunting he had found 
south of the Rio Grande. 

“My one regret,” he ended, “‘is 
that I did not bag a certain big antelope 
they call Grandpa. The old boy carries 
horns that would take your breath away 
—shaped like a lyre, with the points 
curving inward. Long ago, someone nick- 
ed one of his legs with a bullet, and 
since’ then, believe me, he plays safe. 
With horns like his to look for, you may 
occasionally pick him up with your 
glasses among the antelope out on the 
plain, but he’s so wild and wary and so 
full of luck that he'll surely get away 
somehow.” ; 

What a trophy! How could I manage 
to get into that alluring desert section of 
Mexico, skirt the Sierra Madres and fol- 
low the antelope herds until I picked up 
the trail of that big one? 

With autumn came my trip. By way 
of the border town of Palomas and the 
old road cut through the mesquite and 
the rock piles by General Pershing in 
the Villa campaign, I had bounced along 
by motor to Casas Grandes, in the state 
of Chihuahua, about one hundred miles 
east of the Sonora boundary. In my 
pocket with the regular shooting license 
was a permit to take out one male ante- 
lope. The Mexican Government is very 
careful about two things: the mountain 
sheep and the antelope. 

My guide, Dewey, whom I grew to 
like more and more as the hunt pro- 
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gressed, watched unpacking operations 
A .30-06 with peep sight, 100 rounds of 
ammunition (all that the Palomas cus- 
toms inspectors had allowed me to im- 
port), high leather shoes and brown 
clothing. Dewey approved of everything 
except the ammunition—he feared we 
did not have enough! I had the pious 
feeling that if the 99th shot did not bring 
down the antelope I would throw away 
the last cartridge. But Dewey knew 
Grandpa. 

We gulped down our breakfast at 3:30 
A. M. in the half darkness of the nearly 
empty dining-room. Then the start to- 
ward the foot-hills in Dewey’s sedan, 
which once had been painted green but 
now looked like a mud turtle. Stars filled 
the sky, and the air had the chill that 
comes at night with altitude. Leggy jack- 
rabbits, usually in pairs, loped across the 
winding single-track road as we bounced 
along under the weird guidance of a 
single headlight. 

At the break of dawn we came to the 
hills—greenish slopes with mountains be- 
yond. No trees. The automobile was run 
off the trail and parked in scattered sage- 
brush. We climbed a lone knoll that gave 
a grand view of the misty plain. Three 


mule deer, a doe followed by a buck and 
a fawn, ran like spooks up the slope to 
the left. We saw widely separated bands 
of red cattle, white-breasted hawks sit- 
ting on prairie-dog mounds, four horses 
in a group. Miles and miles of treeless 
country stretched before us. Such was 
Grandpa's range. 

“No antelope?” I asked, with little 
hope, as my guide scanned the plains. 

“I see two bands,” answered Dewey, 
handing me the glasses. 


ITH the first thrill of the hunt I 

picked out white moving dots on 
the plain. We decided to look them over 
at closer range. Back we went to the car, 
and then a fast run over bumpy, stony 
ground. A mile away, the antelope were 
already watching us. There were bucks 
in both bands. 

We left the car and walked, putting 
up a badger and a covey of masked quail 
as we hurried as fast as possible under 
the protection of a dip. Cautiously look- 
ing over the rise, we could now see the 
antelope more plainly. There were eleven 
in one scattered flock, ten in the other. 
Some were feeding as they walked: 
others stood alertly on guard. 


The cook watching a herd of antelope 
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The black horns of the bigger heads 
showed plainly, but the length of the 
slim tips above the prongs—an impor- 
tant matter in estimating total size— 
could not be made out. We hatched a 
plan of still closer approach, and began 
to crawl between the cactus balls and 
clumps of short grass. Suddenly a single 
antelope doe sprang into view directly 
to our left and rushed toward the near- 
est band. She had evidently been lying 
down in some tall grass. We spoke things 
feelingly under our breath as she headed 
straight for the flock of eleven and, of 
course, took them flying away toward the 
rising sun. And how those Mexican ante- 
lope can run! 

Strange tricks are played by the roll- 
ing plain. Although only about a quarter 
of a mile distant, the second flock must 
have been separated from the others by 
a rise in the ground. They continued to 
move quietly toward a line of low bushes. 
At this point we began crawling on our 
faces, with chins among the thorns, 
horned toads and grasshoppers. 

The desert grass and cactus at length 
gave no protection, and we stopped to 
study the heads. In the lead was a fine 
buck with what looked like the longest 
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horns I had ever glimps- 
ed on live antelope. 
They went almost 
straight up from the 
forehead and then back- 
ward at the tips. Fat 
does and _half-grown 
fawns followed, the rear 
being brought up by an- 
other buck of almost 
equal size but with 
curiously wide-spread 
horns. 

The leader’s head was 
too much for me. I 
went back on Grandpa. 
shameful though it sei 
seemed, and decided to Not 
bag this really grand 
animal. But the herd could walk away 
from us as fast as we could crawl. It 
became an endurance contest, with my 
hands and knees cut and scratched and 
nearly worn to the bone. 

When the big buck gave us a broad- 
side, Dewey signaled for me to rise up 
above the grass and try him at about 
three hundred yards. I was only too glad 
to end that crawl; but when I straighten- 
ed up, I was puffing so hard from my 


exertions at the altitude of 
4,500 feet that the rifle wab- 
bled all around the target 
and I missed. The dry des- 
ert dust spurted beyond the 
antelope, and he sprang from 
it. Another shot threw dust 
into his face, and he turned 
left. The third dusted him 
in the rear, and then he 
really went into high gear. 


FTER that, shooting at 
him was almost ridicu- 
lous, but I tried it and dust- 
ed him some more as he 
raced to catch up with the 
others. The antelope were 
really sprinting, moving 
their slim legs in the manner 
of a horse, but much faster 
and with no jumping into 
the air. In a few moments 
the yellow and white mob 
had topped a rise and gone 
out of sight. 

Putting this down as prac- 
tice and with ardor un- 
dampened, we now continu- 
ed the search for Grandpa. 
Suddenly two young ante- 
lope, a doe and a buck, evi- 
dently aroused by the firing, 
loped past us from no- 
where in particular, and be- 
yond a rise we came almost 
on top of a doe and her 
fawn. But the high spot of 
the day occurred when a 
band of seventeen, sighting 
us from afar, ran across our 
bows instead of straight 
away. This band was led by 
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Grandpa, but a whale of a buck 


a particularly large yellow doe, and at 
the rear came an old buck that sulked 
along and showed plainly how he hated 
to run like that up an incline. Still no 
sign of Grandpa’s lyre horns. 

The sun became so oppressively hot 
that we could go no farther. All life on 
the plain took a siesta. The antelope 
mysteriously vanished; even the cattle 
lay down behind any bush, cactus or 
palm they could find. Heat waves shim- 
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mered everywhere as we drove back to 
Casas Grandes, and the only life that did 
not seem to mind the heat were the 
flocks of ducks, geese and sandhill cranes 
on the edge of the Dublan reservoir. 

I had learned one thing of value; and 
that was, how much the spurts of dust 
made by bullets influenced the direction 
of an antelope’s flight. Later, when ac- 
companying two other hunters, I saw 
this dust turn an antelope that was going 
away at full speed and bring him straight 
back at such a furious pace that twelve 
shots missed him. On another occasion 
the dusting so confused a young buck 
that he zigzagged in a wide circle around 
the hunters and gave them a chance to 
empty their guns and reload. 


HE following morning we started for 

a different section of the plain. Al- 
ready the goat herders were opening the 
little round corrals where their vari- 
colored stock was penned in for the night, 
away from lobo wolves and coyotes 
Mile after mile we bumped along toward 
the range of Grandpa. A red sun rose 
over the hills. 

We stopped to view the plain through 
14-power glasses, and Dewey suddenly 
pointed out a white dot on the hori- 
zon. Of other white dots he took no 
particular notice. There was no need 
to say anything; I knew he thought he 
had found our quarry. But the single 
white dot broke up all calculations by 
somehow spotting us and streaking for 
the hills. There was one way to have a 
closer look at him, and we tried it. We 
hurried to the car, looked over water 


supply, oil and tires, climbed in and com- 
menced a run over the rough prairie that 
I shall never forget. 

Forty, forty-five read the speedometer. 
The cushions leaped off the back seat. 
tools bounced and hammered. My head 
hit the ceiling so often that I ceased to 


notice it. Bang, crash, skid and tear! 
Over boulders, badger holes, prairie-dog 
mounds. Down deep washes, across 
ditches, through sage and mesquite. 
Fifty, fifty-five read the speedometer. 
Before us streaked the antelope, but 
néarer, much nearer. We were heading 
him off, making him go two yards to our 
one. His legs went so fast that they 
were blurred, but over his head stood 
out clearly two beautiful black horns. 
Suddenly I was thrown out of the seat 
by a tremendous jolt. Gun, cameras and 
water cans careened about with me. 
When I could look out of the window 
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again, the antelope was not ahead, but 
running beside us, neck and neck. A 
glorious sight, at more than fifty miles 
an hour! 

There was a quick explosion like a 
gunshot, and then another—two tires 
gone! The car careened, slid, crashed to 
a stop. I jumped out and watched the 
antelope through the glasses as he cover- 
ed mile after mile. It was not so much 
his speed as his endurance that seemed 
impossible. The running animal skirted 
the plain for more than a half hour and 
went out of sight, still running. 

“It wasn’t Grandpa!” said Dewey. 
“Same kind of head and everything, but 
not as large. I’ve chased this one with 
Grandpa, I believe, and they’re mighty 
hard to tell apart until you get real close 
or can see them side by side.” 

After a further search of many hours, 
we returned to the little hotel. Other 
hunters with Dewey’s outfit were bring- 
ing in antelope—good trophies, but still 
no record heads. Grateful for a change 
from beef, we lived on the well-flavored, 
dark-colored meat. I tried to hold out 
for the one and only one—Grandpa. 

“You haven't really seen antelope 
yet!’’ Dewey told me. “We'll hunt the 
other side of the hills. It looks as if 
our old fellow had gone over the top.” 

He knew the Mexican cattle men and 
had gained the necessary permissions 
and good-will—not always an easy mat- 
ter. We loaded our camping equipment, 
bedding and provisions into the car and 
took up the search in new territory. 


ORE and more cattle were encoun- 
tered, all of them big Herefords 
with just enough of the Sonora long- 
horn blood for protection against wolves. 
Where water-holes were failing they 
looked thin from long treks; many lay 
dead along the way. In such places, lean 
coyotes could be seen sneaking around 
the carcasses or loping away at our ap- 
proach. I saw one fox, a gray. We had 
no chance for a shot at anything except 
the ever-present hawks. 

Shortly after noon, we reached the 
outskirts of a particularly fertile-looking 
range where an occasional windmill 
served to water the thirsty cattle. The 
famed black grama-grass cov- 
ered the plain, and the hills be- 
yond seemed a shade greener 
than on the other side of the 
mountains. Wherever there were 
patches of low-growing mes- 
quite and bush cactus we saw 


Transportation. With that car, Dewey can go anywhere! 


doves and coveys of desert quail. The 
latter could rarely be made to fly, pre- 
ferring to dodge about on nimble legs. 
We shot six for supper and breakfast. 
Then we drove out on the shimmering 
plain. 

For an hour there was no sign of ante- 
lope or any game except jack-rabbits 
and cottontails that sprang out of their 
day beds in the grass. But Dewey in- 
sisted that there must be berrendos 
somewhere—plenty of them. We con- 
tinued the search. At five o’clock we saw 
white and yellow dots ahead—two bands, 
about forty-five in all—calmly grazing at 
the left of a herd of cattle. 


HESE, however, were not so docile 

as they looked. When a stalk was 
tried, they at once flashed the white 
rump signal to each other, ran together 
and kept us about a thousand yards away 
with plenty of dust between. Several fine 
heads showed up even at that distance. 
We returned to the car, filled the radi- 
ator from the water bags, and then at 
fifty miles an hour raced the antelope 
to get a better view. 

I had reason to dread this kind of 
chasing, but the thrill of it was beyond 
description. At any moment the car 
might have over-turned, plunged into a 
gully or literally torn itself in two over 
the flinty boulders. I piled quilts all 
around me as buffers and took out the 
motion-picture camera to try for a slow- 
motion shot from the open window. It 
was a foolish thing to do as we plunged 
and bounced about. I was pounded 
around unmercifully when I tried to hold 
the camera steady. At every terrific 
bounce the bedding, canned goods and 
camp utensils in the back of the car tried 
to climb into the front seat or out of the 
windows. With no steadying wheel to 
hold to, and clutching the camera, I 
jumped around with the other things, 
wondering how springs, even though re- 
enforced, could stand one-half of what 
these were going through. 

The antelope had in- 
stantly heard or seen 
the car and started for 
the hills, ten miles 
away. Dewey, with 
gritted teeth and a do- 
or-die look, steadily 
overhauled them. We 
were suddenly in the 
very midst of them— 
flying yellow and white 
(Continued on page 57) 
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I slid with sickening speed 
toward the edge of the 
precipice 


Watch 


our Step! 


A prize-winning story in the Narrowest 
Escape from Death Story Contest 


By WILLiAM N. CRAIGIE 


HEN the Great Sourdough of 
the Northland deals you choice 
of two different kinds of death 


at one time, it behooves you to 
keep cool and seek a chance to reject 
both of them. In all truth, I say I was 
perfectly cool while undergoing such an 
ordeal, yet I can not say I should praise 
myself for the nerve I showed then. 

My knowledge of Alaska was meager 
when I determined to look for even a 
less crowded frontier than where I was. 
Loading my sled with grub and taking a 
liberal supply of ammunition, I hitched 
up my six-team of huskies, shook the 
snows of the Yukon valley from my 
moccasined feet and mushed to the outer 
reaches of the Arctic Ocean slope. I 
traveled north somewhat leisurely, so 
that winter was well gone when I came 
to a small valley almost surrounded by 
mountains, at the foot of which lay 
rolling hills. 

In the valley was a stream, now silent, 
which would flow at the bidding of 
spring, but I could hear the noise of a 
rapid which I supposed ran at the foot 
of a high cafion wall about two miles 
off. Trees were plentiful in the valley; 
so I was assured of wood and water, 
while game, particularly sheep, roamed 
the heights. A fine place to put in the 
summer. After making a snug camp, I 
turned my attention to getting meat 
while sledding was still good. 

It was a beautiful morning, not too 
cold—20 degrees below zero, perhaps. 
My dogs, securely chained and choke- 
collared, so that they could not get loose, 
lay in front of their little brush kennels. 
A stillness, quiet as the grave, was broken 
only by the hoarse voice of the rapid; 
while above, the steely blue cloudless sky 
showed clear in the sunshine. A poor day 
for the hunt; but when necessity drives, 
a man has little or no choice. 

I scanned the crests of the mountains. 
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No success with sheep this 
morning, I thought, for I could 
see white specks I knew to be 
alert-eyed lookouts watching 
my every move. But perhaps 
caribou could be had on the 
foothills. Lowering my gaze, I 
saw a long string of the animals slowly 
ambling diagonally downhill. The hill 
gradually sloped to the stream; it was 
evidently their intention to cross it at 
the lower end of the cafon about two 
miles away. Doubtless at its foot surged 
the rapid I could hear but not see, a rush 
of water that the rigor of an Alaska 
winter could not quiet. 

Wishing to reach my game quickly, 
so that I would have a downhill haul 
should I make a kill, I hastily grabbed 
my gun and, slipping my feet into snow- 
shoes, sped on my way. I crossed the ice- 
bound stream and forged up-hill, but the 
clearness of the air had¥ooled me; the 
caribou were farther off than I had fig- 
ured. When I got within easy shooting 
distance of my quarry, I was about in the 
middle of the canon wall and about two 
hundred feet above its edge. I thought of 
opening fire then, but decided to get still 
nearer. Shells were precious away up 
there, and I must make every shot tell. 


SLIPPED my snowshoes from my feet 

and stalked closer. The herd unsuspect- 
ingly kept on its way, coming nearer to 
me at every step. It was evidently the 
first time they had been hunted by man, 
and they were not on the alert for him. 

Now they had spread out, and I was 
practically among them. Their leader was 
a big white-vested buck, instead of the 
usual old doe. Just as I was about to let 
him have it he raised his head and saw 
me, but before he could make another 
move I dropped him in his tracks, get- 
ting four others before they stampeded. 
Not bad shooting, I thought. Five kills 











with six 
shells. 
Dressing 
them, I skinned 
one of the 
smaller quarters 
and, slinging it 
on my _ back, 
roped it to me. 
Then I started for 
camp, somewhat 
pleased with my- 
self. 
But it was sheep 

I mostly had in 

mind that day. As 1 
strode along, my gaze 
was upward at the 
mountaintops _ instead 
of straight ahead. No 
matter where I looked 
at the heights, I saw 
sheep. “What a sheep country!” I said 
to myself, and decided that mutton 
would be in my camp cache ere three 
days were spun (Continued on page 58) 
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Y antipathy to sharks was caused 

by an incident that occurred 

some ten years ago off Cape 

Sable, the southern extremity 
of Florida. To get away from the exces- 
sive heat I was swimming alongside our 
anchored cruiser. The cook, unbeknown 
to me, threw some table scraps over the 
lee rail, which attracted a large shark. 
I had finished my swim and was stand- 
ing, immersed to my thighs, on the steps 
leading to the deck. 

Suddenly I felt a terrific jar and was 
almost thrown backward into the water. 
Instinctively I clutched the rail, and as 
I drew my feet up under me I looked 
down into the cold, expressionless eye 
of a leopard shark, which had glided 
under the hull and in his eagerness had 
crashed into the steps. He seemed to leer 
at me for a moment before he turned 
and, with a mighty sweep of his great 
tail, disappeared beneath the stern. 

The memory of this experience has 
remained with me, and even now I can 
scarcely suppress a shudder as I glance 
up at the jaws of that same shark which 
adorn the walls of our den. 

Since that memorable morning on the 
Cape Sable flats I have devoted consid- 
erable time to fishing for sharks, and I 
admit a savage joy in capturing them on 
suitable tackle. I use a split-bamboo rod 
with a 9-ounce tip, a reel carrying 1,000 
feet of No. 26 thread line and a 7-foot 
leader attached to a stout hook with a 
6-inch chain. A 38-caliber revolver com- 
pletes my outfit, which I find much more 
efficient than the more primitive club 
or ax. 

Although I was quite aware that all 
tropical waters were infested with sharks, 
I was surprised to find them so abundant 
off our Northern coasts, especially off 
New Jersey. It is not unusual, on a calm 
sea, to see the placid surface being 
smoothly cut by the great dorsal fins of 
these marauders of the deep as they pa- 
trol the ocean in their relentless pursuit 
of prey. 

Like many others who have experi- 
enced association with sharks over a 
period of years, I have frequently been 
asked the age-old question, “Will sharks 
attack human beings?” My answer to 
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There is a savage joy in taking sharks on 
suitable tackle 


The smile of 
a sand shark 


this is that I would not expose myself to 
the attack of any large shark, the theory 
of real authorities that man-eating ten- 
dencies are confined to the white shark 
alone to the contrary. 

In Florida on several occasions I have 
had opportunities to witness unparalleled 
ferocity in sharks. It was our custom to 
row over the flats in a small scow es- 
pecially built for the sport. She was 
seven feet long and drew but an inch or 
two of water. 

Arriving at a likely location, we would 
splash with an oar, and the sharks, ever 
curious, would draw near. The harpoon 
would be hurled at the largest shark, and 
a turn would be taken about a post in 
the bow. Then, sitting as far back in the 
stern as possible, we would experience 
the delirious excitement of being towed 
at terrific speed for several miles. When 
the shark tired, the line would be taken 
up and the coup de grace administered 
by either a lance or a bullet. 

On one of these occasions that I have 
referred to, the stricken shark swam but 
a few yards and then, turning swiftly, 
charged the boat. The bow of the little 
craft was so low in the water that the 
infuriated fish had no difficulty in seizing 


By LEILA R. MILLER 


it in his powerful teeth and tearing off 
sections of the planking. Our reply to this 
aggression was to shoot as quickly and 
as accurately as possible. While I worked 
the lever of my .25-20 my husband de- 
pended on his .45-caliber automatic. 
Besides the fact that the boat was 
rocking violently, and spray was fly- 
ing in all directions, our target was ex- 
ceptionally small, consisting merely of 
the brain, heart or vertebrae. There is 
apparently no shocking power to a bullet 
when it hits a shark, unless one of the 
three vital spots is reached. It is most 
annoying to pump bullets into a frenzied 
fish that is doing its utmost to reach you 
over the half-sunken bow of a little boat 
and see no visible signs of distress in your 
adversary. They seem oblivious to pain. 
and their ferocity is due to rage alone, 
which of course adds to the excitement. 


ATURALLY, one does not experience 

this fierceness when fishing with rod 
and reel; but on the other hand, he can 
gauge the shark’s strength and gameness 
far better than with the harpoon. The 
several varieties of sharks are more or 
less distinguishable by their fighting abil- 
ity and their actions when hooked. For in- 


In every fight there comes a time when the tiger charges the boat 
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stance, the brown and blue sharks will 
speed away like submarines until checked. 
They will then circle and when coaxed 
near the boat will immediately sound, 
swimming beneath the keel—tactics that 
present difficult problems to the angler. 

The sand shark leaves the scene in a 
series of staccato rushes, dogged and 
relentless. The great tiger shark seems 
lethargic by contrast, relying on his 
weight and massive bulk to counteract 
the influence of the thin line, and he will 
frequently indulge in rolling tactics far 
beneath the surface. 


HE mackerel shark is swift and 

strong, carrying the battle far from 
the boat, as a sportsman should. The 
white shark is so far a prize I have never 
taken, but I am hoping that at some 
future date I will be fortunate enough to 
try conclusions with this man-eater, most 
feared of all the sharks. 

Those of my friends who shiver in the 
presence of a dead shark, and who apply 
scented handkerchiefs to their nostrils, 
frequently say: “I can’t understand your 
enthusiasm for shark fishing. They aren’t 
any good after you catch them.” Quite 
true; neither is a sailfish or a tarpon, 
for that matter, but I find it impossible 
to explain to these wondering friends and 
acquaintances of mine the charm and 
mystery to be found in the far-flung 
sweep of ocean, the utter solitude broken 
only by the white glint of a gull’s wing 
and the sudden appearance of that black 
blade, curved somewhat like a scimitar, 


A Man’s Game 


immediately rush at its 
prey. The doctor would 
judge the proximity of 
the ravenous monster to 
a nicety and, adopting a 
species of marine mata- 
dorism, would “side- 
swim.” As the shark’s 
momentum carried it by, 
the sunken physician 
would deftly slip a knife 
into the shark’s gills. 

If you have never en- 
joyed the gentle pastime 
of “slipping” cold steel 
into a shark, try it. Try 
it, however, on a dead 
one. You will be sur- 
prised. 

While fishing for snap- 
pers from our little har- 
pooning scow, anchored 
beneath the trestle off 
Long Key, my husband 
hooked a five-foot shark 
on his light rod. We had 
no gaff, club or pistol but 
my angler friend gave me 
his pocket-knife, which 
had a three-inch blade, 
and instructed me to stab 
the shark when he had 
worked him alongside 


There is great satisfaction 
in killing a big tiger 
shark. Below are three ti- 
gers taken in one morning 





cleanly cutting the surface, indicating 
the presence of the long, sinuous form of 
a cruising shark. 

I find it difficult to accept some of the 
stories about sharks in the current maga- 
zines. Not so long ago I read of how a 
doctor, presumably a most worthy man 
and of value to his community, pursued 
the white shark with enthusiasm and suc- 
cess, using only a knife to kill the brute. 
Finding the harpoon more or less unsat- 
isfactory after repeated trials, he evolved 
a method that was simplicity itself. 

Having emptied his buckets of bait 
overboard, he would wait until he saw 
the fin of one of these great man-eaters 
approaching the boat and then, clad only 
in trunks, leap overboard. The shark, 
moved by its ever-present hunger pangs 
and perceiving this tender morsel, would 


the boat. In due time this crisis occurred, 
and I bared my deadly blade. 

Owing to the displacement of our 
tiny craft, the shark was about at 
the level of my knee. Putting my hand in 
the water, I gave him a violent prod in 
the ribs. His reaction was instantaneous 
and his retort dynamic. At the prick 
of the blade, he dealt me a stunning 
blow across the shoulders with his tail 
that literally tore the shirt from my 
back. Then he sounded. 

Owing to the extreme toughness of the 
hide, my blade, though sharp, had failed 
to penetrate and had closed on my fin- 
gers, cutting two of them severely. I tied 
my handkerchief about the bleeding hand 
and with angry patience waited for his 
next appearance. Again he was led to the 
boat, and again I thrust with’ all my 
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strength, but it was futile. The sharp 
point of the knife blade was powerless 
to penetrate the tough hide, and after 
several more efforts we gave it up and 
cut the line. Yet the doctor plunged over 
and with a single thrust— 

As the gray dawn paled and the far-off 
horizon blushed at the nearness of the 
sun, the bow of our cruiser rose to the 
sweep of the swell as we passed between 
the dim, weed-strewn rocks of the jetties 
guarding the inlet of the Manasquan and 
entered that great amphitheater of the 
ocean. Black against the brightening sky, 
a flying wedge of cormorants winged 
south, following in the wake of the 
mackerel gulls. The funereal notes of the 
great bell-buoy sounded sonorously as it 
dipped and swung in the long swell. 


UR course lay to the eastward, into 

the path of the rising sun, a great 
glowing disk. Flung across it was a gray 
wisp of cloud. The land faded behind us 
to a line of haze and then disappeared 
like a forgotten thought. 

Momentary excitement reigned as we 
glimpsed the high dorsal fin of a marlin 
swimming slowly along in the trough of 
the waves. A feather lure, or “bullet jig,” 
was thrown out, and we circled carefully 
to present the bait. The great fish ig- 
nored it, however, and presently we lost 
sight of him. 

Some twelve miles out on the second 
“ridge” we anchored in about fifteen 
fathoms, and (Continued on page 61) 
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The id Warden on 


TECHNICAL ME 


He contends that technical supervision is necessary in 
fish and game conservation work 


By HAROLD TITUS 


CCC truck trail. Old Bill Sours 

came out of the woods just 
then, and they dragged it to the edge of 
the line, dressed it out and were just 
“washing” their hands on wet bracken 
when two cars came over the hill and 
down toward them. 

The Old Warden was in the first car, 
and stopped with a wave and a grin. He 
got down, looked first to see that Henry 
had his tag properly attached to an 
antler, and then said that the buck was 
a dandy. 

“As good a buck for the table as a 
man can kill in open season,” he said. 
“Not too big, not too little. Just right. 
Boys,” he continued, “here is a lad 
who'll appreciate your deer’s innards— 
one of the technical lads from the De- 
partment.” 

The young man, who had been in the 
second car, looked like an up-and-com- 
ing chap. He shook hands. Then he 
looked down at the vitals steaming in 
the dead grass, produced a container 
and deftly separated stomach, heart and 
lungs from the rest. He talked briefly 
and pleasantly while he worked. Fin- 
ished, he stood up and told the Old War- 
den he had better be getting back to the 
refuge. 

“They'll be picking up does and 
fawns that are reported in about now,” 
he said. “I guess I'd better high-tail for 
headquarters.” 

He did so, after brief farewells, and 
the three watched him go. Bill Sours had 
a sardonic smile on his leathery face. 

“Pickin’ up entrails!” he scoffed light- 
ly. “Collectin’ guts!”’ he said bitterly. 
“And on the state’s pay-roll. Gatherin’ 
offal at our expense! I swan, what are 
we comin’ to!” 

He looked from one to the other. 
Henry, who hasn’t much patience with 
folks like Bill, appeared to repress a re- 
mark. The Old Warden brushed at his 
mustache, and his eyes twinkled a bit. 

“All that ails our deer herd is too much 
huntin’!” exploded Bill. “Shut up the 
season now and again, or open it on does 
once in a while, and we'd git along fine! 
But no; the state can’t do that! They’ve 
got to hire a lotta smart young gaffers 
that git lost in the woods to collect guts 
at our expense! 

“And what good does it do?” he de- 
manded. “Things jest git worse, don’t 
they? Folderol and poppycock, say I! If 


ENRY had dropped his buck 
squarely in the middle of a new 


the deer won't stand huntin’, 
shut up the season. Any man 
in his right mind can git that 
through his head!” 

He spat venomously, and 
when neither made comment 
he demanded, “Ain’t I right ?” 

The Warden, who had been 
out since before the Novem- 
ber dawn, sat down a bit 
heavily on the running-board 
of his car. Then he made an- 
swer slowly and thoughtfully: 

“You might be, Bill,” he 
said. “You might be right. 

But you’ve got no reason for 

makin’ such a_ statement. 

You’re just makin’ a guess, 

and I figure from the state 

we find our fish and game in that it’s 
time to stop guessin’ and find out. That’s 
what the lad yonder is doin’-—findin’ 
out. And he’s rigged to do it, which you 
and I ain’t.” 

“What do you mean, he’s rigged to do 
it? By gosh, I bet I could lose that kid 
on ’most any forty in the county! What’s 
he know about deer or huntin’?” 


i: ANGED little,” said the Old War- 
den. “Danged little yet. But he’s 
rigged to learn.” 

Bill opened his mouth and closed it, 
and looked at Henry with an expression 
of helplessness. 

“Whenever anything like this comes 
up, I’ve got two folks in mind,” the 
Warden went on, patiently. “Just two 
folks. Old John Baird at one end and 
this Ding Darling at the other. A lot in 
betwixt, yes; but them two mostly. 

“Ever hear "bout John? Likely not, 
but he was quite a figure in his time. 
I’m prepared to hear almost any day 
that they’re goin’ to erect a monument 
to John in Michigan. He’s dead now, 
and that’s too bad. I figure they should’ve 
erected that monument while he was 
livin’. 

“John Baird was the first Director of 
Conservation in Michigan. That was 
back in 1921 or thereabouts, when they 
took all their departments that looked 
after the outdoors and put ’em in one 
place and told John to take charge. That 
was a drastic move. It made one awful 
big state department, the biggest of its 
kind anywheres then. 

“John was what you might call a typi- 
cal conservation boss of the old school. 
He was a sportsman and a practical 


man, and he'd sort 
of grown up with 
official fish and game 
matters. John had a good state to work 
with. Lots of fine lakes and streams, 
and still lots of game cover even after 
the loggers and fire had done what 
they’d done. But things weren’t any too 
good, even so. Lakes were gettin’ fished 
out; deer and pats and other things 
weren't so plentiful. 

“So John set to work. He got a lot of 
laws passed by the Legislature cuttin’ 
down bag limits and seasons; he got the 
one-buck law through; he built I don't 
know how many fish hatcheries and 
hatched fish eggs by the millions. He 
set up refuges and game farms, too. He 
did everything that anybody had thought 
of up to that time, and still he didn’t 
seem to get places very fast. 


“A LOT of things, you see, kept comin’ 
up that they couldn’t find answers 
for. He called in sportsmen for confer- 
ences and could get as many answers as 
there was delegates there. And still things 
seemed to get worse. John had a good 
many years of tryin’ all that was sug- 
gested by sound, practical men, as we 
call ’em, and fishin’ and huntin’ got no 
better. 
“Now, John had held political ap- 
pointments for a long time. Like I said, 
he was of the old school. His skin 
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The Old Warden on Technical Men 
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asked ‘em to come a- 
runnin’, and that’s how 
Michigan’s technical 
staff got started. 

“That was ten or twelve 
years back. Michigan’s got a 
bang-up good technical staff 
now. They’ve found out a lot 
of things that you and I, Bill, 
never could have found out. 
They’ve found ’em out be- 

cause they know all 
the ‘ologies’ there are to 
know. They know how 
to use a microscope on 
deer innards and 

find out what, if 
anything, ails 

‘em. They 

know how 

to tell what 
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The young man produced a container 
and deftly separated stomach, heart 





naturally was pretty thick, but after a 
while the complaints commenced to get 
under his hide, which was likely be- 
cause, in spite of bein’ a politician, he 
wanted to do the job he was hired to do. 
So one afternoon he kind of blew up. 

“ ‘Michigan is sick,’ John said. ‘Michi- 
gan’s got a headache and a stomach 
ache, he said. ‘Michigan’s got no 
strength and no vitality, and she’s get- 
tin’ worse. 

“ ‘We've tried all the home remedies,’ 
he said. ‘We've tried physics and poul- 
tices and what-not, and she don’t get 
any better. It’s about time we called in 
the doctor, because a doctor is rigged 
to find out what’s behind all these 
symptoms.’ 

“So John sent down to the University 
of Michigan and asked did they have any 
fish and deer and bird doctors—anybody, 
that is, who was rigged to find out what 
ailed the fish and game supplies of Michi- 
gan. And they said they had—some. And 
they might train some more. And John 


and lungs from the rest 


kind of water different fish need and 
where that water is located. And because 
of it, Michigan seems to be goin’ places. 

“Lots of other state® are, too. Plenty 
of ‘em have come along. But the thing 
that happened in Michigan was kind of 
spectacular, because John Baird was a 
practical man and a sportsman; and he 
was sort of a king in outdoor affairs in 
his state and had the chance to let prac- 
tical men do their stuff right up to the 
hilt. He failed and admitted failure, and 
before the new, non-political set-up in 
Michigan retired him he paved the way 
for some real progress. 


‘e: I know technical men ain’t 
popular with most sportsmen, 
and my guess is that it’s because most 
of us are impatient. We want to get 
somethin’ done before breakfast. We 
want a quick and simple answer, when 
most of the questions asked in fish and 
game affairs just can’t be answered that 
way. 

“ “Shut up the season,’ we used to say 
when things got bad. ‘Give ’em a rest.’ 
Or ‘Plant more fish,’ we used to say. ‘Tf 


fishin’ is bad, build some more hatcher- 
ies.’ And we’d do those things and hope 
we was goin’ to get somewhere, and 
mostly we didn’t. We didn’t get any- 
wheres because generally it ain’t so sim- 
ple. A lot of strange and hidden things 
work on birds and animals and fish. Not 
every eye can pick ’em out. Only a few 
eyes are trained to see ’em. And the 
more we restrict ranges and pollute wa- 
ters by what we call civilization, at the 
same time puttin’ more and more pres- 
sure on the stocks that are left, the 
more we need those eyes that can pick 
out the things you and I can’t see. 


6c OW, we've been findin’ unshot deer 

dead in this county. You call it 
starvation, Bill; but it seems to me we've 
got plenty of browse left. Maybe we ain’t, 
but it seems so. And if we have, then it 
ain’t starvation. And if it ain’t starva- 
tion, what is it? Are you goin’ to give 
me the right answer, Bill, or are you 
just goin’ to guess again? 

“Now, this gut-gatherer, as you call 
him, can use a microscope; and he knows 
the bugs that cause disease when he sees 
*em. And maybe he can find out what 
our deer died of; and if he finds that 
out, he’s half-way up the hill, because 
then some other smart lad can find the 
way to prevent other deer dyin’ of the 
same thing. 

“Tf we find them two things out for 
certain, it does away with any ex- 
cuse for guessin’, don’t it? And I hate 
to think of the years and money that’s 
been wasted in conservation affairs on 
bad guesses. 

“This use of technical information 
ain’t new, Bill—not by a long shot. Why, 
I hate to think of the things discovered 
by some professor workin’ in a labora- 
tory that have helped keep up our stocks 
of fish and game and that the feller who 
discovered ’em never got credit for! 

“Up until just recent, you know, al- 
most every hatchery superintendent and 
game-farm boss, and even us wardens, 
was scared of our jobs at least every 
two years. So it was only natural for 
every man to blow his own horn and tell 
how good he was and take credit for 
everything he heard or read about. Most 
folks seem to be suspicious of profes- 
sors. They admire good, practical men. 
But I notice that these good, practical 
men have leaned on the theorists good 
and hard. 

“Now we've come out in the open, 
you might say. We've admitted that 
home remedies don’t always work and 
that the time comes when we need a 
dector. One thing that’s maybe worked 
against the technical men bein’ as popu- 
lar as I think they ought to be is that 
there’s so few of ’em. The colleges just 
ain’t turned ’em out because we’ve been 
so mistrustful that only a few could 
get jobs. 

“And that brings me down to Mr. 
Darling and the $30,000 some ammuni- 
tion manufacturers turned over to this 
new American Wildlife Institute to help 
set up game-management courses in our 
farm colleges. Yes, some shell manufac- 
turer donated the $30,000, and the Bio- 
logical Survey put up $43,000 more, and 
states are bein’ (Continued on page 65) 
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The Cry ot the (S00SE 


How many hunters can identify the species of goose by its call? 


HERE is no sound of the wild in 
out-of-doors America so soul- 
stirring as the note of the wild 
goose, especially that of the big 
Canada honker. He carries in his throat 
a trumpet to stir the hearts of men as no 
other bird can. Whether we see the great 
bird in spring, dragging his line across 
the sky far above the droning city, or in 
early autumn, heading for the golden 
harvest field, or retreating 
majestically before a No- 
vember blast as winter dogs 
his wing-beats, he is ever a 
sight to stir red blood. There 
is a challenge in that wild 
clangor which makes a man 
bestir himself to do things. 
It is music of the most sub- 
lime sort that touches us 
deeply, as only the great 
masters can reach us. 

At least that far “clang of 
the wild goose” can stir me 
so, and I know many others 
have felt the same. Thoreau 
thought it worthy of rec- 
ord in his inimitable diaries: 
“On the first of April it 
rained and melted the ice, 
and in the early part of the 
day, which was very foggy, 
I heard a stray gray goose 
groping about over the pond 
and cackling as if lost, or 
like the spirit of the fog.” 

The mellow fluting and 
high piccolo notes of the 
great whistling swan are 
fine; the throaty clamor of his rare 
cousin, the trumpeter, also can kindle 
a flicker of emotion; the yelling of the 
snow-goose legions is a symphony of 
euphonious discord that brings some of 
that rapture I experience from the tinkle 
of ice-breaking wavelets pounding a 
frozen shore—but the honking of the 
Canada goose has deeper notes and finer 
suggestion in it. 

Were I to outlive the years of Methu- 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


selah, I could never forget the first time 
I heard that glorious symphony at close 
quarters. A Manitoba farm house—my 
boyhood home—at dark of an early au- 
tumn evening. Suddenly strange voices 
of the wild shot into the lamplit kitchen. 
I was out first, my mother hard on my 
heels. And as we stood to listen, spell- 
bound, to that ringing, echoing clamor 
I seemed almost swept off my feet. 





Young Canadas do not get their full voices until late winter 


or the following spring 


A large flock of Canada geese, calling 
in full voice like a pack of eager hounds, 
was passing low, almost overhead, so 
close that we heard the swishing of their 
mighty wings. They passed unseen in the 
dull murk of the night sky; yet in that 
moment, if not before, I was cast in the 
mold of a hunter and naturalist. Wawa, 
the wild goose, henceforth meant a lot 
in my life. 

It was away back in those days—I 


would put the date at about the early 
90’s—that I saw a great flight of geese, 
probably the greatest I have ever seen 
in one day. Then the flight of the interior 
still followed the Red River valley, feed- 
ing en route north and south in the 
Dakotas. Very few stopped on the fields 
of Clearsprings, my home region; the 
flocks all had through tickets. 

This particular flight passed south- 
ward on a Sunday in Oc- 
tober—a dull, chilly day 
with northerly wind—and 
the birds went over in 
thousands. They were in 
large flocks, direct from 
Hudson Bay or far north- 
ern feeding grounds. Lesser 
snows or wavies and gray 
geese—and probably many 
blue geese, though we then 
knew nothing of this mys- 
terious goose—swept south- 
ward at intervals all day. 
They were all high—the 
wavies often almost out of 
eyeshot—but their wild 
clangor kept us constantly 
on the edge of expectancy. 


WATCHED the flight 
from home all forenoon 

On the way to Sunday-school 
in the old log church I saw 
several flocks. I doubt that 
my mind that day was on 
the Golden Text. On the way 
home I saw more. Later, in 
the blackness of the early 
night, my last thoughts were on these 
birds crying out of the dark sky on their 
mysterious journey—an aerial march 
that by dawn would bring them to feed- 
ing grounds hundreds of miles southward 
That flight of great birds that mocked 
acquaintance filled me with strange long- 
ings, yearnings for something. South- 
eastern Manitoba could never afterward 
satisfy me. I must go where the wild 
geese go. And when old enough, I went 





The crash of a full chorus could only be appreciated by a Mendelssohn or a Bach 
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It was in the 90’s that this great flight, 
following the homesteaders’ wheat fields 
westward across the plains, switched 
from eastern to western Manitoba. For 
about twenty years they followed a 
course that took them through the 
Whitewater Lake and Oak Lake regions, 
using these lakes as watering places in 
their stop-over periods during migration. 
I caught up with my geese in 1901. My 
first job while still a callow youth was, 
of course, in the West, and my first ques- 
tion when I hit the platform of the sta- 
tion in that little prairie town was: Were 
there any wild geese in the region? 

Yes, there were geese in the fields, they 
said. Big gray Canadas even nested near 
the lakes. As they came only in the fall, 
that was a very long spring and summer. 
But no sooner was the prairie standing 
under its yellow shocks than the magic 
news came that geese had been seen, and 
soon a flight of a few flocks to the fields 
morning and evening was the order of 
the day. 

I was wild with excitement; I thought 
goose all day and most of the night. To 
get at them—that was the rub. It never 
entered my mind that I might not be 
able to hit them. Since twelve years of 
age, I had been a fair wing-shot. I knew 
that I did not have to learn to shoot. 
But I had to learn the game of shooting 
geese—a horse of another color. 

There were only Canada geese on those 
particular fields—the Glenora prairie, 
lying north of Rock Lake. The lakes here 
were deep and surrounded by woods. I 
used to think the finest sight in the world 
was to see the birds returning to the 
water in the forenoon after feeding. 

Always several gunshots high, they 
swept over the line of the shore, break- 
ing out in joyous cry—and then the 
miracle. Suddenly, as though at a com- 


A goose camp on the prairies in the good old days before automobiles, when 
the cry of the wild goose filled the air in places where now it is seldom heard 
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mand, the flock literally ex- 
ploded downward. Helter- 
skelter, every one for him- 
self, they dropped, sideslipped 
and darted toward the water. 
In maneuvers more sudden 
and erratic than mere falling 
bodies, they shot down, down, 
down, tumbling in a breath- 
taking pell-mell dive. At the 
time an onlooker would gasp 
at their terrible destruction, 
they suddenly caught the air 
in both wings, reformed ranks 
magically in a wink or two, 
and flapped along easily, set- 
tling with new commotion be- 
side their fellows that had 
preceded them. 


HIS was a beginning*and 

through the years that 
followed I met the various 
geese and learned their voices. 
their calls—their language. 
Each species, of course, has 
its own voice, distinctly rec- 
ognizable. Roughly speaking, 
all the Brantas—the birds 
with black head and neck and 
whitish throat and cheek patch, of which 
the Canada is best known—are honking 
geese. 

The honk itself is a two-note call, a 
deep throaty beginning slurred into a high 
trumpet blare almost an octave higher 
in pitch. In reality the two notes cor- 
respond to about numbers one and seven 
of the major diatonic scale. But all 
honkers do not honk alike. 

The largest of these Brantas, the 
Canada, has a deep, mellow, throaty 
call; while the smallest, the tiny cackler, 
has a very shrill voice. The call of the 
snow goose is a very deep, guttural note 


Lesser snow (left) and white-fronted (right) 
associate on the fields, but their voices are ut- 
terly unlike. The white-front titters and laughs 
and thus is often called “laugher” as well as 


“speckle-belly” 


followed by a very shrill one of high key. 
Many folk, mostly hunters, can learn to 
honk like a Canada—I myself soon mas- 
tered the art—but few can reach the 
high falsetto note of the wavy. The 
white-fronted goose titters crazily, en- 
tirely unlike any of the foregoing, The 
blue goose, however, calls much like the 
snow goose, and the emperor of Alaska 
cackles hilariously, in the manner of the 
white-front. The brants—maritime birds 
—show voice affinity with the Canada 
type; but while they honk, their note 
is rather weak and dry, hoarse and un- 
interesting. (Continued on page 64) 
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ROWNIE was given to me one win- 
ter in the Idaho mountains. He 
was a big, gangling nine-months- 
old Gordon setter pup, extremely 

timid and gun-shy—apparently a hope- 
less case. 

I had gone to the post office, fifty 
miles on snowshoes, with my team of 
three dogs. It was necessary for me to 
stop overnight with a rancher friend. 
There I saw the pup and was attracted 
to him. I’ve always had a weakness for 
Gordons because they can be trained to 
hunt anything from birds to bears, but 
I had not seen one for years. 

“What will you take for him?” I asked. 

“You can have him if you want him,” 
my friend replied, “but he’s got no sense 
and never will have any. I can’t- sick 
him on a cow, and he’s always after the 
sheep.” 

As if to emphasize his comment, just 
then the dog came around the barn, chas- 
ing the few head of sheep that my friend 
owned. Bill grabbed a pitchfork and let 
out a bawl as he ran at the dog. The 
pup took one look, and his tail went be- 
tween his legs as he dived for the near- 
est hole. 

“T’'ll kill the so-and-so if he stays 
around here!” Bill swore. “He might 
make a sled dog. Take him along.” 

I had some doubts, but I needed an- 
other dog; so after some effort I coaxed 
him, cringing, out of the hole. He bucked 
like a wild bronco when I put the har- 
nes$ on him. I did not hitch him in the 
team as we started up the valley, but 
both my wife and I exerted ourselves to 
show him that we were friends. We gain- 
ed his confidence before we had traveled 
an hour. Then we placed him second 
from the wheel, and within another hour 
he was doing his share of the work. 
Within a month he became the leader. 

The way that pup responded to kind 
treatment was astonishing. I’ve had many 
dogs in my time, but never one that was 
as easy to teach or as willing to obey. 
I taught him to retrieve and had little 
trouble in overcoming his gun-shyness. 
When summer came, my wife and I pack- 
ed in the mountains. While the dog was 
inclined to chase deer, one cuffing was 
all that was needed to change his ideas. 

In August, he took to grouse hunting 
like nobody’s business. I had to marvel 
at the way he could mark the fall of a 
bird or find a cripple. 

During the deer season, when I was 
guiding hunters, I kept the dog with me 
with some misgiving. I need not have 
worried. No matter how much bombard- 
ing was going on, he never tried to break, 
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An American bird dog in the Andes 
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although he would quiver with excite- 
ment. 

One of my party wounded a deer. We 
hunted for two hours, but could not 
find it. There was a plain blood trail 
where the deer ran down the hill, but 
we lost the trail in the willows in a creek 
bottom. The hunter suggested that I let 
the dog take the trail, and I rather re- 
luctantly consented. 

I led Brownie to a splotch of blood 
and told him “Dead bird!” 

With a bound he was away. Within 
two minutes we heard him barking sav- 
agely a few hundred yards down the 
creek, where he had the paunch-shot 
buck at bay. After that incident, none of 
my hunters ever lost a wounded deer. 

The next autumn we sailed for the 
tropics. Mid-winter found us in the 
Colombian Andes where the western 
range breaks down into the coastal jun- 
gle on the San Juan of the Macai. Search- 
ing for placer ground, we had brought 
our outfit as far as we could on horses, 
then sent the horses out and had peons 
back-pack our outfit on down the river 
into officially unexplored territory, pros- 
pecting as we went. 

Following the brawling San Juan, we 
finally came to an abandoned clearing 
of an outlaw who had recently been shot 
by police. It was about three acres in 
extent and grown to ripened corn. A 
small area of this was also planted to 
bananas and plantains. About three 
miles below we found a bar that 
showed gold, and here we decided to 
stop. I had the 
peons build, I'll 
venture to say, 
the only Ameri- 
can log cabin that 
was ever erected 
in Colombia. 


HEN the 

cabin was 
completed, all the 
peons, except one, 
were paid off and 
sent out. We were 
settled, and ex- 
pected to live off 
the country. 

Through correspondence 

I had gained considerable 
information of interior 
Colombia. I had learned 
that ammunition for Am- 
erican firearms was hard to 
get back of beyond and that 
one must expect to load his 
own ammunition. We had an 


assortment of rifles and 
pistols, and my wife and 
I each had a double bar- 
reled 20-gauge. I wanted 
an all-round gun; so 
I invented one. 

While we had 
stopped over in Salt 
Lake City I had a 
gunsmith friend take a .45-70 rifle 
barrel and bore it to chamber the 
.45-90 cartridge. He removed the 
rifling and _ cylinder-bored it; 
then he turned the barrel down on 
a lathe to fit the right barrel of 
my 20-gauge. He made new prongs 
for the ejector and fitted them. 


HILE he was at work on this job 
I fitted a peep sight to the tang 

and a gold bead on the muzzle. Then I 

made a mold for a round ball 

and a shell resizer. 

We went into the hills 

and tried out the gun af- 

ter it was in shape. With 

7% chilled shot the re- 

lined barrel did good 

work up to twenty-five 

yards, and with the round 

ball we found that we could 

hold them in a six-inch cir- 
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cle at forty yards. I was satisfied. 
I got a hundred rounds of .45-90’s 
and pulled the regular load. I only want- 
ed just the brass shells, but I had a 
time finding brass shells for the 20’s. 
Finally I found a hundred in a second- 
hand shop in Los Angeles. I knew I could 
get black powder in the tropics, but I did 
buy twenty-five pounds of various sizes 
of chilled shot and two cases of loaded 
shells. After I had purchased two thou- 
sand primers, I figured we could get by. 
We were in a game country. There 
were two types of grouse: the gallena, 
somewhat like the sharp-tailed grouse. 
and the galleneta, similar to our ruffed 
grouse. Then there was the pardice, like 
a quail except for their habit of lighting 
in the first convenient bush when flushed. 
There were three wild turkeys: the pavo, 
a noisy brown bird slightly larger than 
the domestic hen, the pavo 

negro, black turkey; the 

pahuel (pronounced pow- 
considerably larger. 
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Brownie 


The pavo real, wild peacock, complet- 
ed the list of game birds surrounding 
our cabin. 

While the cabin was being built I sent 
some of the peons to the clearing al- 
ready mentioned, and had them harvest 
a supply of 
corn for 
our future 
needs. The 
short dry 
season of 
mid-winter 
was on, 
and my 
wife and I 
hunted 
most of the time to supply meat for 
ourselves and the peons. 

Brownie was in his element. The gal- 
lenas and gallenetas were his choice. We 
never found them in coveys—always a 
single bird. Brownie would strike a hot 
scent, and then his tail would whip. When 
he made his stand, we had plenty of 
time to get ready, and we needed it. 
Both birds flew like bullets; and while 
the timber was fairly open, it took some 
shooting to bring one down. 


HE jungle undergrowth here was not 
more than knee-high, but without a 
dog it would not have been possible to 
find one bird in five. The natives 
were astonished at our wing- 
shooting. They have a healthy re- 
spect for American marksman- 
ship, and after they had seen 
Brownie work they had an equal 

respect for him. 

Going down the San Juan the 
second day after we left the 
horses, I had Nita stage an ex- 
hibition. Gallenas had _ been 
flushing every few yards; so I 
held the peons back and had her 
work ahead with the dog. The 
timber was exceptionally open, 
and I had noticed that each 
flushed bird went straight away 
from the dog—perfect shooting 
conditions. 

Within a few yards Brownie 
snapped into a stylish point. I 
held up my hand, and the line of 

peons came to a halt. 

“Watch,” I said. 

Nita nudged Brownie with 
her knee. “All right, boy,” 
she said. 

They edged up, and the 
bird flushed under her feet. 
When the bird had gained 
twenty-five yards, the little 
gun cracked—a clean kill. 
As Brownie retrieved the 

the natives looked at 
each other and mur- 
mured in wonder. 

Five birds were 
flushed within a quarter 
mile, and Nita dropped 
them. all without a 
miss. The natives were 
speechless with aston- 
ishment. I thought it 


Five birds were flushed 
within a quarter of a 
mile, and Nita dropped 
them all without a miss 


Brownie was holding 
him, all right, and hav- 
ing a lot of fun doing it 


was time for Nita to quit when she had 
established a reputation. 

Small wonder that the natives were 
astonished. Armed with a 3'%4-pound 
percussion-lock muzzle-loader of about 
.450 bore, their idea of shooting is to 
sneak within ten feet or so of a turkey 
in a tree and cut loose. Half a dozen 
pellets of shot is considered a load, and 
twice that many would be unthinkable. 

For six months the jungle supplied 
us with nearly all our food. Fiction 
may have it that food grows wild in a 
tropical jungle, but my experience in the 
American tropics convinced me that the 
average fiction writer is sadly lacking in 
information. But for the accidental find- 
ing of the clearing, our stay on the San 
Juan would have been brief and our wild 
food limited to the game that fell before 
our rifles and shotguns. 

While the game seemed to be plentiful, 
before six months expired we had to 
roam far afield to secure enough for 
food. One of us hunted all the time, and 
even then there was one period when for 
eight days we had nothing but corn-meal 
ground in a hand-mill and cooked into 
mush. This happened when the river 
was too high to cross to the clearing, 
which was on the wrong side. Most of 
the time this clearing supplied us with 
plantains, bananas and yams. 


HE pavo was our most common 

game. We usually found them in the 
trees; or if flushed from the ground, they 
flew into the nearest tree, and their rauc- 
ous squeaking nearly drove poor Brownie 
wild. The range was always short, and 
here the .45-90 barrel of my gun proved 
its worth. With 7% chilled it was deadly. 
Whenever a turkey fell, Brownie dashed 
in to retrieve. We owed our very exis- 
tence to this dog, for many a time we 
would have gone hungry but for his 
hunting and retrieving. One instance of 
this retrieving is worth relating. 

My wife and I were three or four 
miles from camp, prospecting on the 
Quebrado Pico. A lone pavo flew into a 
tree. I had only a .22 pistol, and when I 
fired at the bird it sailed into another 
tree. I followed it from tree to tree 
until I had fired several shots. Finally it 
flew away, and I turned back, convinced 
that I had not hit it. Brownie had a 
different idea, however, and followed it 
further. Thinking that he would soon dis- 
cover his error and trail us, we went on 
for perhaps a half mile. Then Nita 
glanced back. 

“Look, Ned!” (Continued on page 62) 
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A study of feeding deep-water ducks. Many bills touch the water 


Something A boutWildfow! 


Hunting ducks is a science. The more a man knows, the better sport he enjoys 


T was in the mid eighties, I believe, 
when jovial Capt. Arthur Du Bray 
first came West in the interests of 
an Eastern gun manufacturer. Not 

only was my old friend an experienced 
and very capable salesman, but he pos- 
sessed a wide acquaintance with the gun- 
ning fraternity throughout the country 
and an extended experience with practi- 
cally every branch of shooting. 

Although wooden decoys were not al- 
together unknown on the coast prior to 
his advent, it was Du Bray who popular- 
ized them there. At any rate, he induced 
a number of Western sporting goods 
dealers to make heavy importations of 
cedar blocks from Illinois and Michigan. 

Prior to this period and many years 
later, the practical market hunter re- 
lied on other kinds of stools as an aid 
to large bags, particularly in connection 
with marsh ducks. He was finally com- 
pelled to resort to the “blocks” when 
after canvasback on open tidal waters. 
But even in that field he preferred to 
use a scull boat rather than to bother 
with a large fleet of decoys. 

Aside from utilizing dead ducks as 
stools, the professional often favored 
profiles and used these with great suc- 
cess. Of course, an important considera- 
tion was their compactness and light 
weight. Four dozen silhouettes and the 
necessary supports could readily be car- 
ried in the game pockets of a duck coat 
and set out in a jiffy; but this was only 
one of several desirable points. Patterns 
could be varied so as to represent a dozen 
different natural profile poses, and the 
fact that this form of decoy was a 
novelty to the vast majority of wildfowl 
was greatly in its favor. 

The average duck of today knows 
nothing about profile decoys, and until 
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over-exploited the well-made silhouette 
will remain peculiarly effective. Also, 
when used with regulation full-form de- 
coys, they give the essential variety to a 
Set. 

Next to skilfully posed dead birds, no 
inanimate decoy is more effective than 
the silhouette on dead-calm water under 
a glaring sun. Under these circum- 
stances, well-designed and_ cleverly 
painted profiles appear particularly life- 
like and often wield a hypnotic influ- 
ence over wildfowl. I have had foxy old 
bull sprigs and greenheads warily circle 
decoys several times at a safe distance 
until finally attracted by a single con- 
spicuous silhouette. Immediately a bird 
would throttle down, draw in an extend- 
ed neck, and after a final swing around 
the pond would amble in lower and low- 
er, straight for that particular magnet. 


IDGEON are often a curse to 

the gunner, circling around and 
around a set just out of gun range and 
driving other ducks away by their scary 
actions. Still, flashily painted widgeon 
profiles, with the white shield on the 
drake’s wing accentuated, seem to fas- 
cinate them. Extremely deadly is the 
combination of silhouettes and a couple 
of dead drakes on floats drawn tandem 
through their midst. This bit of move- 
ment seems to be the final touch needed 
to animate the scene and convince sus- 
picious fowl that everything is lovely. 
And it works well with all varieties of 
ducks. 

It enhances the naturalness of a set to 
use a few front- and rear-view silhouettes 
with the outfit. While this is not vitally 
essential, it unquestionably adds to the 
effectiveness of the ensemble. Of course. 
a few good hollow cedar decoys are even 


more desirable if you have facilities for 
carrying them. They should be repainted 
in colors which harmonize with your 
profiles. And it is hardly necessary to 
add that your paints should be dead fiat. 

While profiles can be arranged singly 
or in groups on floats, upright wooden 
or wire supports are ordinarily used. 
These may differ in length so as to com- 
pensate for a varying depth. Good judg- 
ment is required in setting up the decoys 
so that they will offer a diversified and 
perfectly natural appearance when 
viewed from the main avenue of ap- 
proach. After arranging a set, you should 
circle it at a distance of forty or fifty 
yards, if possible, and remedy defects. 

As good a support as any can be made 
from thin strips of wood about 5% 
of an inch in width. Lay a short piece 4 
inches in length alongside and flush with 
the end of a piece 12 inches or longer. 
Attach with a couple of clinched nails; 
leave the upper 2% inches separable to 
serve as a clamp when the lower edge of 
the profile is forced between the strips. 
Light-weight tin plate is good ma- 
terial from which to cut your silhouettes; 
but if cost is no object, thin sheet 
aluminum is still better. 


ATERFOWL often haul out of the 

water to bask in the sun, to escape 
choppy seas and sometimes to seek grit 
on a gravelly bar or along shore. There- 
fore it is always advisable to take a few 
full-bodied silhouettes along, as these oft- 
en have a decided attraction for the birds 
and, being novel, will deceive them. At- 
tempt to fashion natural-appearing rather 
than statuesque profiles, for a careful 
study of wild birds on land and water will 
reveal that they often assume ungainly 
attitudes. If you haven’t facilities for 
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field observations, study the works of 
noted artists such as Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and a few others 
of high caliber who intimately know 
their birds. 

Natural profile is a primary considera- 
tion in decoys, solid or silhouette, after 
which comes accurate delineation of 
markings: these are the fundamentals 
which powerfully impress and influence 
wildfowl. Color is important too, but it 
must be handled judiciously. There is a 
sharp distinction between fall and win- 
ter plumage; and for the best results, 
vivid late-season colors should not be 
displayed in October or early November. 


RDINARILY it is advisable to paint 

decoys twice each season. However, 
if your stools are overly bright, you can 
use the market hunter’s ready remedy: 
stir up mud until the water becomes 
soupy, dip the decoys in this and repeat, 
if necessary, until the colors are suffi- 
ciently dim. 

When ducks become wild, a set of 
mud-hen silhouettes at a slight distance 
from your other decoys lends variety to 
the scene and assurance to incoming 
birds; in fact, they are effective by 
themselves. Waterfowl often have faith 
in the ability of other kinds of fowl to 
take good care of themselves, even 
though they question this in their own 
species. For instance, when sandhill 
cranes were on the open list and fairly 
numerous, geese had implicit faith in 
the sagacity of the long-shanked fellows 
and often sailed over them with utmost 
confidence, although they circled warily 
about their own kind. 

That the mud-hen silhouette can be 
startlingly realistic is proved by the ex- 
perience of a hunting buddy, Carl Wag- 
ner. A veteran of the Manitoba wild- 
fowl wars, Wag knows his ducks, geese, 
crane, chickens and what-not. Not long 
ago he fabricated some mud-hen sil- 
houettes which were practically perfect. 
His idea was to befuddle high- and wide- 
flying pintails and other canny fowl. 

It was a bit foggy the morning he 
initiated his works of art. And they not 
only fooled the ducks, but a certain old 
former denizen of the Kankakee 
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marshes who has lived among water- 
fowl for full fifty years. At any rate, for 
no sound reason at all, this person crept 
up on Wag’s imitations and ruthlessly 
mowed down four of them. 

“Durn it, I fell for that bunch like 
a sucker,” he admitted sheepishly. “You 
know, I could have smacked a dozen 
other bunches. But these fellers plumb 
fascinated me—there was something dif- 
ferent about ’em. Made me _ hanker, 
right then and there, for a mud-hen 
stew. And who in would ever ex- 
pect to find mud-hen decoys anywhere?” 

So far as wildfowl are concerned, 
there’s meat in the above. Why stick 
to old conventional styles they may have 
seen a hundred times before? Why not 
hand them something novel and dif- 
ferent? 

Doubtless you know or have heard 
something about “muds,” perhaps the 
crudest form of decoy but which is 
amazingly effective under certain condi- 
tions. While educated ducks rarely fall 
for “muds” or “dobies” of the rougher 
kind, fowl do so readily enough 
early in the season, when hun- 
ger or the gregarious urge over- 
rides their small amount of 
caution. Viewed from a consid- 
erable distance, such stools do 
create the impression that a 
considerable number of wild- 
fowl have gathered there. 





NEDUCATED and per- 

haps greedy birds will not 
believe their eyes on closer ap- 
proach, but adhere to the first 
impression. Just why we do not 
know, but a very similar hal- 
lucination often persists with 
us humans after we fall for the 
crude financial traps of ex- 
ploiters. Then, too, dead-tired 
birds, coming in after a long 
migration, or maybe having 
fought a strong head wind for 


Canvasbacks require a _ long 

lead. Below: Empty _ shells 

around the blind prove that 

some ducks decoyed to the prim- 
itive “muds” 





hours, drop down among those crude 
mud counterfeits and, forgetting all dan- 
ger, fall asleep. However, these are ex- 
ceptions—you cannot hope to fool the 
average ducks that easy. 

Western hunters have developed an 
improved form of “dobie” which will 
serve throughout the season. Lumps of 
mud were turned up from the bottom of 
a shallow pond and expertly patted into 
the form of a duck’s body with a trowel 
or paddle carried for that purpose. Small- 
er lumps of mud were rolled and squeezed 
into the semblance of a head and neck 
and stuck at one end of the body. 


HEN some progressive decided that 

a profile head and neck, cut out of 
tin or wood, would give the decoy a more 
natural appearance. But evolution did 
not stop there. It was found that a 
hinged, hollow metal mold would squeeze 
the mud gobs into close imitations of a 
duck’s body with great rapidity. Some 
hunters went so far as to carve heads and 
tail pieces out (Continued on page 63) 
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World War aviators 
take a day off and 
hunt wild pigeons 
and partridges 


By 
CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 
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STOOD beside an open grave. The 

pall-bearer on the left twitched my 

sleeve as a signal, and the four of us 

stepped two paces to the rear. Out 
of the corner of my eye I saw the bugler 
straighten his tunic and raise the shining 
trumpet to his lips. It began to come 
back to me as the first low note of taps 
mourned down the row of ancient trees 
along the cemetery drive. 

I know this isn’t the proper way to 
begin a story, but it is very true, and 
I must put it down from memory just 
as it happened. The second note of taps 
swelled to full cry, poignantly clear 
above the hushed rustle of many people. 
I thought of a drowning man and of all 
the things he is said to remember while 
he is drowning. That was the way this 
story came back—quick and sure, as it 
must come to a man about to drown. 

It was war time. The bright face of 
danger was there, and comedy, and a 
day of thrilling sport entirely divorced 
from the forces about us—and a boy 
who couldn’t have existed quite as he 
was any other place than at our airdrome 
on the hill above the Bar le Duc-Verdun 
Road. Third note of taps. 

The story begins here. 

The air was as velvet-smooth as the 
surface of the perfectly oval pond under 
my left wing. I made a 90-degree turn. 
throttled back to fourteen hundred 
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“revs” and dived. The post of the ring 
and bead sign centered on the target 
panel in the water. The guns jarred— 
the surface of the pond lashed into froth 
as tracer bullets hissed a blue-white path 
ahead of my line of flight. Then both 
guns jammed. I pulled up and tugged 
on the charging levers, hoping to clear 
the stoppages. No luck! 

Seventeen minutes later I landed on 
the airdrome and taxied up to the Arma- 
ment Officer who awaited my coming. 

“Listen, Tom,” I said. “We’re good 
friends; so don’t strain it. Please quit 
making me the goat on this new gun- 
testing mania of yours. Just because 
some manufacturer four thousand miles 
away thinks his product is going to win 
the war don’t—”’ 

“Tt’s the feed belt.” He smiled blankly 
and motioned to my crew chief. The 


A flock came rocking down on cupped wings to dip into the open aisle 


two of them climbed on the nose of the 
ship and poked about under the cowling. 
I sat in the cockpit, pushed my goggles 
back on a greasy forehead and surveyed 
the drab muddiness of this particular 
corner of the world. Overhead an ob- 
servation ship chattered its fussy way 
toward the front lines. Dirty canvas hung 
on the gaunt framework of our hangar 
as skin hangs on a starving horse. Beyond 
the flying field the valley of a tributary 
of the Meuse dipped away into sunless 
gray. Up this valley big guns thumped 
and “baroomed” like far-away surf. 


““W’VE been back and forth between 

here and that target ten times to- 
day,” I said to no one, “and I’m darned 
sick of it. I’m sick of this mud—I’m sick 
of looking at these underfed hangars— 
I’m sick of the whole darn war!” 














Home Is the Hunter 








“The skipper went to Bar le 





Duc to see his sweetie.” He 
tipped back on mired heels, 
his young face puckish. “Wish 
I had a sweetie. Of course, 
if you want to fly all the way 
over to that lake, why go 
ahead, but don’t say I didn’t 
try to help you.” 

Thirty minutes later the hill- 
top swung under my left wing. 
In a short time it would be 
foggy-dark and our afternoon 
patrol would be coming in. 
The lake was thirty kilometers 
away. I made a 90-degree turn, 
throttled back to fourteen hun- 
dred and dived. The post of the 
ring sight centered on a waste 
of scraggly, boulder-strewn 
meadow. At five hundred feet 
I pressed the triggers. The guns 
jarred into a vicious tac-tac- 
tac-tac, and phosphorus stung 
my nostrils. Then the guns 
jammed again. 

Boulder-strewn meadow 
rushed up at me. I nudged the 
throttle open and pulled into a 
climbing turn toward home. As 
the Spad fled above the rough 
slope a dozen brown birds beat 
out from a thicket of thorn 
and disappeared under my tail 
group. 

The next morning fog 
clamped down on us, accom- 
panied by that never-to-be- 
forgotten French drizzle. When 
I entered the mess shack, Bing 
Stout stood at the bar in con- 
versation with the man _ be- 
hind it. 

‘*Now 
on a rainy 
day such as 
this, when we 
doughty knights of 
the air can’t sally forth * 
to joust with the wily s 
Fritz, I suggest a snifter be- 
fore breakfast. A finger of 
brandy, a finger-nail of bitters, 
a dash of lemon, a gentle squirt 
of eau de Cologne and just a 
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and the muzzle blast of our guns 


“It’s to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” a deceptively gentle voice 
said. Bing Stout, the infant of the outfit, 
stood ankle-deep in the mud at the wing- 
tip and answered my soliloquy. Placing 
one hand behind him, he raised the other 
in a commanding gesture and spoke in 
grand burlesque: “From the broad blue 
waters of the Pacific to the stern and 
rock-bound coast of Maine, my country 
right or wrong!” 

“Nuts,” the Armament Officer grunt- 
ed, his voice muffled in cowling. 

“Hey, fellow,” Bing whispered, mov- 
ing closer. “Why go clear over to the 
lake? See that hill?” He pointed across 
the gray valley to a wooded crest. “Put 
the slugs in the top of that lonesome 
desolation.” 

“Orders,” I said and quoted: “No pro- 
miscuous shooting will be tolerated.” 


‘s 
“Hey, enfant terrible,” I in- 
terrupted, pushing the glass 
away from him. “You always 
know the hidden secrets of this menage. 
Who owns shotguns?” 
He leaned back and eyed me. “Such 


grammar! Shotguns? Armaments, you 
mean. Got a dozen of ’em. Didn’t you 
see that order about trapshooting being 
available to pilots like yourself who can’t 
hit the side of a mountain?” 

“T hit the mountain,” I said, “and you 
should see what I scared out of the 
bushes.” 

“T hope it wasn’t two characters out 
of de Maupassant.” 

I smiled. “Eat your eggs, and 
let’s get going.” 

Later, after a visit to the arm- 
ament tent, we took the path 
down toward the village of Ezra 
La Petite. The valley was smoky 
with fog, the rumble of traffic on 
the Verdun Road ominous and 


unbroken. A column of 155’s slipped 
quietly along, the slicker-clad drivers 
leaning against slow rain. French trucks 
rattled and banged in the opposite direc- 
tion. Motorcycles, humming like bees, 
wove between the two columns. 

We waited for a break and walked 
across the road. A small muddy stream 
brawled off into the mists, and beyond 
the stream the hill-slope climbed into 
low clouds. 

“What did you scare out of the 
bushes?” Bing demanded as we crossed 
the stream.on a log bridge. 


- UNS,” I said. “No—not Ger- 

mans.” This in answer to his in- 
credulously comic eyebrows. “Hungarian 
partridges. And that isn’t all. Last night 
I came down to the valley, and in talk- 
ing to old Ulysses One Leg at the café 
I found out that this hill was once part 
of a game preserve. Before the war, 
Count somebody or other used to hunt 
here every winter.” 

“Count Shoot-’Em-On-The-Rise,” Bing 
said. “Know him well. Used to go to 
school with him—in fact, we were room- 
mates. In fact—” 

I propped the pump gun against a tree 
and surveyed my grinning companion. 
“Please! You see, I take my shooting 
seriously.” I broke open a box of shells, 
and we loaded the magazines. “Par- 
tridges and hares and wild boars. Several 
thousand acres of cover to hunt.” 

“A wild boar,” Bing answered, “is what 
I ask Santa for on Christmas Eve.” 

We started up the slope. High sedge 

grass wet us to the 
knees. In five min- 
utes we came to 
occasional (Con- 
tinued on page 66) 


A single bird 
broke from 
under my 
feet with a 
harsh beat of 


pinions 





“Lrout of the Mauskegs 


Taking the wilderness trout of the Cariboo country 


IGHTIEST watercourse in all 

British Columbia, the Fraser 

River thunders down from in- 

land heights to create a broad 
valley of enchantment. Within its depths 
flows the life-blood of many lesser rivers 
and creeks, which have united to im- 
pregnate the Pacific with a voluminous 
burden. Out of the northland rolls the 
Fraser, mixing the snow waters of the 
Canadian Rockies with the silt of the 
Nechako, the Quesnel and the Chilcotin 
Rivers. And from the timbered plateaus 
of the Cariboo country comes the brown 
taint of the muskegs. 

Unsung and oftentimes unmarked are 
the insignificant streams which drain this 
high swamp country, but they lead the 
venturesome sportsman to a land of 
plenty. I have in mind an unimportant 
locality known to the few inhabiting 
woodsmen as the Bonaparte, an area of 
close timber and windfalls, of muskegs 
and swamp lakes. 

The swamp lakes, for the most part, 
are without name or number. They range 
from mere spring pools to fine bodies of 
water several miles in extent. The larger 
lakes are usually fresh and sweet, being 
fed by countless springs. Under cover of 
closely knit jack-pines, meandering creeks 
connect the lakes, which lie like irregular 
chain links in broad, little-frequented 
valleys. 

The sporting possibilities of these 
swamp lakes are tremendous, but seldom 
appreciated. This revelation came to me 
one September evening as I cautiously 
looked out over a nameless swamp lake 
with the hope of seeing the black form 
of a bull moose on the farther shore. No 
such luck, but I did see something that 
caused me to lower my rifle from a ready 
position and stare in wonderment. 

Every few feet of the lake’s surface 
was broken as if by monstrous raindrops. 
I glanced skyward, but the heavens were 
clear of rain clouds. Then I observed 
the near-by disturbances more closely, 
and occasionally saw the silvery sides 
and the square tails of large trout, rising 
to the evening’s feast of insects. Many 
of the cavorting fish were easily five 
pounds in weight! 

As I watched the play of wilderness 
trout I realized that here was a lake 
which, in all probability, had never 
known the tread of an angler along its 
shores. It lay back in the bush country 
more than ten miles from the nearest 
by-road and approximately 150 miles 
from the first group of habitations which 
might be called a town. In their remote 
habitat these trout were disturbed only 
by the moose and deer that came to 
drink. the eternally busy muskrats, the 
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By PAUL W. GARTNER 


flocks of resting waterfowl, and the oc- 
casional trapper and hunter. 

Aside from the remoteness of the 
locality, there is another important rea- 
son why these waters are rarely, if ever, 
fished. The shores are of a character to 
discourage the none-too-ambitious an- 
gler. The swamp lakes with which I be- 
came familiar had, without exception, 
margins that were boggy and very heavily 
weeded. 

My first efforts with the fly rod con- 
vinced me that it was impracticable to 
cast from the shore. It seemed another 
case of being very near and yet so far 
from a sporting objective. There was 
nothing within one hundred miles which 
so much as resembled a boat; so it ap- 
peared that our best bet would be to 
wade the weedy shallows in order to get 
within casting distance of open water. 
But this idea was foredoomed. 

On a day in late September, crisp with 
the frostiness of approaching winter, a 
Canadian companion and I seriously took 
up the problem of fishing for the trout 
of the muskegs. The swamp lake which 
we chose for our initial endeavors was 
conveniently located within a mile of the 
cabin of our friend, Stad Marsden. 

Scud Lambert, a rangy, well-built fel- 
low, first ventured into the shallows, fly 
rod in hand. But I speak very carelessly 
when I call the margin of the lake a 
“shallow.”’ Actually, below the foot or 
two of water, grass and lily-pads, lay a 
mean, although not dangerous bog. 

My partner had taken only a few steps 
when his long legs began to sink. A sud- 
den lunge to regain the shore, and he 
was mired to his knees. He sank no 
farther, luckily, but still the adhesiveness 
of the muck made it a_ back-bending 
task to drag him free by means of a 
bough of spruce. Although covered to 
his chest with mud and water from his 
horizontal ride through the shallows, 
Lambert’s physical discomfort was sec- 
ondary to his disappointment in not be- 
ing able to fish this trout heaven. 
a HERE’S only one way to fish 

these swamps,” he declared. 

“And that?” I inquired. 

“We've got to have a 
Lambert. 

Notwithstanding our sudden decision 
to construct a float of logs, I made a 
thorough attempt that day to flyfish the 
lake from the shore. In a few places, 
where a lane of open water showed be- 
tween weed beds, I found I was able to 
place a few lengthy casts, but frequently 
I left a feathered lure and a piece of 
broken leader fast to some tough bit of 
aquatic vegetation. In spite of this handi- 


raft.” said 


cap, however, I managed a few good 
rises, and twice hooked lusty trout. But 
in the task of bringing these gamy fish 
shoreward I was defeated almost before 
I had opportunity to know the strength 
of my adversaries. A side rush into the 
weeds, a tangle, and ‘shortly I reeled in a 
broken leader. 

That night in Marsden’s cabin our 
conversation dwelt upon rafts and their 
construction. Even such a crude craft de- 
serves proper consideration if it is to be 
safe and practical. Many an angler has 
suffered a loss of equipment and been 
given a frigid ducking simply because he 
was careless in building his raft. It is an 
exceedingly embarrassing moment when 
two floating logs upon which you are 
standing began to split apart. 


TAD MARSDEN had some good ideas 

on the subject. During his years on 
the trap line he had hewn numerous 
rafts, in order to cross water which lay 
between him and his destinations. And 
since his log floats were intended for 
progress, he had designed them on a 
streamline principle. This idea immedi- 
ately appealed to us. 

“Rafts are best as one-man affairs,” 
explained Marsden. “If you’re alone on 
the ship, you don’t have to bother 
whether your pardner’s behaving like a 
sailor or not. Anyway, it’s just as easy 
to build two small rafts as it is one big 
one.” 

WithStad Marsden’s able assistance we 
constructed two “streamline” rafts. Each 
float consisted of four poles, between 
7 and 9 inches in diameter and 15 to 16 
feet in length. The two longest poles 
were placed in the center to furnish a 
roughly pointed prow. These poles were 
bound together with wire and spiked to 
crosspieces, the spikes being a part of 
our automobile equipment. 

The mid portion of each float was 
made more or less level. As a raft fisher- 
man is generally more secure sitting than 
standing, we fixed block seats just back 
of the leveled areas. We even went so 
far as to build arm rests, to aid the 
raftsman when rising, sitting and stabi- 
lizing his ship. For navigating purposes 
we secured long, light poles. 

“Better carry a spare,” advised Stad. 
“The mud might drag one from your 
hands.” 

Thus were two serviceable rafts con- 
structed on the lonely shore of a wilder- 
ness muskeg. Without delay we launched, 
tested and christened our log creations. 
Leaping Lena was the name I chose. 

Scud Lambert had different ideas. He 
claimed his craft had a soul and would 
be offended with any name less dignified 





than the Queen of the Swamps. 

So Lena and the Queen of the 
Swamps were tied side by side 
in what we called “mooring 
stalls.” Each stall consisted of 
two pairs of short poles driven 
deep into the mud. These pre- 
vented the crafts from drifting 
and kept them pointed lakeward, 
so that a raft rider might shove 
off without unnecessary delay. 


T daybreak the following 

morning we moved with keen 
anticipation along a game trail 
which led to the lake. Snowshoe 
rabbits scampered into the brush. 
A half dozen willow grouse roar- 
ed back into the security of a 
thicket. As we approached the 
lake shore the sound of hoof- 
beats told of a deer startled from 
its morning’s drink. 

With restrained enthusiasm we 
looked out over the lake, the 
farther shore of which was still 
lost in the gray light of dawn. 
In a moment our smiles became 
distorted into expressions that 
reflected a mental question. So 
far as we could see, the surface 
was unbroken by rising fish. In 
the crisp, silent air the water 
was unrippled, save by the wakes 
of three busy muskrats that were 
cruising about like diminutive 
motorboats 

“They're lying in deep water 


Lusty trout of the muskegs 


this morning,” I remarked regretfully. 

“Well, we're here to bring ’em up,” 
put in Lambert. 

“Looks like work for a little spinner,’ 
I ventured. 

“We'll soon find out about that,” said 
my companion. 

I boarded Lena’s frosty deck and 
shoved off, while her companion ship, 
the Queen, struggled to release her stern 
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Trout of the Muskegs 
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A raft fisher captures a 4-pound swamp trout 
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from the mud. Not so queenly, 
thought I. Cruising slowly along 
about three hundred feet from 
shore, I located some beautiful 
pockets and lanes among the lily- 
pads. A Royal Coachman and a 
Gray Hackle adorned my leader, 
and now, with the freedom of 
many open acres, I cast upon the 
glossy water. 

How I prayed for a slight stir- 
ring breeze! After countless casts, 
without a hint of a rise, I changed 
flies, although I might have saved 

myself the trouble. I derived splendid 
fly-rod practice, but no action. My part- 
ner appeared equally inactive. 

The dawn was brightening. From be- 
hind the timber to the east lifted a 
golden sheen which proclaimed that this 
morning the sun would shine. I had 
changed my lure to a small hammered- 
brass spinner, which I now cast faith- 
fully, at the same time watching the 


warm glow that crept downward on the 
timber of the near-by shore. Shortly it 
would touch the water. 

I wondered if the sun’s rays would 
make a difference in the fishing. But at 
that moment contemplation of natural 
beauty was driven from my mind by a 
gamy tug on my line. Action at last! 
The spinner turned the trick to the tune 
of a fine 12-inch rainbow. Just as I 
netted this first catch of the muskeg I 
felt the warmth of sunlight on my back. 


SHOUT reminded me of my com- 
panion. “Camera!” yelled Lambert. 
In truth, a motion picture of his 
activities that morning on the raft 
would have made a fine sequence. His 
fly rod was a living thing, gyrating in a 
fashion to make the spine tingle. I saw 
the first surface play of the day when a 
beautiful fish of several pounds broke 
water a hundred feet from him. 
The outcome (Continued on page 72) 
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CONSIDERABLE part of the 

A fun of hunting is recalling past 

trips and thinking over the 

shots you have had. Difficult 
snap shots that made you feel proud; 
average shots during the course of the 
day and, yes, those unforgettable shots 
where you should have connected but 
didn't. 

Memory is, on the whole, kind to us. 
It glosses over the rough spots and 
illuminates the pleasant moments. And 
for the shooting man it’s just as well. 
We all like to think of the clean kills, 
of the birds retrieved without a feather 
ruffled; but there are times when things 
don’t go smoothly. We can all remember 
birds that required a lot of seeking be- 
fore we found them. 

A game bird is never really bagged 
until it is in the coat pocket. 
This was impressed upon me 
in a way that I shall never 
forget when I was a lad in 
my teens. I had just ac- 
quired my first shotgun, and 
the country about the town 
in Michigan where we lived 
included some of the finest 
grouse cover to be found 
anywhere. It was a poor day 
indeed whena fellow couldn't 
fly from thirty to forty 
birds. 

With a brand-new gun, 
pockets loaded with shells, 
and unlimited energy, I 
spent every spare hour in 
the cover, blazing away at 
every bird that got up with- 
in range; but I just couldn’t 
hold that gun where it be- 
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out an old-time partridge 
hunter and unburdened my 
soul. With a twinkle in his 


do no good to shoot at a 
pa’tridge. You've got to git 
that gun out ahead of him 
and keep it movin’ while you shoot. 
Come along with me next Saturday and 
I'll show you what I mean.” 

That morning the old-timer did show 
me—showed me how he could do it to 
the extent that when lunch time came 
he had three fine birds in his coat. Late 
that afternoon we worked a piece of 
cover that was bordered on one side by 
a tamarack swamp, the land rising in a 
gentle slope to second-growth hard- 
woods. I hunted the part near the swamp, 
and my companion walked on my right 
about twenty yards off in the brush. 
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It is better to miss a bird than to leave him dead 
in the brush 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


Illustrated by the Author 


A big gray-tailed grouse broke out of 
the cover near the edge of the swamp 
and climbed for the hardwoods, present- 
ing an easy quartering shot. My heart 
pounded with excitement as I threw off 
the safety and brought the gun to my 
shoulder. Trying desperately to remem- 
ber what I had been told, I poked the 
gun out ahead of that clattering bird and 
fired. The grouse collapsed and hit the 
ground with a thud. I was simply petri- 
fied with delight. At last! 

But when I got to the spot where the 
bird had struck, there was nothing but 
a few feathers. An instant later I heard 
my friend shoot, but the disappointment 
of losing the grouse I had knocked down 
was so great that I paid no attention 
to the shot. I was still looking under 
near-by stumps and piles of leaves when 
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If you use your eyes, this method I will generally bring results 


my friend approached, holding a large 
gray-tail by a leg. 

“Here he is, son,” the old-timer said. 
(I wondered how he could be so calm 
about it.) “You winged-tipped him, and 
I shot him running. Now I want to give 
you another piece of advice. When you 
knock down a bird, git to the spot where 
he hit as fast as you can, and never 
take your eye off that spot.” 

That statement contains much of the 
secret of finding your game: never take 
your eye off of the place where a bird 
falls. You may think that you have the 
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spot marked exactly, but it is surprising 
how much one bush or clump of grass 
resembles another, and if you look away 
for an instant it is often impossible to 
locate the exact spot again. 

But the fact that you have marked 
the place where the bird struck does not 
necessarily imply that you will find it 
there. There are several things to be 
considered, principally the speed at 
which the bird was travelling, the dis- 
tance above the ground, and the angle of 
flight with relation to the line of fire. 

In the case of a straightaway shot. 
you will be pretty certain to find the bird 
somewhere along the line of fire. With 
your eye on the place where you saw the 
bird strike the earth, you reload your 
gun before starting forward. The empty 
case on the ground marks the point 

from which you shot; but 
if the cover is thick, it is a 
good idea to remove your 
hat and hang it on a branch: 
As you go forward, a most 
Pee useful stunt is to break a 
ve . twig here and there on near- 
by bushes every few yards. 
When you have reached the 
place where you marked 
your bird down, if it isn't 
in sight, tie your handker- 
chief to a branch to mark 
that spot. You now have 
the line of fire. 


LMOST invariably your 
bird will be found far- 
ther out from the gun than 
you would suppose. A fast- 
flying bird killed several 
yards above the ground will 
have sufficient momentum 
r to carry it, in many cases, a 
=, lot farther than would seem 
possible. If you do not find 
your bird where you think 
it ought to be, continue 
along the line you have 
established. The _ slightest 
pitch in the ground will often cause a 
bird to roll for several yards. 

Next to establishing the line of fire, 
the most valuable aid in retrieving game 
is looking for feathers. Drifting down 
and lodging in twigs and grass, feathers 
form a useful clue to direction, but not 
necessarily to location. 

Last fall I was hunting partridge in 
one of our rough Connecticut covers. 
Toward the close of the day, as my 
companion and I were returning to the 
car, a bird flushed a dozen yards to my 
right out of some thick stuff and bored 
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for a near-by hillside. When the grouse 
had cleared the dense cover sufficiently 
for a shot, it was nearly forty yards out 
and flying at top speed through the 
branches of the second growth. Snapping 
at the bird, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing it double and somersault in the air, 
rolling over and over in a long parabola. 


ARKING the place where the bird 

struck was impossible because of 
the undergrowth. The best I could do 
was to keep my eye on the last tree I had 
seen the partridge pass in its descent. 
A few yards from this tree, which I 
marked by breaking a branch, I found 
a feather lodged some ten feet above 
the ground in another tree. This gave 
me the approximate line, and following it 
I found another feather at least ten 
yards beyond. That feather was lodged 
in the twigs of a bayberry bush four feet 
high. A patch of feathers lay fifteen feet 
beyond, and there was my partridge on 
its back. 

If one cannot distinctly see a bird 
going on after the second shot, it is a 
safe plan to follow and look for feathers. 
Many birds are undoubtedly killed and 
left in the field unintentionally by gun- 
ners who take long shots and conclude 
that they have missed, without stopping 
to search. 

Just last season I shot at a woodcock 
that flushed from a thick clump of cat- 
brier. Missing with the right barrel, 
I had just time to swing past the 
bird and pull as it disappeared behind 
some cedars. It was a hundred-to-one 
bet, with the odds in favor of the long- 
bill; but judging from the way the 


pointer acted, my partner concluded that 
the dog knew more about the case than 
we. He streaked over the ground to the 
place where we had last seen the bird 


A Bird in Hand 


and worked around pretty thoroughly. 

In the meantime my partner came up 
to the clump of cedars by a roundabout 
way. About ten yards beyond where the 
dog and I were hunting he picked up the 
woodcock, killed clean. Due to the angle 
of flight and the slope of the ground, the 
distance was much greater than I had 
supposed. 

While most of the difficulty in finding 
birds occurs in heavy cover, it is by no 
means an easy matter to locate your 


A good retriever is the best insurance 
against lost game 


game in open country. All game birds 
are protectively colored, and when a 
snipe falls with its back up on the aver- 
age bog the problem of finding it closely 
resembles that of trying to locate a flea 
on a Persian rug. 

An old dodge which is still popular 
among marsh gunners is to walk directly 
to the spot where the snipe was seen to 


fall and to place the hat on a clump of 
grass. The gunner then walks in an ever- 
widening spiral around the hat, examin- 
ing the ground closely and kicking aside 
tufts of grass as he goes. This method 
usually brings results. 

The problem of retrieving game really 
resolves itself into two classes: dead 
birds and crippled birds. While none of 
us wants to wing a bird, because of the 
difficulties of wing shooting this does 
ocgasionally happen. With a good dog 
such birds are seldom lost, because they 
leave a well-defined scent trail which is 
easily picked up and followed. 

In the course of a hunt this season 
we met a young farm lad who was rather 
dejectedly searching a two-acre field 
covered with fox-grass and bayberry. 
He told us that he had knocked down a 
cock pheasant a half hour before and 
had searched every bit of the field with- 
out seeing a trace of the bird. 


turned loose a wide-ranging set- 

ter. The dog made a cast along 

the edge of the field, and before he 
had gone a hundred yards he whipped up 
into the wind, made a short dash into a 
bayberry bush and came out with the 
rooster. That old setter did the job in 
three minutes, and I feel certain that the 
lad would never have found his bird even 
if he spent the rest of the day looking. 
On the other hand, a man can ‘do 
much toward gathering his own game 
when birds are killed outright. As we 
all know, there are times when the 
earth is dry and scenting conditions are 
poor. A bird stopped directly in the air 
and striking the ground without rolling 
leaves little or no scent. In such cases, 
the dog is handicapped and cannot find 
the bird unless he actually stumbles on it. 
Some dogs (Continued on page 57) 


If this bird is killed dead, he will be a good twenty yards down his line of flight from the point where the shot hit him 
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Head of the fer-de-lance 


OR two days, Dr. do Silva, en voy- 

age from his home in Rio to his 

rubber and nut plantation in the 

state of Para, had been my fellow 
passenger, but it was not until we ar- 
rived at our destination that I learned 
that he was extremely well informed 
concerning the fauna and Reptilia of 
the Amazon basin. 

I had turned the conversation to 
snakes by mentioning that I had been 
told in Honduras the previous year that 
the single species of rattlesnake common 
to the tropics of the New World was very 
much more poisonous and dangerous 
than the big diamondbacks or any other 
of the score or more species of rattler 
found in the temperate latitudes of Mexi- 
co and the United States. 

“You will find our leading Brazilian 
authorities will confirm that,” Dr. do 
Silva replied thoughtfully, “but always 
with a single exception which, on ac- 
count of the isolation of the rare genus 
in question, might be rated as negligible. 
A half hour or so before your plane 
from Buenos Aires headed into the estu- 
ary of the river which forms the great 
coffee-exporting harbor of Santos you 
saw, or might have seen, a small rocky 
island notching the seaward horizon. It 
is called Queimada Grande, and is not 
over a square kilometer or two in extent. 

“Uninhabited, it consists only of steep 
ridges of basaltic rock rising out of 


A most remarkable photograph of a coral snake of exceptional size 
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Interesting experiences with South 
American reptiles 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


brilliantly green patches of tropical jun- 
gle. The only life consists of swarms of 
sea birds—mostly migratory—and great 
numbers of the rare island tree viper, 
found nowhere else in the world. The 
scientific name is Bothrops insularis 
(Amaral), from Dr. Afranio do Amaral, 
Director of the Institute of Serum Ther- 
apy at Sao Paulo, who discovered and de- 
scribed it. 

“It is this viper which, both Dr. do 
Amaral and his colleague, Dr. Vital 
Brasil, agree, has the most powerfully 
toxic venom of any snake to be found in 
the Western Hemisphere. The only other 
snake of the New World which might 
be rated as more venomous than the 
tropical rattler is the yellow-bellied sea 
snake, found in the waters of the Pacific 
between the Bay of Panama and the Gulf 
of California. But this remarkable snake 
is never found on land, and human be- 
ings are rarely exposed to its bite, which is 
possibly deadlier than that of any other 
known reptile, not excluding the cobra.” 

Subsequently Dr. do Silva roughly 
translated for me one of Dr. do Amaral’s 
bulletins on the island tree viper, and 
also gave me a memorandum of some 
of Dr. Raymond Ditmars’ observations 
on the same remarkable snake. Dr. Dit- 
mars said: 

“This curious viper is pale brown, 
with rather widely separated cross bands. 
Adult length is between three and four 
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feet... . There are many birds on the 
island, some of them possibly resting 
there during incidental migrations from 
outjutting points of the mainland or 
other islands in the vicinity. Hence these 
snakes, which occur in abundance, have 
plenty of food, and appear to feed, when 
adult, upon nothing but birds, for the 
immediate killing of which they have 
developed a particularly powerful venom. 
Experiments have shown that this isolat- 
ed viper has the most highly toxic venom 
of any species of its genus. . . . Bothrops 
insularis is not immediately related to 
the palm vipers, although it is arboreal 
and has a partially prehensile tail.” 


T was my mention of the way I had 

seen a Central American king snake 
completely paralyze with fright a pair 
of cascabels, or tropical rattlers, into 
whose cage it was dropped in San Pedro, 
Honduras, that was directly responsible 
for the invitation from Dr. do Silva to 
stop off at Belem and visit his planta- 
tion, a few hundred miles back into the 
interior of Para. 

Abnormally heavy rains on the basins 
of both northern, southern and Andean 
tributaries had brought the Amazon to 
a flood stage beyond the high-water 
marks of recent years. The launch which 
picked us up from the river steamer a 
few miles below the mouth of the Tapa- 
jos brought word that the do Silva fa- 
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senda was almost completely inundated 
and that there had been an astonishing 
concentration of jungle life on the sec- 
tion still above the rising waters. Among 
the refugees was the largest bushmaster 
ever heard of in that region, which had 
been captured alive after a fight with a 
famous snake-killing terrier belonging to 
the plantation. There was some doubt as 
to whether dog or snake would survive. 


OTHING but tree and palm trunks 
broke the green-brown surface of 
the flood waters until we were right at 
the edge of the clearing leading back to 
the fazenda buildings. The launch head- 
ed on over the submerged landing stage 
and moored against the stout hardwood 
palings of a half-flooded cattle corral. 
The low eminence beyond rose several 
feet above water-level, with uninundated 
or soggy ground stretching for a mile or 
more to the sheer edge of the forest wall. 
The manager estimated that perhaps 
three or four square kilometers were 
above the highest line of the flood. This 
area was crowded with stock and refugees 
concentrated from the overflowed region, 
to say nothing of the jungle denizens that 
kept edging in over the fringe. An anti- 
reptile patrol, on foot and in boats, had 
been maintained for several days. 

All of the homes were from five to 
ten feet above the ground—the mana- 
gers house resting on concrete piers, 
those of the foremen and laborers on 
piles of palm or bamboo. The office, 
warehouses and the dwellings of the man- 
ager and his staff were roofed with gal- 
vanized iron and screened. All of the 
palm-thatch houses were open to any- 
thing that flew, climbed or crawled. 
Mosquitoes, strangely, were rare, and the 
disease-carrying Anopheles almost un- 
known. Dysentery was a worse threat 
than malaria, but only to those who were 
not careful to have all of their drinking 
water boiled. 

The manager’s house, where we put 
up, was a rambling one-story affair, open 
to the rafters and with more porch and 
unenclosed space than rooms. Free cir- 
culation of air was the main considera- 
tion. The rooms were hardly more than 
dressing and storage rooms opening off 
the showers. Hammock and hammock- 
hooks menaced at every turn. There is 
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a saying that the planter of the Brazilian 
tropics uses a bed for only two purposes 
—as a nuptial couch and as a funeral 
bier. The manager’s house was equipped 
for neither nuptials nor funerals. I saw 
several folded cots, but they were fall- 
ing to pieces from the ravages of ants 
and mildew. 

There was just time before the swift 
tropic twilight clamped its lid down to 
visit the survivors of the jungle fight. 
The big Airedale, swathed in bandages, 
was swollen and short of breath, but 
otherwise in remarkably good shape for 
a 40-pound animal that had been bitten 
half a dozen times by one of the most 
savage and venomous of tropical snakes. 
He was in sufficient possession of his 
faculties to recognize Dr. do Silva and 
try to stagger over to nuzzle his hand. 

The terrier’s owner—a_half-breed 
negro and Indian—gave us a voluble ac- 
count of what had happened, meanwhile 
renewing application of aromatic leaves 
cooked up with a number of other ob- 
scure ingredients in a stone pot. The 
snake, retreating back up a jungle path 
before the rising water, and the terrier 
saw each other at almost the same in- 
stant. Each attacked simultaneously, the 
pinkish-brown serpent as ready as the 
dog. Having seen his pet repeatedly 
crunch up the deadliest of jararaca and 
coral snakes as readily as he would dis- 
pose of a string of sausage links, the 
master had no misgivings at the outset 
about the result. He recalled an instant 
too late that this huge bushmaster was 
a valuable specimen, and as such should 
have been captured rather than killed or 
maimed in a fight. 


HIS was the terrier’s first experi- 

ence with the pugnacious bushmas- 
ter. The fact that it came to meet him in 
full charge instead of awaiting his on- 
slaught had, perhaps, made him fail for 
the first time to fasten his teeth in the 
deadly neck hold which always enabled 
him to finish his snake without danger 
of being bitten. If he got any neck grip 
at all, it was shaken off by the rough 
scales of this most heavily armored of 
vipers. When his white teeth did fasten 
to a hold, it was a foot or two farther 
down, leaving enough of the muscular 
neck free to turn and strtke. 
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Most of the plunges of the great fang- 
ed jaws were expended upon the air, but 
every now and then one or both of the 


scimitar teeth seemed to find flesh, 
though perhaps quite as frequently in its 
own coils as in the body of its assailant. 
The negro was confident his pet would 
have chewed through the snake at the 
point of his hold, but hardly before he 
had received his own death wounds. Cut- 
ting a forked stick with his machete, it 
was not much of a trick to pin the plung- 
ing neck to the earth and hold it captive 
until a bag was brought from the near- 
est house. It was a harder task to keep 
the fighting terrier from returning to the 
attack, and it was impossible to dress 
the wounds until a couple of peons an- 
swered his call for help. 


IRST aid was administered on the 

spot. Accustomed to ministering to 
his gaff-gashed fighting cocks and no 
novice in the treatment of snake bites, 
Pedro worked with neatness and dis- 
patch. The jaws of the still fighting-mad 
terrier were tied shut with a hitch or two 
of light liana. 

While the spread-eagled body was held 
by his friends, the negro burnt off the 
hair from every potential fang-mark, 
gashed the flesh with his sharp clasp- 
knife and sucked long and hard. After 
every suck he spit out the blood and 
washed his mouth with jungle water. 
Where unmistakable swellings proved be- 
yond doubt the presence of venom, he 
even masticated the flesh with his teeth 
to aid the expulsion of the poison. Seven 
or eight spots were thus treated, but the 
man worked so fast that he could not be 
certain that any one showed a full double 
fang-puncture, indicating that a heavy 
shot of venom had been injected. Indeed, 
he was rather inclined to believe that 
most, if not all, of the wounds had been 
from side-swiping or glancing blows, and 
probably from only one fang at a time. 

Within half an hour from the time it 
was first struck, the dog had been carried 
back to the little emergency hospital and 
given an injection of specially prepared 
antivenin. The infusion of herbs was a 
remedy in high repute among the Indians, 
and one that Dr. do Silva admitted had 
been known to be helpful in many cases. 
As some of the Amazon aboriginals had 
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long been following the slashing and suck- 
ing method of first aid, he was inclined 
to believe that any favorable reaction 
resulted more from the physical removal 
of the poison than from any subsequent 
neutralizing action of the native reme- 
dies. In this particular case, the Doctor 
said he felt certain that nothing but the 
almost immediate removal of the venom 
by an experienced and skillful sucker 
was responsible for giving the victim 
even a fighting chance for life. That the 
injection of antivenin was serving a good 
purpose, however, was evident from the 
comparatively slight bleeding at eyes. 
Pedro shared the Doctor’s optimism 
as to the progress of his patient—but 
with one reservation. A certain incident 
boded very ominously. The one thing 
that should have been foreseen and 
guarded against had occurred. Among 
those who had come to look at the 
wounded Sambo had been the young wife 
of a foreman, a woman who was due to 
become a mother. He had never known 
a snake-bite cure that was not upset by 
such a hoodoo. The patrone knew how 
careful they were to bandage the eyes of 
a bitten man against such a misfortune. 
The only thing to be hoped for now was 
a speedy miscarriage, and even that might 
not come in time to save poor Sambo. 


ITHOUT directly trying to dis- 

pute a superstition he had never 
been able to shake, the Doctor brought 
comfort in this particular case by point- 
ing out that the pregnant lady was not of 
Sambo’s own species; that nothing short 
of a lady dog in similar condition of ex- 
pectancy could throw a monkey-wrench 
into the cogs of his pet’s recovery. Pedro 
admitted that there was reason in this 
contention, and we 
left him telling over 
in his mind Sambo’s 
canine visitors to make 
certain he had not 
been exposed to the 
one spell against which 
no charm brought sure 
protection. 

The other principal 
of the jungle fight was 
in a chicken-wire cage 
under the snake-shed. 
Even in the failing 
light it was evident 
that this was an out- 
standing specimen. It 
was larger than any 
bushmaster I had 
ever seen in Central 
America, where the 
Lachesis muta is be- 
lieved to have a slight 
edge on the South American members of 
the family for size. Dr. do Silva sub- 
sequently wrote me that its length of 
3.31 meters—almost exactly 11 feet— 
entitled it to rank as the largest specimen 
of which there was authentic record on 
the lower Amazon. The color was more 
pink than brown, with muddy black 
blotches distributed irregularly along the 
back and down the sides, growing smaller 
toward the belly. 

Pulled with a hook out of its rather 
messy coil to give the Doctor a chance 
to survey the marks of the fight, the 
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savage viper threw itself violently against 
the front wire of the cage in an endeavor 
to get at its new enemies. As it drew 
its bruised body back into a striking coil 
I was much interested to note the vibra- 
tions of the horny tail. Several times, 
when this was brought in contact with 
the loose wire of the cage, the resultant 
staccato was astonishingly suggestive of 
the warning tattoo of a true rattler. On 
the dead leaves, among which the bush- 
master is so often found in the dry 
habitat which it prefers to the damp jun- 
gle beloved by the fer-de-lance and other 
vipers, the resemblance is so startling as 
to have resulted in the nickname of /a 
cascabela muda (the mute rattler). 
The Doctor shook his head disap- 
pointedly as he eyed a bruised mass 
near the base of the neck, where the 
terrier’s strong teeth had torn through 
the protecting scales and reduced the 
pink-white flesh below to sausage meat. 
“I fear Sambo and his master have 
ruined a very valuable specimen even 
for mounting,” he said. “Pedro didn’t 
mention that he used his machete before 
pinning down the neck with a forked 
stick. There is a dead drag on both sides 
of the lump. Probably all hashed up in- 
side. We'll see tomorrow. If there appears 
no chance of making a perfect surucucu 
of it, we'll give it to one of the con- 
strictors to polish off. Looks as if it had 
a skinful of fight in it, anyway.” 
Dinner was a memorable repast. I 
turned the subject to snakes, relat- 
ing some of my Caribbean contacts 
with that amazingly wide-spread belief 
about the way the sight of a pregnant 
woman complicates the cure of a stricken 
victim. There was that time on Chiriqui 
Lagoon when, sauntering through a scat- 
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tering of thatched shacks while the pick- 
up launch loaded bananas, I was attracted 
by a knot of excited men coming out of 
the jungle on the opposite side. In the 
midst of the hurrying group, staggering 
in the supporting hold of companions on 
either side, was a bare-backed peon 
whose head was completely swathed by 
his shirt. Just before I came abreast of 
the disorderly party, the leaders turned 
into a house and closed the door against 
the quickly gathering crowd which had 
tailed on behind. 

An old Jamaican presently hobbled 


along and made clear something I should 
have been able to figure out on my own 
account from what I already knew of 
native snake-bite superstition. The peon, 
cutting weeds in his plantain patch, had 
been struck on the side of his bare foot 
by what was claimed to be a fer de lance. 
There was no fear that the village snake- 
bite doctor could not effect a ready cure 
if only the victim could be brought in 
without letting his eyes rest on a pros- 
pective mother along the way. That was 
the reason for the bandage. If there were 
any women about when a man was struck, 
it was always the custom to bind his 
eyes up first and his wound afterward. 
The crowd about the door was now vio- 
lently debating as to whether the muffling 
shirt had slipped before or after the 
procession passed that young Mendoza 
girl who was obviously so near her time. 


HE whistle of the waiting launch re- 

called me before this important point 
was settled, and I never heard whether 
the victim lived or died. There appeared 
to be no thought of taking advantage of 
the launch to send the man to Bocas del 
Toro or Almirante for anti-venin treat- 
ment, the success of which had fre- 
quently been impressed upon the natives 
by the cure of cases where their own 
doctors had had to admit failure. 

Dr. Brossius, Superintendent of the 
Almirante Hospital, to whom I related 
this incident on my return, said that even 
the natives employed by the United Fruit 
Company usually preferred to go to 
their own village snake-doctors rather 
than the hospital. 

“The belief that the sight of a woman 
with child will render an otherwise cura- 
ble bite fatal is universal among them,” 
he said. “The eye 
bandage is their alpha 
of first aid. If a snake- 
bite victim begins to 
lose ground after 
treatment by a native 
specialist, that prac- 
titioner at once attri- 
butes it to a leak in 
the protecting band- 
age and washes his 
hands of all responsi- 
bility. Then, at long 
last, the sufferer comes 
to the hospital, where, 
if not too far gone 
and especially if the 
wound has been well 
sucked in the first 
place, we usually man- 
age to pull him 
through. 

“Beyond doubt, a 
good many of the cures of the native 
doctors, as well as of our own in the hos- 
pital, are cases in which the wounds are 
claimed to have been made by poison- 
ous snakes but really were not. I know 
of no cases where either the local quacks 
or the hospital have cured unmistakable 
bites of the fer de lance, bushmaster, 
rattler or coral snake unless the venom 
was sucked or otherwise removed from 
the wound within a very short time after 
it was inflicted.” 

Turning to a bulky volume that was 
the United Fruit (Continued on page 60) 
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N June 25, 1934, William J. Ma- 
loney caught a large-mouth bass 
weighing 11 pounds 15 ounces 
in Big Pine Island Lake, Michi- 

gan. If a heavier largemouth than this 
one has ever been entered in the North- 
ern Division of the Large-Mouth Black 
Bass Class of any of the Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contests, I have been un- 
able to find it. 

Michigan’s waters, for some reason or 
other, seem to produce big black bass of 
both species. This despite the fact that it 
is one of our northern- 
most states, where 
many of the lakes are 
cold and where the 
bass are consequently 
more or less inactive 
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The 


Largest Black Bass 


By SETH BRIGGS 


the second- and third-year fish were un- 
der the legal length, which is 10 inches 
in Wisconsin. Only half of those in the 
fourth-year group had attained this size. 
By the fifth year, all of the fish in this 
age classification had reached legal size. 
Nevertheless there were several bass in 
both the sixth- and seventh-summer 
groups that were only ten inches long. 
This shows, then, that certain slow-grow- 
ing individuals may not reach legal size 
until after the fifth summer. 

The longest bigmouth, which measur- 
ed 2234 inches, had seen 13 summers— 
but it weighed only 4 pounds. The old- 
est fish examined had lived through 16 
summers. It was 20 inches in length and 
weighed 4% pounds. The oldest large- 
mouth bass ever taken by the Wiscon- 


Next Month 


in its thirteenth summer and weighed 7 
pounds 10 ounces. The growth shown by 
the fish up to the sixth or seventh year 
is essentially the same as in the previous 
report. After that, however, the most 
recent data show that the greatest varia- 
tion in length was present in the 13-year- 
old group. Here the fish varied from 16% 
to 2634 inches in length. 

I won’t bore you with a !nt of figures, 
but I think it interesting to give the aver- 
age lengths, in inches, of large-mouth 
bass, examined in this third survey, from 
the second- to the thirteenth-year groups, 
inclusive. Here they are in their proper 
order: 5, 7, 10, 1234, 14, 1414, 15, 16%, 
1734, 19%4, 1914, 21%. Note how slowly 
they grow after the sixth year! 

So you can see, from the above sum- 
mary of these Wiscon- 
sin growth-study sur- 
veys, how difficult it 
would be to give a defi- 
nite answer to the ques- 
tion that is so frequent- 


during the winter bis: POT-HOLE RENDEZVOUS,”’ by Gor- ly put to me: “How fast 
months. For many ; Pe | does a_ black bass 
years, a Michigan small- don MacQuarrie. This is a story that grow?” Although the 


mouth weighing 9% 
pounds held the world’s 
record for being the 
largest fish of that spe- 
cies ever taken on rod 


and reel. Not  infre- 
quently, smallmouths 
from that state win 


prizes in the Field & 
Stream Contests. And 
now, along comes Mr. 
Maloney’s largemouth 
—a fish which would be 
talked about eveninsuch 
states as Florida, Geor- 
gia or Alabama. Note 
the enormous girth of 
this bass—2534 inches 
—as compared with 
its length of 27 inches. 
The growth of black bass is a subject 
that has always interested a great many 
of our readers. Some of the most con- 
clusive data I have ever seen along this 
line are published in the various reports 
of Growth Studies of Game Fish in Wis- 
consin Waters, by Prof. Chancey Juday 
of the University of Wisconsin Geologi- 
cal and Natural History Survey. 
_ The second of these reports, published 
in April, 1933, presents data on 219 
large-mouth black bass. These varied in 
length from 3% to 2234 inches, and in 
age, from 2 to 16 years. Every one of 


duck hunters and all others will enjoy. 


‘“‘DAYBREAK IN THE OCEAN,”’ by Archi- 
bald Rutledge. A remarkable turkey hunt 
in the South Carolina swamplands. 


‘“‘SPEEDSTERS OF THE UPPER AIR,”’’ by 
Jack O’Connor. Doves and dove shooting 
as practiced in the Southwest. 


‘‘DUKE—BEAR DOG DE LUXE,”’’ by C. E. 
Gillham. The story of a truly great hound. 


sin survey was, I believe, 17 years old. 

It will be seen from this that there is 
a great variation in the growth of bass. 
The greatest difference between the maxi- 
mum and minimum lengths, however, 
was evident in the tenth-year group, in 
which the fish varied from 11% to 21 
inches in length. 

The data contained in the third of 
these reports, published last May, were 
very similar to those given above. Again 
the fish varied in age from 2 to 16 years, 
but a bass measuring 2634 inches was the 
longest. When examined, this fish was 


answer lies to some ex- 
tent in the “growth 
characteristics” of indi- 
vidual fish, as shown by 
the great variation in 
the length of bass in 
certain age groups, it 
depends largely on the 
abundance of food and 
the number of months 
during the year in 
which the fish are ac- 
tive and feeding—or, in 
other words, on the cli- 
mate. For that reason, 
I would very much like 
to see Florida or Geor- 
gia conduct a series of 
surveys like those made 
in Wisconsin. 

It would, of course, be interesting to 
know what factors produced the enor- 
mous growth of Mr. Maloney’s large- 
mouth and how old it was when caught; 
but he will have to pass on to the story 
of how he did it, which, after all, is prob- 
ably of the greatest importance to most 
fishermen. 

“T am the owner of a cottage on Big 
Pine Island in Michigan,” writes Mr. 
Maloney, “and spend every spare mo- 
ment there. The first Sunday in June 
was an ideal day. While eating dinner 
in our dining (Continued on page 83) 
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WILDLIFE COUNCIL PLANNED 


ANY questions have arisen in 

the public mind since the Ameri- 

can Wildlife Institute, on Aug- 

ust 14, 1935, was organized for 
the primary purpose of aiding the millions 
of sportsmen and others interested to solve 
their own game, fish and other wildlife- 
restoration problems and to obtain rightful 
attention for wildlife from public agencies. 
How will the Institute function? What are 
the methods through which it will ap- 
proach its goal? How will it be of assist- 
ance to the interested individuals and to 
the organized groups? 

The Institute was designed primarily to 
work with organized agencies, to help 
them wield the necessary mass influence 
to secure results, and in no way to dupli- 
cate or displ ace the work of any other 
organization in North America. It is the 
declared policy of the Institute not to seek 
mass membership. 

It is generally agreed that before North 
American game, fish and other wildlife 
can be restored to adequate abundance 
certain obstacles must be overcome. 

The Institute will not attempt to supply 
the necessary leadership. Nor will it at- 
tempt to dictate or dominate policies of 
the various organized groups. And the In- 
stitute does not propose to project itself 
into local affairs. Its desire will be merely 
to furnish the “wagon and harness.” The 
organized sportsmen and other interested 
groups and individuals must furnish the 
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“horse and load.” The Institute’s an- 
nounced purpose is to serve as a financial 
“back-log,” to lend assistance in the fi- 
nancing of basically essential undert ak- 
ings which have the sanction of its plan- 
ning and technical committees. 

In addition to lending its mac hinery to 
the foregoing aims, the Institute is helping 
to finance, in the sum of $30,000 annually, 
codperative research and demonstration 
work in wildlife restoration in nine “4 
grant colleges: it is helping to develop, i 
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codperation with the proposed interna- 
tional federation of wildlife forces, a big 
American Wildlife Conference, successor 
to the American Game Conference, to be 
held in Washington, February 3 to 7, 1936; 
and it proposes to do many other things 
which will aid the wildlife movement. 

One of the questions frequently asked 

s: Will the proposed international feder- 
ation of wildlife forces be a part of the 
Institute ? 

The answer is definitely no! It will be 
a separate unit entirely. The Institute is 
simply furnishing its machinery tempo- 
rarily to help bring about the organiza- 
tion of a strong federation of wildlife in- 
terests, a channel through which mass 
strength may be mobilized and co6rdi- 
nated. This proposed federation must be 
built from the ground up, not from the 
top down! 

In those states and provinces where the 
organized groups are not federated al- 
ready, the Institute is lending its aid to 
bring that about. The ideal plan is to get 
ali the forces in every county amalgamated, 
then to have those forces tied together 
through state and provincial federations or 
councils, which in turn clear and are held 
together through a big international fed- 
eration. The present 6,000 or more local 
wildlife groups, scattered throughout 
North America, are helpless unless they 
coordinate their forces properly. 

As soon as the remaining states and 
provinces are organized sufficiently, all 
of the state and provincial federations, and 
all the national wildlife organizations in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
will be invited to codperate in the for- 
mation of a central organization, the 
name of which may be agreed upon at 
that time. Since the coming American 
Wildlife Conference affords an excellent 
opportunity to bring all these groups to- 
gether, representatives of all the states, 
provinces and national organizations will 
be invited to meet in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 3 formally to organize the proposed 
international federation or council, also to 
participate in the conference. 

After consultation with many organiza- 
tions, the Institute has agreed to act as 
trustee for membership fees, which for the 
first year have been fixed as follows: 


National and Dominion Conservation Or- 
ganizations: 
With less than 2,500 members 2 
With more than 2,500 members 50 
Provincial, State and Territorial Conser- 
vation Organizations $10 
County, Community and Local Conserva- 
tion Organizations $5 
Service Groups, which are interested in 
wildlife, other than sportsmen’s organ- 
izations $2 
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While individual local organizations will 
not be entitled to a representative on bap 
proposed federated wildlife council, it is 
felt that many of them may desire a mem- 
bership in the council in order that they 
may receive the publications and bulletins 
to be made available to member groups. 
Pending other arrangements, the American 
W ildlife Institute has agreed to supply its 
magazine, American Wildlife, the Tran- 
sactions of the American Wildlife Con- 
ference, and other publications to all coun- 
cil member groups. All revenue derived 
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from such affiliations will be segregated 
and held by the Institute, pending the 
completion of the organization of the fed- 
eration, at which time the accumulated 
funds will be turned over to the new or- 
ganization. 

Texas was the first state to set in mo- 
tion the machinery to organize a federa- 
tion as above suggested. It is called the 
Texas Wildlife Council and will be gov- 
erned by a board of fifteen directors, each 
of whom represents a geographical region 
composed of a given number of counties. 
Other states without federations are con- 
sidering the immediate organization of 
similar units. 

Every organization interested wholly or 
in part in wildlife and its habitat should 
cooperate under this plan, While the In- 
stitute is furnishing funds to bring about 
the organization of this consolidated group, 
the federation will stand strictly on its 
own feet and determine its own policies. 
After the proposed council is launched, 
the Institute will concentrate upon basic 
research, demonstration, educational work, 
and to giving financial aid to other worthy 
projects. 

Organized groups which may desire to 
coéperate in the foregoing plan should 
correspond at once with the American 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


CONTROL CROWS NOW! 


Pog reports indicate that crows again 
took a heavy toll on the Canadian 
prairie waterfowl-nesting grounds and 
elsewhere during the past summer. Crows 
are massed in enormous numbers in their 
usual winter haunts. Reduction of their 
numbers now will relieve their ravages 
next year. 

Reducing crows on their winter concen- 
tration grounds is one way the sportsmen 
of the United States can help their Cana- 
dian brothers, and at the same time help 
themselves. Don’t be alarmed lest the crow 
population will be endangered—at least 
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not until humans learn to eat crow and 
like it! 

Many groups throughout the country 
will again wage control campaigns on the 
crow this winter, among them the Na- 
tional Capital Skeet Club, whose members 
report that during the past year they took 
at least 10,000 crows at near-by Maryland 
roosts. In addition to helping to keep the 
crow population in check, they have made 
staunch friends among the neighboring 
farmers. “And besides,” says Larry Wil- 
liams, the president of the club, “it’s great 
skeet and field-shooting practice. A man 
who can stop fast-flying crows leaves less 
crippled game birds in his wake when he 
goes afield.” 


EXPERTS GUIDE INSTITUTE 


WO important committees to guide 

the American Wildlife Institute have 
been announced recently. They are a 
Technical Committee of five and a Wild- 
life Restoration Planning Committee of 
fifteen. 

Recognizing the need for guidance by 
experts, the Trustees of the Institute 
directed that a Technical Committee be 
selected, composed of men of recognized 
standing and experience in the application 
of technical knowledge to the solution of 
game, fish and other wildlife problems. 
This committee is headed by Aldo Leo- 
pold, professor of game management at 
the University of Wi isconsin, who is the 
author of this country’s only text-book to 
date on game management. Another mem- 
ber of this important committee is Herbert 
L. Stoddard of Georgia, who directed a 
five-year study of bob-white quail and 
their requirements, beginning in 1926, and 
since then has been applying the knowl- 
edge so gained on a large scale and mak- 
ing additional studies under the Codpera- 
tive Quail Study Association. A_ third 
member is Dr. Gardiner Bump of the 
New York Conservation Department, who 
specialized in grouse work under Dr. A. 
A. Allen of Cornell University, and today 
is one of the best equipped men in North 
America to direct wildlife restoration. 

The two remaining members are fisher- 
ies experts, Dr. Carl L. Hubbs of the 
University of Michigan and Dr. George 
C, Embody of Cornell University. Doctor 
Hubbs organized, and until recently, di- 
rected the Michigan Fisheries Institute, 
and supervised the first extensive stream- 
and lake-improvement job in this country. 
Doctor Embody is in charge of the Labor- 
atory of Fish Culture at Cornell, and is 
known in fisheries circles everywhere. He 
has aided numerous state and other r agen- 
cies in their fisheries problems. 

The Wildlife Restoration Planning 
Committee will develop programs for 
submission to the Technical Committee. 
This committee is headed by Thomas H. 
Beck, president of the Institute and chair- 
man of the Connecticut Board of Fisheries 
and Game. Mr. Beck also served as chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Wildlife. 

The other members announced to date 
are Nash Buckingham of Tennessee; 
R. R. M. Carpenter of Delaware; Henry 
P. Davis of Connecticut; William L. 
Finley of Oregon; W illiam H. Foster of 

Massachusetts; Seth Gordon of W ashing- 
ton, D. C.: Harry B. Hawes of Missouri; 


By SETH GORDON 


Secretary 





American Wildlife 
Conference 


LANS for the big American 

Wildlife Conference in Wash- 
ington, February 3 to 7, 1936, are 
rapidly assuming final shape. 

February 3 is reserved for 
meetings of codperating organ- 
izations and committees. 

On Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 4, the main conference 
will begin. The forenoon meet- 
ings will consist of a number 
of separate sessions, running 
concurrently. The afternoon 
programs will be big joint 
gatherings. 

The banquet is scheduled for 
Thursday night, February 6. 

Watch for further details next 
month. Plan now to be there! 











S. B. Locke, conservation director of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Chi- 
cago; I. T. Quinn of Alabama; Carl D. 
Shoemaker, secretary of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Wildlife; William J. Tuck- 
er of Texas; and Col. L. W. T. Waller, 
Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

None of these gentlemen needs further 
introduction. Many of them either helped 
to plan or took an active part in organiz- 
ing the American Wildlife Institute. 
Among the former, the work of Nash 
Buckingham deserves special commenda- 
tion. Years ago, Mr. Buckingham began 
advocating the formation of a central or- 
ganization through which the commercial 
groups which have a stake in wildlife 
might pool their resources to aid in 
restoration of fish and game and to bring 
about closer codrdination of all organiza- 
tions in the field, in much the same man- 
ner as the new American Wildlife Insti- 


tute is now doing. Back in 1928, while 
Secretary of the American Wildfowlers, 
he helped bring about the organization of 
the National Committee on Wildlife Leg- 
islation to solve certain pressing problems. 

These two committees, working to- 
gether, will assure the soundness and 
practicability of the undertakings of the 
American Wildlife Institute. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIPS 


S already stated, it is the declared 
policy of the American Wildlife In- 
stitute not to seek mass membership, its 
primary purpose being to codperate with 
organized groups. However, since there 
are many who are not members of local 
sportsmen’s and other organizations which 
are associated with the federation now 
being developed, or who may desire a 
membership in the Institute direct, whether 
a member of a local or a national organi- 
zation or not, the following classes of 
membership have recently been  an- 
nounced : 

Endowment Membership $10,000 or 
more, income only to be used unless other- 
wise specified by contributor. 

Patron $1,000 or more annually. 

Sustaining Member $500 annually. 

( ‘ontributing Member $100 annually. 

Supporting Member annually. 

Active Member 0 annually. 

Member annually. 

In addition to the above, special mem- 
berships are available as follows: 

Sporting goods and hardware jobbers, 

not less than $10 annually. 
goods and hardware dealers, 

not less than $5 annually. 

Organized hunting and fishing clubs 
(not conservation organizations) $25 an- 
nually, 

All of the foregoing members will re- 
ceive the Institute’s magazine, American 
IVildlife, any one of a choice of a number 
of outdoor magazines, special Institute 
bulletins and membership certificates. The 
magazines so available up to the date this 
bulletin was written are Frecp & STREAM, 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Hunting and 
Fishing, National Sportsman, Outdoer 
Life, and Sports A field. 

Anyone desiring to support the Institute 
under any of the above classifications 
should write to the American Wildlife 
Institute, Washington, D. C 


Sporting 








American Wildlife Institute 


my remittance for $ 


Fretp & STREAM. 


Name 


Date Address 





INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D.C 


I want to help support the work of the 
American Wildlife Institute. Herewith find 
covering 
the membership checked, which shall in- 
clude subscription to American Wildlife and 


(If for Canadian or foreign mailing of magazines, please add $1.0 00) 


APPLICATION 


Membership Classes 
Patron $1000* 
Sustaining 500 
Contributing 100 
Supporting 25 
Active 10 
Member 5 
Jobbers 10* 
Dealers 5° 
Hunting and Fish- 

ing Clubs 25 


*or more 
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Has It Got What It Takes? 


ONS of applesauce have been 

served up on the subject of what it 

takes to kill big game. The old- 

timer with his .45-70 has a quick 
and snooty answer. So have a lot of others, 
from the ultra-high-velocity, light-bullet 
enthusiast down to the _hairy-chested 
champion of the Magnum bores. All have 
killed their big game stand- 
ing and running and killed 
t “clean in its tracks.” 

One swallow doesn't 
make a summer, nor even a 
dozen swallows. Neverthe- 
less, sure kills on big game, 
made with this or that bullet 
weight, in high or medium 
velocity, eternally tempt 
one to try to correlate the 
data in order to determine 
whether or not there is 
some one sound ballistic 
principle involved that is 
common to all successful 
big-game cartridges. 

Of course, the completely 
satisfactory answer may 
never be given. It is too 
much like the subject of 
perpetual motion; always 
makes interesting discus- 
sion but no one ever gets very far with it. 
The reason for this is that we are dealing 
with a formula involving three elements, 
all of which are unknown quantities. The 

laboratory ballistics of the 
cartridge are known, yes. 
But of bullet-behavior— 





* Sportsman’s prayer: 


—and have you? 


and of those other two unknown variables, 
the hunter and the hunted—who can tell? 
In discussing this well-worn subject re- 
cently with a friend, a man whose experi- 
ence and common sense make him worth 
listening to, I was mildly taken to task 
for jumping right out into the middle of 
one of the most highly controversial sub- 





jects in all shooting. I countered by point- 
ing out that where there is much smoke 
there is sure to be interesting fireworks. 
In short, any common-sense question that 
is surrounded by enough pros and cons 
to make it the center of a real cat-and- 
dog fight is always worth one more tilt. 


Let me shoot clean, kill clean; and if I can’t 
kill clean, please Lord let me miss clean 


Unfortunately, there is little or no 
scientific laboratory data on which con- 
clusions can be based. Very little exact 
information is known of the actual effect 
of the bullet on a big-game animal. Among 
us are those who know from experience 
that a heavy slug travelling at only me- 
dium velocity can kill game cleanly in its 
tracks. Others know, also 
on the basis of equally vera- 
cious testimony, that the 
light high-velocity missile 
can do the same thing. And 
there be some within the 
campfire circle who, if they 
will be honest enough to 
admit it, know that both 
the heavy medium-velocity 
bullet and the light high- 
velocity bullet do fall down 
rather badly upon  occa- 
sion and let wounded big- 
game travel too far from 
the shot. 


N big-game killing, all 

the way from whitetail 
deer to the Kodiak bear, it 
seems to me that three out- 
standing factors are in- 
volved: (1) the hunter 
himself ; his big-game hunting experience ; 
his calmness in the presence of game; and 
his skill as a rifleman; (2) the bullet; its 
diameter ; its length; its weight; the char- 
acter of its structure; and its velocity; 
(3) the big-game animal fired at; its 
normal resistance to shock; its vitality; 


A wide range of big-game cartridges is available. Here are just a few—can you call ’em? 
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how its vitality is affected (if at all) by 
the season, by the weather, or by baro- 
metric conditions; also, if this vitality and 
resistance to shock vary according to 
whether the animal is frightened or tran- 
quil at the time it is shot. 

I believe most experienced hunters 
agree that it is easier to kill a big-game 
animal when it is unaware of the hunter’s 
presence. Under these conditions the ani- 
mal’s protective reflexes have not been 
aroused and the impact of the first bullet 
stands a better chance of knocking him 
down in his tracks. Frankly, I don’t know 
whether it is correct to speak of a bullet 

“knocking an animal down in its tracks.” 
I sometimes feel certain that it is only a 
case of shock to the nervous system, and 
that any motion of the animal other than 
straight down to the ground is merely a 
reflex. But it does seem to me that the 
frightened or unfrightened condition of an 
animal has an important bearing on the 
killing effect delivered by the first shot. 
I have seen a frightened running deer take 
a shot directly in the heart region and 
carry on for a good hundred yards before 
keeling over; but what does one instance 
prove—or several, for that matter? 

When I refer to frightened game, maybe 
“excited” is a better term. And what can 
be said of the excited big-game animal 
would apply also to the human animal. 
Our own experience in the Philippines, 
and the experience of the British in their 
Colonial scrapes, proved that it is not easy 
to stop a charging fanatical savage with- 
out literally smashing him, disabling his 
legs or nerve centers. Whether exagger- 
ated or not, it was commonly reported at 
the height of our late unpleasantness in 
the Philippines that a soldier occasionally 
lost his head to a bolo stroke after he had 
put three or four .38 calibre slugs into a 
charging savage’s body. It is significant, 
at any rate, that not so very long after 
that jungle rumpus, the Army stepped up 
to the .45 calibre hand-gun. 

As another instance of the effect of re- 
flexes at work in the human animal (even 
after the mortal blow has been received) 
I had a report from Kentucky last year of 
a man who lethally bashed his assailant 
with a short length of iron pipe after he 
himself had been shot five times through 
the body with a .380 automatic. Another 
instance of the same reflex carrying on 





A Service to Readers 


THIS department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











was furnished some time back in the assas- 
sination of a Brooklyn gangster. Hit in 
the back with a rain of slugs, there was 
still that reflex follow-through to his 
shoulder holster—with the result that an 
innocent waiter in front of him was shot 
dead, by a dead man’s hand. 

To get back to the human variable in 
the formula, it seems to this observer that 
most of the trouble today lies in the fact 
that while we are making riflemen of our 
outdoorsmen, we are not making hunters 
of them. This is no one’s fault in particu- 
lar. It is a condition that cannot very well 
be escaped. No longer can we develop real 
hunters. Big game is relatively scarce and 
widely scattered. The man who makes a 
living and rears his family in the more 
civilized corners of the world cannot come 
into sufficient contact with big game to 
know its habits. But he can join a home 
rifle club, he can supply himself with a 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


At Camp Perry: A view of the pistol range 


good rifle, perhaps even be fortunate 
enough to buy a good telescope to go along 
with it; and with sufficient practice it 
won't be long before he develops into quite 
a decent performer on the target range. 

We can make riflemen today. But we 
can’t make hunters. Conditions favoring 
the progress of the rifleman toward in- 
creased skill are improving every year. 
Our manufacturers are getting out better 
rifles, better sighting equipment, better 
ammunition. But the training that makes 
a real hunter—this, unfortunately, is 
denied to the great majority of those ‘who 
find an abiding fascination in throwing 
lead from the rifled bore. 


S riflemen, we are prone to lay too 
much stress on extreme range; be- 
cause range offers the acid test of the rifle- 
man’s skill. There is no question at all but 
what the trend is definitely in favor of long 
range and flatter trajectory. And this has, 
no doubt, given considerable impetus to 
the development of relatively light-weight 
bullets fired at flat trajectories. 

Another thing, one’s guide in big-game 
territory is sometimes none too careful 
about the ranges he permits his sport to 
shoot at. Of course, I appreciate that he 
has perfectly good and valid reasons for 
not putting his oar in too deeply here. It 
would be the easiest thing in the world 
for him to make his sport hopping mad 
at the mere suggestion that it might be 
better to get within 100 to 200 yards of 
the game before firing. The rifleman might 
be a touchy fellow, might resent this re- 
straint. After all, guides gain their liveli- 
hood by pleasing their sports and their 
sports’ friends. 

One of the best experiences I ever heard, 
illustrating the difference between hunter 
and mere rifleman, is related by my friend 
McCracken. It happened up in the Alaska 
Peninsula territory. Mac was guided on 
that trip by Bear River Charlie, an 
Aleutian Island Indian and a _ natural 
hunter of high skill. After nearly a week 
of disappointing days-in-a-row in barren 
territory, they finally spotted two large 
Alaskan brownies about 300 yards up the 
mountainside. It was late in the morning 
and the bears were quietly going about 
their business digging grubs or something 
that passed for food. And now to give you 
a little picture of what might have hap- 
pened—and what actually did happen: 

The average good rifleman, full of pride 
in his own skill, would undoubtedly have 
risked a long shot; which might or might 
not have been successful, with chances 
in favor of the latter. Not so with the 
Indian. Bear River Charlie carefully led 
his hunter about a hundred yards down 
into the alders, well out of sight of the 


game, and there they remained for the best 
part of two hours, within 200 yards of the 
two great bears and of coursa down-wind 
with a good strong wind blowing their 
way down the valley. 

Having crawled into the alders, the In- 
dian calmly built a tiny smokeless fire and 
proceeded to boil up a pot of tea to break 
the monotony of the wait! All the while, 
Mac, younger at that time and less ex- 
perienced than he is today, regarded his 
guide with agonized misgiving; yet kept 
his mouth shut because he had hunted 
enough to trust the judgment of a guide 
he had confidence in. The tea boiled up 
and was drunk. Meanwhile, the bears 
worked slowly down the mountainside to- 
ward the alders where they probably 
would have curled up for a mid-day snooze, 
just as Bear River Charlie had foreseen; 
the result of this “reverse stalk” being, 
that in less than two hours Mac got a 
wide-open shot at a walloping Alaskan 
brownie at 50-yard range. 

Getting back to what it takes to kill big 
game, I have found the late John Caswell’s 
advice eminently sound. 

“One point which should be borne in 
mind,” he wrote in his Sporting Rifles and 
Rifle Shooting, “is not to consider the 
heart as the objective but the fore-shoulder 
farthest away from the shooter.” 

Concerning his reasons for shooting for 
the far-side shoulder, he prefaced the 
above advice with the following: 

“I have never known an animal to go 
down instantaneously and stay down,” he 
wrote, “unless hit in brain or spine, and 
these two present such small marks that 
it is unwise under ordinary circumstances 
to try for them. Better to try to break the 
power of locomotion, the shoulders, . . .” 


IGHT at this point in this article I am 
going to give you the benefit of the 
experience of others. I have received inter- 
esting letters from Stewart Edward 
White, noted world big-game hunter and 
author; from Gus Peret, African hunter 
and daddy of the 225-grain Peters belted- 
bullet for the .30 Government; James L. 
Clark of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, who has hunted big game in 
Africa and Asia as well as in North 
America, and who has lately worked out 
a new method of scoring big-game heads ; 
Jack Simpson of Wyoming, big-game 
hunter whose articles s appear frequently in 
the sporting magazines ; Grancii Fitz, who 
has killed practically all species of Nortin 
American big game, and who is well 
known for his writing and big-game pho- 
tography; also, ballistic experts from the 
laboratories of DuPont, Western, Rem- 
ington and Winchester, among the latter, 
Wallace Coxe and Major Witsil. 





New Bev-l-Blok shotgun sight makes a fine 
eye-catcher at the muzzle 


The first letter, published in the order 
of receipt, comes from Stewart Edward 
White, who writes: 

“Since 1910 I have used principally the 
Springfield 1906, modified to a sporting 
arm. I have experimented with all types 
of bullets in this, as they have been evolved, 
and have finally settled upon the best as 
an all-round proposition the Western 
Cartridge Company’s 220-grain, boat- 
tailed bullet, the one that has a modified 
sharp point, with a flick of lead in the end. 

sefore this was evolved, I found that the 
172-grain sharp point Thomas was the best 
general bullet for all sorts of game. The 
150-grain bullet dove too much, and was 
too uncertain in its action. The 180-grain 
bullets are pretty good, but the hollow 
point, I found, is apt to go all to pieces 
too quick to be effective on the heavier 
types of game. 

“I am a great believer in having one 
type of ammunition for all sorts of game, 
so I use this 220-grain boat-tail on every- 
thing. It is rather too heavy for deer, un- 
less one places one’s shot so as not to spoil 
the meat. I have killed a great many hun- 
dred head of big game, including many 
African animals smaller than deer, and 
had no trouble in this respect with the 
heavy bullet. The proper place to hit them 
is high on the shoulder, about six inches 
below the backbone. This does not spoil 
meat, and has the added merit that a high 
shot misses completely, and a low shot is 
still a killing blow. The proximity to the 
backbone drops them promptly in their 
tracks 

“For exclusive deer shooting, however, 
I should think that one of the lighter cali- 
bres, or the straight, hard-point, sharp- 
point bullet would be the best. For elk, 
moose, grizzly and lion the Springfield first 
described is ideal. For rhino and elephant 
a harder, larger bullet is desirable. I have 
killed rhino with the Springfield, but a 
heavier weapon, of course, would be bet- 
ter. Probably the big double rifles, all in 
all, are best, though the smaller calibres, 
in the hands of a good shot, would prove 
effective. 

“I have seen a great many heart shots 
delivered, both at game that was aware 
and unaware of my presence and, while 
occasionally a true heart shot will drop in 
its tracks, the usual thing, in either case, 
is that the animal will dash off for a con- 
siderable distance, and then fall dead in 

its tracks. 

“I don’t believe I would entirely endorse 
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your theory that the unaware animal drops 
quicker than the other. I think it is rather 
a case of whether the bullet happens to 
hit a nerve nexus. This, however, I think 
is indubitable—that the first bullet deliv- 
ered into an animal gives all the nerve 
shock the organism is capable of absorb- 
ing; and that any subsequent bullets have 
as an effect, not nerve shock, but merely 
tearing of tissues. Therefore, if the shock 
does not drop the animal with the first 
shot, the subsequent shots do not depend 
at all upon their shocking power, but on 
their placing. If an animal does not go 
down with one bullet, the chances are he 
is going to take a lot of hammering. 

“I think, to answer your final questions, 
that shocking power is rather a matter of 
combination of bullet weight, bullet struc- 


A beveled block of aluminum 


ture and velocity. The human element is, 
of course, enormously important, but that 
really has nothing to do with the the- 
oretical part of it.” 

Other letters will appear in this Depart- 
ment in the next (February) issue, in a 
continuation of this discussion of what it 
takes to kill big game. —B. 


THE BEV-L-BLOK: 
A NEW SHOTGUN SIGHT 


HE pictures on this page show a new 

shotgun sight, cracked up recently by 
yours truly. I am always figuring out 
ways and means of helping the shooter 
align the muzzle of his gun without devot- 
ing more than a small part of his eye- 
sight to do the trick. My purpose in work- 
ing in this direction is based on the con- 
viction that the more eyesight devoted to 
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Bev-l-Blok sight is fastened to the rib with 
pin and counter-sunk screw 























the target, the better one’s shooting will 
be. This was my objective when I de- 
veloped the Muzzle Bandage. As I later 
discovered, the Muzzle Bandage is best 
adapted for use on single-barrel guns like 
the automatic and pump. Ever since then 
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I have been trying to do a similar favor 
for the double gun. 

I wore out a stub-pencil one evening 
here about six weeks ago, and after I had 
several very rough sketches down on pa- 
per, I rushed over to my friend Ed Smelter 
and asked him could he make it—and how 
long would I have to wait. That’s the 
kind of an order I usually push at Ed. He 
said he could do it in less than an evening 
and that I could wait if I wanted to. I 
wanted to and did. The result was the 
Bev-l-Blok—which is simply a small block 
of aluminum, an inch long, the width of 
the barrel rib, about 4% to ‘¢-inch in 
thickness, and bevelled at the front-end to 
catch light. 

At a local skeet field during the last few 
weeks, a number of the boys have used this 
new idea in shotgun sights with i increasing 
enthusiasm. I give it to you for what it 
may be worth to you. The principle be- 
hind it is sound. It simply enables you to 
keep your gun muzzle in your area of 
vision by devoting only a fraction of your 
eyes’ seeing power to do the job. Con- 
sequently, much more of your eye-power 
can be devoted to watching the target. 

As a matter of fact, the Bev-l-Blok 
comes pretty near being an adaptation to 
the shotgun of practically the same princi- 
ple E. E. Patridge used on the handgun. 

People sometimes ask me why, if I be- 
lieve in shooting without seeing anything 
of the gun, keeping my eyes entirely on the 
target—why I go on suggesting ideas like 
the Muzzle Bandage—and now this latest, 
the Bev-I-Blok. The answer is simply that 


Helps prevent error in elevation 


our elementary training in wing- -shooting 
is wrong. We train ourselves and we train 
our children to learn wing-shooting by 
aiming the shotgun with the same pre- 
cision one uses in aiming a rifle. As a 
result, the eye gets into the habit of aim- 
ing—and it is a habit that if persisted in 
for a long number of years is most diffi- 
cult, if not well-nigh impossible, to break. 

As a wing-shot, my chief regret is that 
I was taught to aim instead of point with 
the shotgun. This is why I am constantly 
urging others, especially younger shoot- 
ers, to develop themselves as gun- pointers 
rather than gun-aimers. There is more 
hope for their developing rapidly to higher 
levels in wing-shooting than there is for us 
older shooters, who are even yet bound by 
chains that we forged in our youthful 
shooting day ‘. 

I shall doubtless be criticized from time 
to time for “inconsistency” in developing 
ideas like the Muzzle Bandage and the 
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Bev-l-Blok—while at the same time argu- 
ing vociferously for two-eyed gun-point- 
ing without seeing much or anything of the 
gun. But such quick-aiming devices as the 
Muzzle Bandage and the Bev-l-Blok are 
for those who find it difficult or impossible 
to eradicate old habits of precision aiming 
with the scatter-gun. After all, this De- 
partment is read by all types of shooters, 
and it would be weak-kneed of me to dis- 
regard those who are inseparably bound 
to precision aiming habits—just because I 
feared the label of “inconsistency.” 
Herewith I give you the Bev-l-Blok. If 
you want to take a flyer on it, your local 
eunsmith can make it out of aluminum 
plate, and can put it on your gun in less 
than two hours, and at a cost that should 
not be more than a couple of dollars. Take 
the idea if it sounds good to you—use it. 
P.S. I might add that the picture shows 
the Bev-l-Blok 44-inch high. I think %- 
inch high is better for the average. Height, 
however, doesn’t make much difference 


so long as you use it correctly. Use the | 


,ev-l-Blok simply as an eye-catcher—not 
as a “peg” for precision aiming.—B. N. 


WANTED: 
A SMALL-GAME REVOLVER 
By A. L. A. Himmelwright 


HERE exists today, in my opinion, a 
real demand for a small-game revolver 
suitable for grouse, rabbit, even up to 
turkey and fox; and to be used as a sup- 


| 





plementary weapon to supply the camp pot | 
for the big-game hunter, the prospector, | 


the trapper and the fisherman. 
A revolver, to fill the foregoing require- 


ments satisfactorily, differs from the usual | 
target weapon in several important details: | 
First, it must fire a suitable cartridge | 


which will kill cleanly and not necessarily 


tear and spoil too much meat. Second, its | 


weight must be as light as practicable so 
that it can be carried in the hip or coat 
pocket without its becoming burdensome. 
My own experience shows that the maxi- 
mum weight of such a pocket weapon 


should not exceed one pound. Third, the | 
I 


accuracy must approximate that of the 
best target arms. Fourth, the sights must 


be adjustable and of a type suitable for | 
use in the woods and in dim light. Fifth, | 
the stock should be of wood, checked, full | 


size and with rounded butt. Sixth, other 
desirable features are: A sighting radius 


of not less than 6 inches; a crisp, clean | 


trigger-pull of 2 to 2%4 pounds; brown or 


blue finish; and above all, inexpensive 
| 


ammunition, everywhere obtainable. 


I have, of course, shot much small game | 


with .38, .44 and .45 calibre revolvers and | 
with many different loads in each calibre; 
but calibres larger than .32, even with re- 
duced charges suitable for small game, are 
quite damaging and destructive to the meat 
of grouse and rabbit. In short, the larger 
calibres are unsuited for game with tender 
tissue. Also, the ammunition to fit these 
calibres is costlier, heavier, and more 
bulky to carry. 

The hollow-point bullet of the ordinary 
22 calibre long-rifle cartridge, fired from 
arevolver with 6-inch barrel, doesn’t have 
sufficient velocity to mushroom effective- 
y; hence it has substantially the same 
eiiect on small game as the solid bullet. 
When, however, the hollow-point bullet 
does mushroom, as when fired from a rifle, 
or in the new high-speed ammunition from 
a 10-inch pistol barrel, it certainly does a 
lot of damage to the meat for such a small 
missile, I have seen ruffed grouse so muti- 
lated by the hollow-point .22 calibre bullet 
that little of the bird was left but legs and 
wings. Even if the mushrooming effect 





could be controlled to a certain degree by 
the shape and size of the hollow-point, | 


The Big Feature of All 
Hosoi Shelis ! 


SEAL-TITE 
WAD 


O improvement in ammunition ever demonstrated its im- 
portance more convincingly than did the Western Seal-Tite 
wad during 1935! 
The absolutely UNIFORM SHOOTING PERFORMANCE of 
Western shot-shells, made possible by the Seal-Tite moisture- 
proof wad, resulted in new world’s records and in the winning 
of the national championships listed below: 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
New Long-Run Record for the Grand American Handicap Cham- 
Grand American Handicap pionship. 
program—487 x 500. Amateur Clay Target Championship. 


New World Record for Amateur : : 
Wisse Micaaiee eae Amateur Doubles Championship. 


; Sub-Junior Championship. 

World Recor f1 

Ha of i = goon - tena All-Around Championship. 

yards, begun at Yorklyn, Del. Women’s Championship. 
High on All Targets, New G.A.H. Junior Championship. 

Record— 880x900. 

NATIONAL SKEET TOURNAMENT 
National All-Bore Championship 


Above everything else, the shells you shoot at the traps or in the 
field should be pom me —always!.... Western shells ARE uni- 
form! The patented Seal-Tite wad is always dry! It excludes out- 
side moisture. Keeps the small amount of necessary moisture in 
the powder. 


Learn more about the Western Seal-Tite wad and other exclusive 
patented features of Western shells by mailing the Coupon below. 
Fill in your name and address NOW! 


Hoslon 


THE LONG RANGE LOAD THE UNIFORM FIELD LOAD 
oc |, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. A-22, East Alton, Illinois 

Send details of the exclusive, 
patented features of Western 
shot-shells. 


Gace cons: cake dint Gn Gum cams cums cum cine ton conte deb denis Gah dite ane dian Genes exe chan axieb name Gilly ai aot aieh ns een eeeaeielmndaihaee 
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even then I feel it would necessarily have 
to be considered a compromise adaptation, 
owing to the different degrees of tough- 
ness of tissue in small game. 

The only practical and satisfactory way 
in which meat can be conserved and the 
necessary shocking effect delivered to kill 


Author's S. & W. 
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perfected;) length of barrel 6 inches; 
length of cylinder, .9 inch; action, single; 
number of shots, 5; finish, dull brown or 
blue; stock, wood, checked, full size, 
rounded-butt type; sights, adjustable for 
elevation and windage, Patridge or Payne 
type, silver front sight or bead; weight 


revolver (old model) chambered for the .32 


S. & W. short cartridge; 6-inch barrel; weight 14% ounces; fit- 
ted with Paine sights and extension wood stock 


the various kinds of small game cleanly, 
is to adopt a calibre of sufficient size—and 
then hold it to moderate velocity. This I 
believe can be obtained more satisfactorily 
in .32 than in any other calibre. The in- 
creased stopping power or shock due to 
the larger size of the .32, other conditions 
being identical, is double that of the .22 
calibre; and by substituting a blunt-nose 
bullet the stopping power would be further 
augmented by 5 to 33 per cent, depending 
upon the degree of bluntness. 

In looking over the cartridges in .32 
calibre that are now regularly supplied by 
all the ammunition manufacturers, the .32 
calibre short rimfire is the least expensive 
that approximates the desired charge. The 
standard load for this cartridge is an 80- 
grain conical, pointed, plain lead bullet 
and a smokeless powder charge producing 
a velocity of from 700 to 800 ft. per sec- 
ond. This cartridge has never been per- 
fected and is not so accurate as the .22 
long-rifle cartridge ; but there is no reason 
why it cannot be improved so as to equal 


of gun, 14 ounces ; trigger pull, 2% pounds ; 
accuracy, equal to high-grade target arms. 

A small-game revolver of these general 
specifications, weighing under 1 pound 
and with a trigger pull of 2% pounds, 
would be found about right to suit the 
majority of users, and would be safe. A 
2%-pound pull also makes the weapon 
eligible to the United States Revolver 
Association Championship Matches and 
the National Rifle Association Matches. 
The pull should be clean, smooth, short, 
and should “stay put.” I have always 
favored the single-action mechanism for 
the game weapon. There are fewer me- 
chanical parts, and the trigger pull is 
usually smoother and less likely to change. 

A dull brown or blue finish is preferable 
to nickel or any other bright and shiny 
finish. The latter makes a weapon very 
conspicuous in the woods and reflects light 
in the sunshine, faults objectionable al- 
ways in a hunting weapon. 

Finally, I wish to make a personal ap- 
peal to all the ammunition manufacturers 





| BALLISTICAL TABLE SHOWING APPROXIMATE STOPPING POWER | 





MAKE C ARTRIDGE-RIMFIRE 





Long Rifle 

L. R. Hi-Speed 
L. R. Hi-Speed 
Short 

L ong 

Winchester R. Ik | 
Win. Super-Speed | 
Stevens, Short .| 
Short | 
Short 


Peters 

| Western 
Remington 
Peters 
U. S. 

| Peters 

| Winchester 

| Peters 

| Peters 
(Suggested 

small-game 
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in accuracy any of the .22 calibre rinifire 


cartridges made today. 

The average ballistical performance of 
the cartridges now extensively used for 
small-game shooting, fired from 6-inch re- 
volver barrels, is approximately as shown 
in the above table—the stopping power of 
the .22 calibre long-rifle cartridge (as 
unity ) being used here as the basis of com- 
parison. 

A velocity higher than 800 ft. per second 
is not recommended for flat or blunt-nosed 
bullets if undue meat spoilage . to be 
avoided. The blunt-nose 74-grain .32 cali- 
bre bullet recommended herewith for the 
small-game charge is the forward part of 

Selding & Mull bullet No. 31499, with 
two canelures for lubrication. 

So much for the cartridge. Now a word 
about the gun. Briefly summing up my 
idea of the perfect small-game revolver, 
I should say the calibre should be the 32 
Smith & Wesson (until the .32 rimfire is 





PLAIN LEAD BULLET 
SHAPE OF FRONT END 





Conical; pointed 

Conical; pointed 

Flat (Wad Cutter 

Conical; pointed 

Conical; pointed 
| Conical; flat point 
| Conical; flat point ‘| 1130 
| Conical; flat point 720 

Conical; pointed 760 
| Blunt-Nosed 800 
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to perfect the .32 calibre rimfire short 
cartridge because of its exceptional po- 
tential usefulness. An accurate load in 
this shell, or case, will encourage the arms 
companies to produce a real small-game 
revolver such as I have suggested. 


ROBOT RIFLEMAN 


IME was, in a service rifle match, 

when a shooter throwing a wild shot 
could blame it on the rifle—and sometimes 
he could get away with it. 

But—this good old alibi was given a 
devastating kick in the pants at the Na- 
tional Rifle Matches at Camp Perry last 
September. A super machine rest, designed 
and built by A. L. Woodworth, Ordnance 
Engineer at the Springfield Arsenal, 
Mass., was installed and quickly earned 
the name of “robot rifleman.” Any shooter 
who claimed his rifle was on the fritz had 
to be mighty sure of himself. When a 


complaint was made, the rifle was simply 
taken over to Mr. Robot—and in several 
instances there was an embarrassed rifle- 
man forced to witness the performance of 
a coldly accurate combination of machine 
rest and service rifle. 

“We have never had an accurate test- 
ing device for .30 calibre and .22 cali- 
bre rifles before the invention of this 
tester,” said Lt. Col. J. S. Hatcher, Ord- 
nance Department, U. S. Army, and 
ordnance technical adviser at Camp Perry. 
“The difficulty lay in the lack of a 
proper method of taking up recoil uni- 
formly with each discharge. This device is 
based on a simple mechanical principle 
and simplicity of operation assures con- 
sistent accuracy. The rifle is firmly secured 
to a cradle. The cradle is then placed in a 
\V-block which is attached to an immobile 
base. The cradle and rifle are allowed free- 
dom of movement within the V-base when 
the gun is discharged and it is the accu- 
rately determined weight of the cradle 
which takes up the recoil just enough, and 
the same amount at each shot. The study 
of the shot-hole group in the target then 
quickly tells whether or not the rifle shoots 
where it was aimed, and whether or not 
it shoots consistently.” 


GUN-GOSSIP 


T last arrives the Winchester Model 12 
Heavy Duck Gun. Clarence Hutt sends 
one of them down to me from Winchester 
headquarters in New Haven in time to 
try it out over the last week-end. Haven't 
had a chance yet to try it on duck. This 
will come along in the next week or two. 
Tested it on targets for pattern and found 
it to be 100 per cent up to expectations. 
Said expectations expressing the belief 
that the 134-ounce load in the 3-inch shell 
(for which the new Heavy Model 12 is 
chambered) simply adds 10 per cent to 
the ordinary full-choke 12-gauge gun’s 
killing range. I have always rated the dead- 
sure killing range of the ordinary full- 
choke 12, with 1%4-ounce shot load, as 
50 yards. Maybe that’s leaning backward 
a bit; I am that way about shotgun loads 
anyway, preferring to lean considerably 
south when facing north. But let’s be big- 
hearted about it just for the sake of argu- 
ment. Let’s suppose that the dead-sure kill- 
ing range of the ordinary full-choke 12- 
gauge 1'4-ounce load is 55 yards—and I 
won't go one yard beyond that. O. K— 
then it is a mathematical certainty that 
the new 3-inch shell with 134-ounce load 
will give 10 per cent greater killing range, 
because it contains 10 per cent more shot 
pellets—and 10 per cent of 55 yards added 
to the 55-yard range of the ordinary 1%- 
ounce load makes just a shade over 60- 
yard extreme range for this new Model 
12 Heavy Gun. So what? 

Of course there are those critics who 
will claim that this gun placed in the 
hands of a novice will certainly not result 
in any more kills, and will probably give 
the inexperienced duck-shooter that very 
definite feeling that he shas potential “quar- 
ter-mile-killing-range” in his hands. And 
it may be further predicted that said 
novice (armed with this gun) will un- 
questionably enhance his reputation for 
being a bad case of measles among the 
brotherhood of more experienced duck 
hunters who don’t believe in lambasting 
at a duck until he gets inside the 40-yard 
dead-line. 

I appreciate the effort the Winchesters 
always make in trying to develop better 
and better guns for definite purposes. My 
feeling in the case of this new Heavy 
Model 12 pump, however, is one of regret 
that considerable good ‘effort has been 
spent with what appears to be small gain 
for everyone concerned. In the first place, 
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I think that it was a mistake to put on a 
32-inch barrel. True enough, the optional 
30-inch barrel is gracefully given; but 
that, in my humble estimation, is still too 
long. Even a 30-inch barrel on a 12-gauge 
pump, and particularly in the extra-heavy- 
weight barrel made specially for this new 
gun, makes the gun handle entirely too 
cumbersomely and slowly for good work 
on duck—even on pass shooting. Of course 
my opinion may be discounted somewhat, 
to this extent—that I am definitely opposed 
to over-long barrels. But of course, when 
we talk about barrel length, a great deal 
depends on the type of gun the barrels 
are used on. Thirty-inch barrels on a 
double duck-gun might be quite all right 
for the majority of experienced duck shots. 
I should prefer 26-inch barrels, but let that 
pass. On a pump gun, however, where the 
action adds at least 4 inches to the sight- 
ing radius, a barrel as long as 32 inches 
is an out-and-out absurdity ; or so it seems 
to me. 

When I look at this new “Long John” 
with its 32-inch barrel that comes practi- 
cally shoulder-high, I feel somewhat as 
the tenant-farmer’s boy did who panted 
into my uncle’s barnyard one day, in a 
great dither for something his Pa had 
sent him over for. He was so unfortunate 
as to be afflicted with what is brutally 
referred to as harelip. What he asked for 
sounded like “a ’rake.” 

Inasmuch as they were knee-deep in 
haying at the time, my busy uncle directed 
one of the hands to get out the tremen- 
dously-long rake that was used to comb 
down hay-stacks in order to put a good 
water-shedding “cap” on top. 

When the farmhand brought this 20- 
foot-long rake out to the boy, he gave it 
a withering glance from bottom to top, 
plainly expressing his contempt and im- 
patience with people who failed to under- 
stand him after he had “clearly” stated 
what he wanted. He turned on my uncle: 

“That’s a helluva thing to mate a duck 
with,” he snorted, in his harelip equivalent 
of the King’s English. 


HIS is pretty much the way I feel 

about the new Winchester Model 12 
Heavy Duck Gun. Anything as long as 
that, it seems to me, is a hell of a thing to 
shoot a duck with. 

Personally I am no supporter of long- 
range theory in shotgun shooting. To me 
the shotgun is definitely a_ short-range 
weapon. If game is so wild that it cannot 
be lured closer than within 60- to 70-yard 
range, right then is when I quit game 


At Camp Perry: 


shooting and go to skeet shooting—and | 
keep on skeet shooting until the game 
tames down enough to venture again with- 
in decent shotgun range. 
* * * 

So long to .22 shorts, say I. Of course 
I don’t mean this literally. There is a 
place for the .22 short cartridge, and many 
millions of them are used every year 
throughout the world. But as far as my 
personal use of them is concerned, they 
may as well have been out of circulation | 
years ago, as when shooting .22 rimfires 
(say I) why not give yourself the benefit 
of the best and use the .22 long-rifle? 


UT what I started out to say was that 

even if I had not eschewed .22 shorts | 
long ago, I certainly would now, because 
the boys who make these Benjamin air pis- 
tols sent me one last week, threatening if I 
didn’t unbutton long enough to use an air 
pistol just for the experience of the thing, 
that someone would very likely use one 
on me. I don’t mind telling you I let my- 
self in for a revelation. Haven’t monkeyed 
much with air guns since I was a kid many 
(too many) years ago. In my early youth 
I was the home-town’s own hellion with a 
BB gun. 

The pistol sent me is of .177 calibre. 
They kindly sent along a thousand pellets 
too; which is just a trifle scant, as there 
are by count 1119 bird-killing cats in my 
home neighborhood. 

have only a 20-foot range in my 
cellar, but have had no trouble at all in 
making groups l-inch high and %-inch 
wide. Also, don’t kid yourself that these 
air pistols don’t shoot hard. For instance, 
i was shooting against %-inch white pine. 
After the fifth pellet hit, in each 10-shot 
string, the second five would all bore on 
through and smack into the backstop. 

One thing about shooting an air pistol 
of this sort is that you get plenty of exer- 
cise. As far as the shooter is concerned, 
I doubt whether this is an advantage. 
Next day I had a sore wrist from pumping 
the confounded thing. But the very fact 
that I over-did it on the first try-out shows 
that I worked up considerable enthusiasm 
over the performance of the gun. 

Also amazed at the balance and general- 
ly-fine proportions of this little weapon. 
The pistol has excellent balance, also 
sweet trigger pull and feels like a real gun 
in the hand. It lets go with a whip and a 
spat that sounds like business—and is. 
Suppose the pumping-up process can be 


developed to a system, so that one won't | 


tire the wrist on his shooting hand— 


Lt. Col. J. S. Hatcher with rifle tester 


U.S. Army Stanal Corps Photo 
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ALL HANDS PASSED 


FEW puffs dealt from that soggy 
A pipe and rubber-tree tobacco 
ended the bidding. But a pipe cleaner 
and a tin of kind and sociable tobacco 
would put the game back on a friendly 
basis. No—we don’t make pipes; but, 
folks, we do believe we offer the best- 
smelling blend of fragrant Kentucky 
Burleys ever laid before the noses of 
pipe lovers and their companions. 
Cooler and slower-burning, a 1 5¢ tin 
of Sir Walter Raleigh Tobacco lasts 
a pleasantly-long time. We think it’s 
so darned superior we even wrap it 
in heavy gold foil for extra freshness. 
Better try it. 


Sooner ot Later ~ 
th Favorite Totac 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-61 
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which is an important item to consider. 
Also, if you value your fingers, don’t forget 
the instructions to put the safety on al- 
ways before pumping the pistol and put- 
ting in a new pellet. If perchance a pellet 
should be in the gun, with safety off, and 
you inadvertently let a shot into your 
hand, fingers, or other sections of your 
anatomy—I can safely promise you a hur- 
ried visit to the family doctor. 


Just a couple of tips to the brotherhood 
on two excellent products I have run into 
in the last six months. The first of these 
is “Anti-Rust”, made by Riel and Fuller 
of Fredonia N. Y., and one of the best 
rust mtg your correspondent has 
ever found. Same appears to be a heavy 
wax dissolv ed in volatile solvent. The lat- 
ter quickly evaporates on application, 


leaving a moisture-proof coating of wax 
over the metal, outside the barrel, or in- 
side the bore. 

Second product is “Gunslick” as made 
by the Outers Laboratories of Onalaska, 
Wisconsin. Excellent in the bore to pre- 
vent metal-fouling. Effect of this increased 
also by dipping bullets before running the 
shells into the chamber. Also helps make 
actions and triggers sweeter. I like it 

a * a 

Yessir, it’s a fact. You are soon to have 
a brand-new big-game cartridge with 150- 
grain flat-point expanding bullet at some- 
thing like 2800 ft. seconds muzzle velocity. 
The calibre is .348. The rifle is a beaut. 
Comes from the factory with rear peep 
and standard sling swivels. I have seen 
the rifle. I have seen the cartridge. You 
will see them both—shortly after the first 
of the year. Oh yes—almost forgot to add, 
it’s a lever-action. Don’t ask me more. 
Nobody knows a thing about it—yet. It’s 
a terrific secret—tee-rrific. —B, N. 


DON’T WASTE POWDER 
By L. E. Eubanks 


SHOT that doesn’t hit the mark 
A teaches the shooter nothing—unle ss he 
learns the cause of the miss. A shot that 
neither accomplishes its purpose nor helps 
the shooter do better work in future efforts 
is wasted. 

In target practice, whether with rifle or 
at the traps, much can be learned from 
the misses. You can measure your error on 
the face of a bull’s-eye target, or you can 
have a clay bird thrown at exactly the 
same angle for a second shot. In such work 
there should be no useless shots. Every 
one helps if the sportsman is giving the 
thing careful study. 

In the field, conditions are different. Re- 
peated misses when they remain unex- 
plained have a discouraging effect, actually 
lessening the shooter’s ability. Practice 
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shots should be at inanimate objects— 
targets ; and a man should be a fair marks- 
man before he does any hunting, particu- 
larly big-game hunting. 

In shooting bear, moose and deer, you 
may not get the same shot twice in a whole 
season. You will not gain anything from 
such misses, though you may lose con- 
siderable time, ammunition—and a second 
chance. There is no justification for care- 
lessness and guesswork with a gun in the 
field; know that you have at least a fair 
chance for a hit, or don’t shoot. 

No real sportsman ever forgets that a 
hit must mean a kill—either instantly, or 
in the few moments that it takes to reach 
the wounded quarry and dispatch it. The 
very best rule is never to fire at an animal 
unless you know you are within killing 
range. The unpardonable offense is to fire 


U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
At Camp Perry: H. B. Taylor, of Las Vegas, N. M., arrives in a home-made plane 


at a creature merely to see if you can hit 
it; such shooting is for the range and 
tr aps, not for the forest and field. 

Bad sportsmanship it is for any man 
to hunt without a thorough knowledge of 
the range and power of his particular 
rifle. Much game is wounded through the 
shooter’s poor judgment of distance. Don’t 
believe everything you hear about kills at 
incredible ranges. Some of those reports 
are just fish stories in another form. You 
may have read, as I did, about the “ma- 
gician” who kills antelope at 1500 yards! 

A good part of the hunter’s art lies in 
his ability to stalk well—to get close to 
his quarry. As they say in pocket billiards, 
“Play good position and you will not have 
many difficult shots.” Go in for good stalk- 


ing; don't rely wholly on the rifle and your 
skill with it. 

Binoculars should always be taken on a 
hunting trip, and should be used to ascer- 
tain conditions before you shoot. 

Perhaps not more than ten per cent of 
the moose brought down each year are 
killed at greater range than 100 yards; 
and for deer, 60 yards would be a good 
estimate. Taking long shots repeatedly 
when conditions for a hit are unfavorable 
proves the hunter a poor craftsman. As 
one well-known writer has said, “Energy 
and velocity are not to help the lazy man 
with long shots, but to give the smashing 
blow to kill, and kill neatly.” 


FLYING RIFLEMAN 
B. TAYLOR of Las Vegas, New 


- Mexico has two enthusiasms; he 
likes to shoot, also he likes to fly. When 
the National Rifle Matches were staged at 
Camp Perry in September, Taylor not only 
made the trip in his plane, but he also 
made the plane. 

His little air flivver has a wing spread 
of only 24 feet and will accommodate but 
one person. Taylor claims he gets 45 miles 
out of a gallon of gas, 1600 miles to a 
gallon of oil, and can cruise at an altitude 
of about 6000 ft. at 100 miles per hour. 
(What’s her f.p.s. at the muzzle, H. B.?) 


MY WORD, THE DUCHESS 


NE of the most entertaining contem- 

porary journals that crosses this edi- 
tor’s desk is the Shooting Times published 
weekly from London. It is so thoroughly 
and utterly British; which of course is as 
should be. Its high spot, for us at least, is 
reached in the page entitled Gun Talks 
which appears over the signature of Mr. 
Henry Sharp. 

Along with his scholarly dissertations 
on guns, gunning, and ballistics, Mr. 
Sharp occasionally resorts to delightful 
digression which adds a certain piquant 
flavor to the fare he sets forth. For exam- 
ple, the following (which might appear 
humorous, or even funny, to our rough- 
shod American viewpoint) appears in a 
recent issue, where the editor of Gun Talks 
passes lightly over the sport of rabbit- 
shooting and then proceeds at some length 
to the rather more weighty business of 
rabbit-cookery : 

“I feel sure that most of us enjoy a day’s 
shooting at the nimble rabbits,” he writes, 
“as they dart about amidst the bracken 


Cock it, sister, cock it. Barbara Stanwyck is playing Annie Oakley in the movies; 


but from the way she handles that rifle. 


Annie doesn’t live here any more 
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and tempered for out- 

a grip. dius the knife fit the hand witha que, 
a le sportsman needs. 

Comes complete th leather sheath. Price, $1.50 


Camp Perry: Small-bore range showing 50- and 100-yard targets 


and gorse, and through bramble-clad 
hedges and the undergrowth of the wood- 
lands. It is merry sport, certainly; and, 
still, on due consideration, the wholesale 
shooting of rabbits is scarcely defensible 
for purely commercial reasons. It is not 
possible to eat one per cent of the rabbits 
you.could shoot if that form of sport were 
keenly followed. But you usually refrain 
from undertaking big shooting days of that 
sort when you are so very well aware that 
when the game-dealer’s van comes round 
he can scarcely be induced to cart shot 
rabbits away at any price. Often he will 
tell you that he cannot take any shot rab- 
bits, and if he is a kindly sort of fellow, 
he may suggest boiling them up for the 
dogs. But dogs are rather like human be- 
ings, and when it comes to eating rabbits 
they do greatly appreciate certain trim- 
mings to give them a flavor. ... How many 
persons can be found to express a liking 
for boiled rabbit? I daresay that not many 
would positively hanker after a dish of 
rabbits cooked in that way, and, yet, if 
you will take my word for it, a dish of 
boiled rabbit with rich white sauce, which 
includes a mild Spanish onion, for those 
who care for that vegetable, does form a 
thorough change and welcome variant 
from so much rich turkey and fat goose, 
roast Christmas-fed sirloin, and collared 
brawn at this season. But, do not by any 
means overlook the fact that your dish of 
boiled rabbit will be wholly incomplete, in 
the estimation of qualified judges, unless 
it bears a portion of pickled pork, also 
boiled, of course. But here I must close this 
disquisition into coney cookery, lest my 
readers should feel justified in quoting 
against me that historic grace after meat 
given by the head-boy at a school situated 
in a district teeming with rabbits. You 
know, good reader, how it ran as follows, 
don’t you? ‘Rabbits hot and rabbits cold; 
rabbits young and rabbits old; rabbits ten- 
der and rabbits tough; thank the Lord 
we've had rabbits enough.’ ” 


LSO, in the Shooting Times I always 
get a kick out of the letters from 
readers. Here is a sample, coming — 
a sportsman who signs himself C. V. 
“Here’s an old chestnut; ‘but it may 4 
new to some of your readers,” he writes. 
“At a certain shoot, which had been taken 
for the season, seven guests were invited. 
On assembling outside the house prepara- 
tory to getting into the brake, one of the 


sorry; but another guest said—‘I’ve just 
remembered I’ve got a very important let- 
ter I must write this morning, so if you 
don’t mind, I think I will get out.’ The 
rest drove on to the shoot ; but with many 
misgivings. As it turned out, the man who 
had let his gun off accidentally, showed 
himself to be a super-shot, and hardly 
missed anything all the morning; so when 
a halt was made for lunch, someone asked 
him-——‘Whatever made you let your gun 
off like that before we started?’ ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘I know this place very well, it’s a 
good little shoot for five guns; but no good 
for seven; you wouldn’t get any sport.’ ” 

If the foregoing is what C. V. B. calls 
“an old chestnut” I wish to thunder he’d 
send us a box of ’em. 


GENTLE RAZZ-BERRIE 


RIEND Henry W. Berger just nat- | 

urally felt like blowing off some steam 
the other day; so, from out there in Ari- | 
zona, he sat him down to his typewriter 
and hammered out the following, which, 
if there were a monthly prize offered for 
the most entertaining letter received ated 
30 days, would certainly win in a wall. | 
See if you agree with me: 

“Getting home late last night,” he writes, | 
“the front-end fell off my flash-light. My 
horse stepped on the glass and broke it. 
Poking around after the remains, a scor- 
pion stung me on the hand. It was another 
hot night. This morning the bread was 
sour and the coffee was punk. I have de- 
cided to write you a letter on sportsmen. 


At Camp Perry: Ben Comfort won the 
Wimbledon Cup against 1480 competitors 


perfect score (for 20 shot?) of 100 with | 


14 V’s at 1000 yds. 
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GUNS! GUNS! 


NOTHING SUT GUNS! 


There’s only one magazine published in 
this country, devoted exclusively to guns 
and shooting accessories. It’s the “bible” 
of the more than 200,000 shooting en- 
thusiasts who own the National Rifle 
Association. 
Every issue is cr d with henti 
first-hand information about the newest 
“news” regarding rifles, hand-guns, shot- 
guns, factory and hand-loaded ammuni- 
tion, pr 1 and t 4 
ing, ete., ete. 
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*, INVENTIONS 





guests accidentally let his gun off for 
which he apologized profusely. One of the 
others, however, said—‘I am not feeling 
very well today, and I think I will stay at 
home.’ The rest got into the brake, and 
the guest who had let his gun off sat down 
with his gun between his knees and the 
butt on the floor. Just as they were moving 
off, suddenly bang went his second barrel 
into the air. He said he was most awtully 


New inventions—that almost challenge belief. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics, bf month this 
big 200-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
pictures and accounts of daring adventures, astound- 
ing scientific discoveries, new achievements in avia- 
tion, electricity, engineering. chemistry, physi 
radio. Special departments sy 3 a craftsmen onl 
ey shop men—easy to follow plans—get real 

un out of making things. Don't miss this month's 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
| aaa $s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 








At Camp Perry: V. F. Hamer, winner of 
50-meter any-sight match 


“I used to be a sportsman. That was be- 
fore the advent of the .22 high-power. 
Everybody bought a .22 high-power and 
went out to kill an elephant. I was dis- 
qualified for not wearing a pith helmet. 
Have never been able to requalify. 

“Definitions have changed. Today a man 
is a sportsman if he carries a gun of suit- 
able calibre for the game hunted, and if 
he gives the game a chance. 

“There is no such thing as a gun of 
suitable calibre. If the man is of suitable 
calibre the size of his gun is of little im- 
portance. My observation on giving the 
game a chance, as practised by most ‘true 
sportsmen,’ is giving it a good opportunity 
to die later on from the effect of a shot 
through the guts. 

“T learned to shoot with a muzzle-loader. 
No, I must change that. I learned to kill 
game with a muzzle-loader. I learned to 
sneak up on game, or let the game sneak 
up on me, to where I could generally kill 
with a single shot. I had to. I had only 
one shot. Also, all legends to the contrary 
notwithstandinig, those old guns weren't 
worth a whoop at much over 100 yards. 

“Got merry hell once from a Chicago 
‘sportsman’ up in Wisconsin. I wasn’t giv- 
ing the game a chance. I just went out and 
sat down, and when a poor unsuspecting 
buck walked up to within about 20 feet of 
me I killed him dead with a .22 long-rifle. 
I should have used a different gun, and I 


At Camp Perry: H. E. Potter, winner of 
the Preliminary Dewar Match 
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should have emptied the magazine while 
the deer was making his getaway through 
the timber. 

“Got merry hell another time from a 
whole flock of Hollywood ‘sportsmen’ up 
in the High Sierras. Killed a poor little 
buck with a great big .405. The buck was 
standing still too. Just literally blew his 
head right off. It was terrible. 

“‘Sportsman’ from Chicago. Another 
one. Up in Michigan. Had a .250-3000. 
Suitable calibre. Shot a deer through the 
guts. Afraid of getting lost. Didn't trail 
him. No matter. He got another next day. 

“Maybe some day someone will start an 
organization of non-sportsmen. Maybe 
they will have for their slogan ‘Don’t-Give- 
the-Game-a-Chance.’ Maybe they will 
mean the kind of a chance I have in mind. 
If they do I'll join ’em if they'll let me. 

“P.S. When I shoot rabbits with a .405 
I try not to hit them in the hind legs.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IT’S THE LE MAT 


“T have an old revolver which a sporting goods 
dealer told me was 112 years old and was manu- 
factured by a Frenchman named La Matt. 

“This old gun was found while digging fishing 
worms. It is badly rusted, but it is the most 
peculiar-looking revolver I have ever seen. It has 
two barrels. One of the barrels is rifled and it 
is through this barrel that the cartridges are 
fired that are in the cylinder. The second barrel 
underneath is smooth bore. Can you give me any 
information on this old gun?” 

Epwarp KIerer. 


Ans.—Yes, your old pistol is one of the Le Mat 
breech-loading revolvers. It was made around 
1870. This curious arm was made for the French 
Marines. It had a central barrel for buckshot and 
a surrounding cylinder and rifled barrel for the 
11 mm. or .450 Continental cartridge. A mov- 
able hammer nose permits the choice of charge. 

Suootine Epirtor. 


IT MAKES LITTLE DIFFERENCE 


Will 20-gauge shells loaded with 2% drams of 
powder and l-ounce of shot (regular 16-gauge 
load) shoot as well as the same load in a 16- 
gauge gun? 

Rosert CoLeman. 


Ans.—There is a slight ballistic advantage in 
using this load in the larger bore. The 16-gauge 
would handle it slightly better than the 20, and 
the 12-gauge would handle it better than either 
of the other two, The reason for this is that in 
the larger bore the shot column is shorter; there 
fore, fewer of the pellets are in contact with 
the bore; consequently, fewer pellets are de- 
formed as they are squeezed through the bore 
and out the muzzle. Deformed shot pellets of 
course do not make as good patterns as per- 
fectly spherical pellets. Shorter shot-string out 
of the larger bore is a factor, too. 

Getting away from more-or-less theoretical 
values, and coming down to practical hardpan, it 
actually doesn’t make a whale of a lot of differ- 
ence whether you use the 2%4-dram, l-ounce load 
in the 20, the 16, or the 12. Other variables are 
of so much greater significance. 

SHootine Eprrtor. 


FORGET THAT TRIGGER 


While on the pistol range, I am troubled with 
“freezing.” Just can’t seem to let my shot off. 
You would think my gun had a 7-pound pull, 
when actually it has less than 3 eounde. How can 
I overcome this fault? 

Water Wyrop. 


Ans.—You are probably doing one or both of 
two things. First, you are holding your gun too 
tightly. Second, you are anticipating the let-off. 
Hold the gun more lightly. Apply pressure to the 
trigger steadily, gently, increasingly. During this 
process try to keep your sights carefully lined 
up and as near the bull as possible. Be sight-con- 
scious and target-conscious, rather than trigger- 
conscious. Try this and see if it doesn’t help. 

Suootine Epitor. 


MOMENTUS INFORMATION 


A has a 12-gauge shotgun with 28-inch barrel. 
B has a 12-gauge shotgun with 36-inch barrel. 
Both guns fire the same type shell. Which gun 
has the greater killing range and velocity? 

WiLiiaM ATKINSON, 


Ans.—Here it is a dark and brooding Novem- 
ber day, I think it is going to rain, I have a 
rotten cold, and notwithstanding you come along 
with such a question, In all good humor I feel 
inclined to remark: How come and what of it? 

Seriously, the old rule Jaid down many years 


ago said that the most efficient barrel length 
should be forty times the diameter of the bore. 
I don’t know ow closely this rule approximates 
conditions today with modern powders. I think 
we can assume it comes fairly close. 

Accepting this figure as being approximately 
correct, the theoretically most-efficient shotgun 
barrel length in the 12-gauge is about 29 inches. 
To make the barrel longer than 29 inches simply 
means that you continue the frictional resistance 
of the shot load and wad in the barrel during a 
period of lower (and increasingly lower) pres- 
sure. Also, in a barrel longer than 29 inches, 
don’t forget that your shot pellets are being 
further deformed by contact with the sides of 
the bore—and it is a fact that increasing de- 
formation in the contact pellets invariably re- 
sults in deflected flight and irregular pattern 
as range increases. 

On the other hand, with a barrel shorter than 
29 inches, there is a loss in instrumental ve!- 
ocity of about 7% ft. seconds per inch removed. 

From these opposing qualities, you can see 
where it might be possible that the over-long 
36-inch barrel might have about the same effi- 
ciency as the over-short 28-inch barrel. From 
the practical standpoint, and under game-shooting 
conditions, there would be little or no difference 
between the performance of the two barrels— 
although there would undoubtedly be a decided 
difference in the performance of the shooter him- 
self! 

From the foregoing you will be apprised that 
T admit unblushingly, to wit: that I am interested 
in the higher mathematics of shotgun ballistics 
only insofar as it affects skeet birds on the score 
sheet, duck in the oven and quail on the broiler. 

SnHootine Epitor. 


GETS REAL CROW SHOOTING 


Just lately, I took my brother-in-law on a crow 
shoot. He packed a double barrel and in spite 
of his tearing the blind down half the time in 
breaking and loading, we had a nice shoot. The 
shooting lasted just an hour and the count of 
dead crows was 170. Last evening a friend 
came up from Watertown. He had never shot 
crows and brought a 12-gauge pump and “big- 
bump” loads (4 boxes). You know how this 
hunting goes. When you really want a good shoot 
to entertain a friend, it very often turns out 
a fizzle; but this time everything was right. He 
burned up his shells in short order and, of course, 
due to the heavy recoil, couldn’t hit a smoke 
house after about the first 50 shots. I plugged 
along a bit from then on until his shells were 
exhausted and then quit. We gathered in 114 
birds. The gun that I love to shoot is a Win- 
chester 20, big forearm, and with it a trap load, 
1 oz. 8c, in a low-base shell. The recoil is nil 
and if a fellow will just toss this outfit to his 
shoulder, concentrate on moving only his trigger 
finger, crows will fold up with great regularity. 
The shots which I get the big kick out of are 
those that are close in, 12 to 20 feet. 

Don M. Core. 


Ans.—I envy you your crow shooting; and 
don’t I agree with you about heavy loads. 
found out long ago that I’m not good enough to 
aim a 3-dram 1%-ounce load to the limit of its 
killing range. I shoot 3-dram 1'4-7% at crows. 
It will kill them farther away than I can hit them. 

SHootine Epitor. 


“WITH THE EYE OF FAITH” 


It’s about as difficult to specify perfect gun- 
fit for the other fellow as it would be to pick 
a suitable wife for him. In fact, after all that 
has been written and debated in this connection, 
I suspicion we know very little about the subject. 
Just what would constitute perfect fit for me—I 
don’t know to this day. For guns have individu- 
ality. Aside from which, balance, weight, length, 
drop, pitch, cast-off—even the conformation of 
the stock—wield considerable influence. Even 
the ammunition has a bearing. But a primary 
influence on fit is balance. y 

can’t subscribe to long straight stocks any 
more than I would to unduly crooked ones, and 
this goes for stubby barrels too. There’s a happy 
medium in both connections, even when employed 
for upland shooting. I’d say the fellow who can’t 
swing 28-inch barrels on a 6%4- to 634-pound 
gun fluently is too delicate to follow upland 
shooting with any degree of pleasure. However, 
this is merely my personal opinion, which may 
be faulty. Nevertheless, I'll stick to the horse 
I know, rather than make a hasty trade. Mind 
you, I have owned several short-barrel guns and 
ee shot others. Of course, optics are involved 
and I am far-sighted. It is likely, too, my shoot- 
ing is influenced by a clear definition of the 
sight and the end of the barrels—which would 
appear fuzzy on a short-barrel gun. I realize 
that in making short shots in upland shooting, 
snap-shooting sight unseen (or shooting with the 
eye of faith) can be successfully employed by 
a small proportion of shooters. But it is unsuited 
to the average shot’s temperament and mental 
reaction. But this again is mere argument. At 
any rate, it is fortunate so few absolute rules 
can be made to govern wingshooting. If it were 
otherwise, I am afraid you would have little 
to write about. 

While I have owned many guns and shot many 
others, only a few guns seemed to fit me per- 
fectly. The two outstanding guns were a .12, 
built to order by L. C. Smith himself, and a 16 
by Charles Lancaster. One of my favorites today 
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is 16 Remington (ejector) double. Yet stock | 
is a 16 ; : Before you start 


measurements in all three vary considerably. 
ut Bex |! CUTTER Boots are Made ~— 


Ans.—I am in sympathy with your viewpoint. see the 
In fact, I am in complete agreement with much e 
of what you say. At the same time, I have a or ar y se : IDEAL 
definite feeling that a large part of the shooting mame 
fraternity has never experienced the pleasure of Feut ceniiades h AS BOOK 
shooting by the method you so aptly describe eg > aie ee epend saeet of Complete and accurat 
as “shooting with the eye of faith.” That is a eir time outdoors is of utmost impor- details of. the cuen seful 
: . ‘ tance. Wear flexibl f ble C od surcesstu 
pretty phrase. Have never heard it before, but xible, comfortable CUTTER way to reload rifle, pis- 
am going to use age om it is graphic and boots or pacs—hand-made tol, and shot, shell am- 
tells the story exactly. in over 50 styles. Forest- munition. 5 ustra- 

- itn oe te Se tions of methods used. 

The long barrel invites aiming. As you wisely ers, loggers, sportsmen the St teeny tallee ond 
point out, the eyes and other personal character- : . aedit eves ti CUTTER information. 160 pages 
istics of each shooter have a great deal to do : a . List of Ideal Tools. Sent 
with formulating his shooting habits. And of eraftsmanship—unexcell- postpaid for 50 cents. 
course it is true, also, that in wing-shooting every ed since 1870! 3 
man is more or less a law unto himself. But 
it is a fact that the long barrel cultivates Write for Catalog 
and practically enforces aiming habits; whereas : 
the short barrel (where the eye is denied that ’ ITT 2] Ideal Hand Tool 
compelling inv _— e align more fey) ) | A. A. cU ER Co. | and power ledtiag 
makes it easier to depend on “the eye of faith Z eos 2 machines are easy 
If a man shoots enough with total dependence ; 1800 N. 34th Street to work with. give 
on “the eye of faith” his shooting will come to ee. est results. 25u 
be more and more automatic. But even after long : SEATTLE, WASH. par og — 
practice in this style of shooting—if you sudden- : Tool, $6.50. 
ly put a long- barrel gun into his hands again, ‘ - 
I'll be very much mistaken if his eye won't in- Established 1870 
terrupt him right in the middle of a swing formerly at ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 


and say, “Hold on there, my boy—let me help Eau Claire, Wis. THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


you do a little precise aiming here—because you No. 3 
want to make this one right on the button.” No, 346 70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


And right here the shooter runs into trouble! 
The great difficulty with — of ne mye Bs shoals 
is that we start out as aimers, Our elders teac s 
to shoot this way. Later on, when we discover World % cham ion WwW 
for ourselves that pointing (if done automatical- P co boy Give Your Gun Bore 
ly) is really a deadlier way to wing-shoot— outfitters adopt Snowshoe Prompt Lead Removal 


alas, by this time we have acc juired, a dual shoot- 
ing personality. What we learned in our earlier Get all lead out at once, for accuracy and barrel life. 


days says to us, “Whoa there—hold it close | @ Snowshoe Leather Dressing, unequalled for waterproofing shoes * Y 

this time- -aim carefully—put it right on the | and boots, has been adopted as official for waterproofing leather HOPPE ee N as 9g 

button.” And what we’ve learned in later years | chaps by Hamley & Co., Pendleton, Oregon, famous saddle makers | » 

says, “There it is—smash it! Don’t be afraid— | and leather experts. Use it on dress shoes instead of wearing rub- removes it quickly, prevents rust. Applied with 

don’t hesitate—trust to your hands: Look at the | bers. Shoes polish readily as before after drying. Clean, odorless, HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 

tarqct and shoot! ‘ti | stainless. Sold by shoe stores, repair shops, sporting goods dealers. of clean canton flannel. — you 

My a is, that if we hadn’t been trained | Distributed by shoe findings jobbers. If not at your dealer's, send want, in dust-proof carton: 
the wrong way at the beginning we wouldn't | his name and $1.00 bil! for two 7 oz. $0c cans, or 2Sc for 3 oz. And protect your gun’s action with 
: pure, penetrating 

have this dual shooting personality—with two | can postpaid. Snowshoe Laboratories, Box 1022-D, Portland, Ore. 

opposing elements eternally battling each other , ; HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
Water proof your shoes with specially refined for guns. Stops frie 

et 


for supremacy. ; ily i 
i ly convinced that the open-eyed, = tio leans, polishes. . . . 
I am sincerely convince pen-ey |) a % 


target-conscious system of gun pointing is the “ nowshoe 

simplest and most accurate method of wing- a be yg x. 7 : > 
shooting. And I am further convinced that the ay ’ . . 

short-barrel gun is the most responsive weapon LEATHER DRESSING TTT Vey Cleaning Guide 
adapted to this style of wingshooting. FRANK A. HOPPE, 





























Thank you again for that phrase, “shooting Inc. 
with the eye of faith.” That’s neat. Expresses ' 2310 No. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
the thing so clearly and vividly. 
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A genuine hunting 

Is there any advantage in using either drop | scope that gives 

shot or chilled shot on upland pms! snieain you a new thrill 
pee ae shooting witha .22 Mount Patent App. For 


Ans.—What you have in mind is the old hard- | rifle, 
shot-soft-shot controversy. All shot used in up- 


land shooting is drop shot. It gets its name of 
drop shot because liquid lead By poured through LYMAN 22 JUNIOR FIELD MICROMETER CLICK MOUNT 
a “sieve” at the top of the shot-tower and be- | Bausch & Lomb lenses famous for high quality, unmatched Adjusts for windage and elevation. Free 
comes shot when it drops to the water surface | for brilliance. Magnify 2% times. Cross-hair hunting reticule. use of metallic sights without removing 
below. The term “drop shot’? was used only to | Light weight, sturdy. The best hunting scope value—com- scope or mount. Long, rigid base attached 
distinguish Bere — from —— ween of | plete with mount $ 50 securely to rifle. 
large size—which have to be moulded because | . P 12 ~ 4 . 
they won't assume goriont spherical shape in | The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. e 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
dropping from a height | 
Today all drop shot is chilled, by contact with 
air during the drop, also by contact with water 
after reaching the bottom of the shot-tower. But S 
the term “‘chilled shot” has come to be an identi- A LAWRENCE HOLSTER 
fication for hard shot. It so happens that the 
hardness of the shot depends not at all on the for 
pellets being chilled or cooled quickly. The hard- AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 
ness of shot depends on the presence of special Hond-mode from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
chemicals in the molten lead. I think antimony stitched, Molded over forms to exactly 
is ane of the chief of these. | fit your revolver. A rich mahogany color 
S ve to the use of either hard or ne shot with an oiled and polished finish. 
that there is little, difference in the patterning’ so rom ae bene ga 
] ung So borrel length or send tracing. $925 
long as the gun is a cylinder bore. But out of ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREP, 2 
a choke bore, here the patterning of the hard - : = 
shot is angering. The constriction of the choke Pre sees 6 
squeezing up the load as it leaves the muzzle THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
will cause considerable deformation in soft shot; Style 25 PORTLAND, OREGON — 8 Yarmouth, Me: 
as a result, these flattened pellets fly off at a 
tangent and do not make a good pattern. In the | 
cylinder gun you can use either hard or soft 
shot with about equal pattern efficiency; but in 
the choke barrel alw ays use hard shot. 
SHootinGc Epitor 
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HE PROBABLY FEELS BETTER NOW 


Will you accept a bit of friendly criticism and 
a few suggestions from an interested reader and 
Pot time sporting. goods salesman? In short, let 
ao B couple of shots at you. First, the The Wollensak Riflescope is the product of specialists in optical in- 
| andage idea seems to me to he the strument manufacture. Guaranteed magnification 4x, with excellent 
vunk—it certainly spoils the looks of a decent luminosity and clear field. Fits all small bore rifles. Two mounts hold 
gun and most fellows take some pride in their scope absolutely rigid in twe point suspension—no chance for mis- 
shotguns, It can’t be any good in the field surely, alignment. Supplied with drill, taps, and instructions. Can be re- 
so why get used to it in skeet shoot >s moved without tools. Micrometer adjustments on rear mount for wind- 
it slips—th 7 e ‘00! ing? uppose age and elevation. Length 15% in. Cross-hair reticule. Fully guar- 

: en what—if muzzle-ward it will cause anteed, (I Free—Send for the complete catalog of Wollensak tele- 
4 burst. scopes, spotting scopes, field glasses. 


“Doing things to guns,” such as you advocate winmounrs WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 860 Hudsor Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

















An &” x 10” 


Enlargement 
of 


Your Favorite 
Photograph 


for 

only  & 

Here is the biggest bargain that ever came your way 
—a first-class, professional 8” x 10” enlargement of 
your favorite photograph sent to you postpaid in re- 
turn for only 25c and a coupon from each of two 
issues of Field & Stream. Such an enlargement 
would ordinarily cost you $1.00 or more, in any 
camera store. 

Cut out the coupon below, fill in your name and 
address carefully, and put it away in your desk. 
When you get your next issue of Field & Stream, cut 
the coupon out of that issue and send the two cou- 
pons and your quarter to us with the photograph you 
wish enlarged. If you saw this advertisement in the 
December issue and saved the coupon from it (No. 
1), send that coupon and the one below (No. 2) and 
your two bits. Photo and enlargement will be sent 
to you promptly; and your money will be returned if 
a good clear enlargement cannot be made. As many 
enlargements as you want, on the same terms. 


$100. CASH 
And A Round 
Trip to Bermuda 
for Best Pictures! 


A board of judges will select the 14 photographs 
which they think are the most interesting of all 
received between December 15th and January 14th. 
The best of these 14 will be awarded $25.00 cash, the 
second best $15.00 cash and each of the remaining 
12 $5.00 cash. There can be no appeal from the 
judges’ decisions. Pictures can be of any subject, and 
need not have been taken by the person submitting 
them; but no picture will be eligible to compete 
for a prize unless it is accompanied by the two 
coupons, the 25c, and the order for enlargement. 

There will be a similar contest beginning January 
15th and ending February 14th, and a third contest 
beginning February 15th and ending March 14th. 
For the picture which the judges consider the best 
of all received between December 15th, 1935 and 
March 14th, 1936 there will be awarded as a grand 
prize a trip from New York to Bermuda and return 
on either the Queen of Bermuda or the Monarch of 
Bermuda, the magnificent luxury liners of the Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line. An opportunity to get some 
wonderful deep-sea fishing. 

Here is your chance to get dirt cheap as many en- 
largements as you want of as many pictures as you 
want and perhaps win a valuable prize besides. You 
have many snapshots taken of shooting, fishing or 
camping, perhaps pictures of a favorite dog, and 
you have many family pictures too, fine enlargements 
of which would give great pleasure to yourself and 
others. 


Here is the coupon 
Use as Directed 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

For the 25 cents and Coupons Nos. 1 and 2, or 2 and 
3, or 1 and 3, enclosed, send me an 8” x 10” enlarge- 
ment of the attached photograph, returning the photo- 
graph at the same time; and enter this photograph 
as a contestant in your Prize Picture Contest ending 
January 14th, 1936. 


Name (PRINT) 
Street and No, 


City and State 
Coupon No, 2 
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has already ruined more worth-while weapons 
than anyone knows—cutting off barrels, fooling 
with stocks, changing balance and other murder- 
ous acts. I have seen some nice guns made unfit 
for use (or resale) by such monkey-business 
accomplished by home-grown gunsmiths. A good 
gun is a thing of beauty and is worth treasuring. 

In two recent issues you give some dope on 
short-barrel shotguns, mentioning a 20-inch 
cylinder 20-gauge and a 22-inch 16-gauge Ithaca. 
It seems to me these are plain gas-pipes on 
stocks. I use a 26-inch 12 myself. In the opinion 
of many, the best field and brush (not what so 
many now term “upland”’) gun for most 
shooters’ use—in the east anyhow—is a fairly 
short, open-bored and light 12-gauge. I once 
bought a Marlin 12 “riot” cylinder bore. That 
gun wouldn’t knock a tin can off a fence with 
7%s at 20 paces. 

I am with you though in being against the 
the heavy shotgun loads. Darn seldom they are 


necessary. 
j. P. B. 


Ans.—I hope you feel better after blowing off 
steam. I don’t mind in the least. I may not 
agree with what you say but shall always defend 
your right to say it. After all, I’m not a Sacred 
Cow. Anytime you feel like taking a crack, step 
right in—but don’t shadow-box. 

In reference to the Muzzle Bandage, permit 
me to suggest here that you are criticising an 
idea that you don’t know pony | about. You 
are theorizing on something you haven’t even 
tried. You will be interested to know that you 
are only the third man to disagree with me— 
against several hundred at least (that many 
have written me) who have taken to the Muzzle 
Bandage like ducks to water. However, its value 
lies mostly, if not entirely, in application to the 
single-barrel gun. ; 

As to your 12-gauge Marlin with 20-inch 
cylinder barrel that “‘wouldn’t knock a tin can 
off a fence wits 74s at 20 paces,” this is stretch- 
ing things a little too far. Of course you can get 
me on the word “paces.” To me a pace means 1 
yard, I will gamble you any day in the week and 
give you any odds you ask that I can take a 12- 
gauge 20-inch cylinder-bore barrel with standard 
3-dram 1%-ounce load of No. 7% chilled and 
knock a tin can off the fence at 20 paces just 
exactly 100 times out of 100—if the can will 
hold up—and so can you. 

Suootinec Epitor. 


THE OVER-HEAD INCOMER AGAIN 


I read with great interest the letter from your 
correspondent, and your answer, in the June 
(1935) issue of Frercp & Stream on the sub- 
ject of the “‘over-head incomer.” 


I have been shooting ducks in ‘the Illinois 


| River and Mississippi River districts for some- 


thing over thirty years and there is no question 
in my mind that the person who undertakes to 
lead an incoming bird by raising his cheek from 


| the stock (as your correspondent claims he does) 


is making one of the biggest mistakes that can 
be made in shooting. : 

The greatest enjoyment in shooting comes not 
from guessing, but from the application of 
definitely-known principles. The attempt to lead 
an incoming duck by raising the head is not 


| only scientifically futile, but in most shooters 


it is apt to destroy accuracy at all other angles; 
and an the habit of keeping the cheek to the 
stock is once broken, you can expect that cheek 
to be in the air on most other shots. 

I have noticed many cases of novices who 
believe very thoroughly that they can lead the 
incoming duck (or aim above a duck rising from 
the water) and still keep it in full view by 
raising the head. They have no possible idea 
of how high to raise the head, and if they did, 
they would need a micrometer to guide them 
in the operation. 

In the first place, there is not one duck 
shooter in fifty who can tell (with any regular- 
ity) whether an over-head incoming duck is 
50 yards, 40 yards, or 30 yards away. This is 
because there is no background and no inter- 
vening object with which to measure the distance. 
It is precisely the same situation as the first 
experience in a battery of a hunter accustomed 
to the marshes. Because of the lack of back- 
ground, he will shoot at broadbills and brant a 
hundred yards in the distance, and then fail 
to shoot at redheads passing across his stool. 

Furthermore, in the case of an incoming over- 
head duck, it is impossible, even for the most 
experienced, to determine the speed. If you 
stand on the tracks to watch an approaching 
train, you can only make the rashest kind of a 
guess at its speed. There is nothing to guide the 
eye except the rapidity with which the engine 
increases in size in the perspective. 

In duck shooting there are a great many 
debatable questions, but the fallacy of head- 
raising is too easily demonstrated to make this 
a real question. During more than thirty years 
of shooting ducks, I have seen many, many 
head-raisers, particularly among novices; but 
I have known of extremely few who persisted 
in the habit, and they all remained poor duck 
shots. 

Of course, we must admit that the up-flip of 
the muzzle (which you prefer and advocate) is 
not easy to learn, and to the beginner may seem 
unscientific. But here’s the answer. A man can 
move the muzzle of his gun through a 6-inch 
are with reasonable accuracy, particularly when 
the muzzle is elevated; and he can soon learn 


the required distance of the up-flip; but he can- 
not possibly know how high he should raise his 
eye, and he could not raise it accurately to that 
point if he did know. 

James GALBAUGH. 


Ans.—You leave little or nothing for me to 
say, except thank you. Yours is one of the best 
letters I have had in a long while, and I am 
glad to have a practical hunter check with my 
own method on the over-head incomer. 

Suootine Epitor. 


STOCK PROBABLY TOO SHORT 


I have enjoyed reading your articles in Fre.p 
& Srream very much, especially the ones de- 
voted to shotgun pointing. I am a beginner at 
wingshooting, and as my score was rather low 
last season t have been trying to improve my 
shooting before the bird season opens here in 
Mississippi on Dec. 10th. 

After reading your articles, I have come to 
the conclusion that my gun-stock does not fit me, 
I am of average build. However, my shoulders 
slope, and for this reason I believe I need a gun 
with more drop than the standard stock. I have 
a 12-gauge Remington automatic with two bar. 
rels, standard stock, and I seem to be shooting 
a little high. few days ago I happened to 
mount a 20-gauge single to my ceodiaae and 
noticed that it came up in line with my eyes 
every time. I shot this gun several times and 
centered the target every time but one, and that 
shot seemed to be just a little low rather than 
high. The stock on this 20-gauge single measures 
13% inches, drop at heel 3% inch, drop at comb 
2; inches. 

I am thinking of having a special stock made 
with the following measurements: Length 13 
inches, drop at heel 3% inches, drop at co 
2% inches, (I had the present stock on my gun 
cut to 13% inches but the 135 inches pn 
fit better.) Do you think this is too much drop 


in a stock? 
W. H. Saxton. 


Ans.—It is not until the last paragraph of 
your letter that you give me the key to your 
trouble. The fact that you are over-shooting with 
your Remington automatic is due, in my opin 
ion, to your having over-shortened the stock. 
These automatics will shoot high every crack if 
you get the stock too short. 

It may be that you really do require more 
drop at the heel. But under no circumstances 
would I have a stock made on the measurements 
you specify. It is my guess that those measure 
ments would produce a stock far from satisfac- 
tory to you. 

Before going to the expense of ordering a new 
stock for your gun, I suggest you take pieces 
of heavy cardboard, cut them the shape of the 
butt stock, and build on ten or fifteen of them, 
or whatever number is required, until you length- 
en the stock out the full 14 inches, and also that 
you have the heel of the butt-stock built up so 
that it will give the gun about 3 inches pitch. 
In other words, after you make the temporary 
“repair,” set the gun butt-down on a *vrizontal 
surface—and in this position the front sight 
should be three inches out from-a vertical wall 
touching the gun at the breech. 

SHootine Epiror. 


OPEN BORE IS BETTER 


I intend to buy a 20-gauge double-barrel gun 
for trap and skeet shooting. All the guns here 
in the sporting goods stores are bored full and 
modified choke. 

I feel that a more-open bore in 20-gauge would 
be better. What do you think? 

Herpert A. Bett. 

Ans.—It is perfectly obvious that the cylinder- 
bore is the thing for the skeet field. Generally 
speaking, the cylinder is best for most upland 
shooting. This is one of the reasons why I am 
against all suggestions that skeet be made a 
longer-range game. Shotgun shooting in the up 
land field is always a short-range game, or 
should be. I predict that the cylinder bore will 
come back into its own one of these days, and 
that we’ll stop harping eternally on full choke, 
long range, and heavy loads. 

Inasmuch as skeet is not more than 25-yard 
shooting, I see no reason for having closer 
patterns than those afforded by the straight cy- 
linder tube—and in the case of the double gun. 
see no advantage in having the two barrels bored 
differently. 

Barrel boring, however, depends on a num 
ber of factors. First of all it depends on @ 
man’s own shooting habits, whether he is 4 
fast or slow shot. It also depends on the gauge 
of gun he elects to use; also, on the type 0 
game, and the ordinary shooting ranges in that 
part of the country he plans to hunt in. | 

You are right in assuming that modified and 
full choke is too close-shooting a combination for 
skeet. As a matter of fact, modified and full 
choke is too close to be used on anything except 
waterfowl. For straight trapshooting, which you 
also inquire about, I consider the 20-gauge not 
quite big enough. It is under considerable hand- 
icap against the 12-gauge, the latter being prope. ; 
and the boring of the 12-gauge gun should be 
anywhere from modified to full choke for this 
specialized game. 
ooTinG Epttor. 


Sx 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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The greatest hunting story the world 
has ever read and every word true 
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Don't miss this terrific story! 


Begin it now. Turn to Page 9 and read 


“THE Man-Eaters OF TSAVO” 





The outstanding classic of the annals of sport— 


the true account of the most amazing big game 
hunting adventure ever experienced by any man, 


anywhere. 


When originally published in England in book 
form it literally created a sensation. Since then 
twenty-five editions of the book have had to be 


printed to meet the demand. 


We published it in Field & Stream ten years 
ago. Nothing that we had ever published before, 
or have published since, “rang the bell” as this 
did. We received literally thousands of enthusi- 


astic letters of thanks; and in the years since 


then thousands of requests for the issues con- 
taining the story (exhausted years ago); and 
within recent years thousands of requests that 
we republish it. So we are doing so now, begin- 
ning the story in this issue and ending it in the 
issue of July, 1936. We know you will find it a 
rare treat, especially in view of the fact that you 


would have to pay several dollars for the book. 


It will disappoint you greatly if you miss even 
one of the instalments of this great story. Your 
newsdealer is very likely to sell out quickly. 
Make certain, now, of getting your copy every 
month by giving your dealer a definite order to 


keep a copy of each issue for you. 


Field « 
Stream 
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Big, Bad Bugaboo of the Beginner 


The old fear that the bird will “get away” 


OME of us oldsters have shot skeet 

for so long that we momentarily for- 

get that the sport is almost daily at- 

tracting scores of shooters who have 
never before played this off-season gun 
game; and also attracting many brand- 
new shooters who have never enjoyed any 
shotgun sport previously. 

Particularly as it is shot on our home 
grounds, skeet creates such a happy-go- 
lucky, hail-fellow-well-met atmosphere 
that we are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
this gangling game is rapidly becoming a 
young giant. In fact, it came as a distinct 
shock recently to get the news straight 
from the shell-loading industry that skeet 
has at last passed the farthest milestone 
of its older brother, Trapshooting ; passed 
it on the basis of cold figures representing 
shell sales, b’gosh. And that is News. 

This brings me around to the point in 
my story today; which is to the effect 
that on practically any skeet field one visits 
these days, one is 
instantly reminded 
of the rapid growth 
of skeet—hecause of 
the noticeable num- 
ber of shooters pres- 
ent who are obvi- 
ously beginners. In 


Indeed, I know several very decent skeet 
shots who are even yet so badly affected 
(in the field) by this bugaboo that they 
morosely confess to blowing shot after 
shot on close-flushed ringneck cocks rising 
as big as fire-trucks and twice as noisy. 
Of course if these gunners had a chance 
to shoot at winged game as frequently as 
they shoot at skeet targets—then things 
would shortly be different. They’d get over 
the jitters pronto. But lacking necessary 
field experience, and in spite of clean liv- 
ing and right thinking, they just can’t 
make their nerves behave when a real he 
game-bird goes busting out of the brush. 

This fear of the bird getting away is 
always painfully noticeable in the case of 
the lh nce woe BP gunner who comes to 
skeet to learn wing-shooting. Instead of 
pausing for that tiny split-second after the 
bird leaves the trap—that tiny flicker of 
a pause that enables one to see the target 
clearly—the inexperienced skeeter will 





the target, far enough ahead to insure a 
clean smash when the trigger is pulled. 
But try to get the inexperienced shooter 
to do this—just try to! 

In the diagram accompanying this article 
I have attempted to show graphically— 
and simply—the movement of the gun 
from the time the shooter steps up to the 
station to the time he breaks the target. 

For the sake of clear example I have 
placed the shooter at Station 4. Frankly, I 
don’t think the artist has done a particu- 
larly hot job in showing correct stance in 
this diagram; but not being an artist my- 
— we'll have to let it ride as bad as it 

. So let’s go: 

* (1) Stand in the natural position for 
shooting out over Station 8. Stand with 
your feet close together in the initial 
stages of your skeet apprenticeship. You 
can develop “personal stance” later on if 
you like. Standing with your feet close 
together enables you to rotate more 
smoothly from a 
single pivot in 
swinging your gun. 
Thus, no pulling 
muscles to stop the 
swing of your gun. 
If you are a right- 
handed shot, point 
your left toe out 





the past few months 
I have seen at least 
a dozen new shoot- 
ers on one local 
field who have had 
little or no previous 
acquaintance with 
scatter-guns or 
wingshooting. 

With the game 
growing fast, and 
drawing many inexperienced shooters into 
its ranks, I think it is only common cour- 
tesy (not to mention good editorial gump- 
tion) to go back to fundamentals once in a 
while, to try to help the big crowd of bud- 
ding skeet shooters who very eagerly want 
help on how to hit ’em. 

O.K, then, here’s a starter that can be 
labelled Lesson No. 1: As suggested in 
the title of this article, the biggest buga- 
boo in wing-shooting is the inexperienced 
gunner’s fear that the bird will get away. 
Whether it is field shooting on feathered 
game, or skeet shooting on the well-known 
skimming skeet saucers, the effect on the 
shooter is approximately the same. 





4 


How to hit ’em: Gun movement step by step for the beginner 


hysterically and spasmodically jump his 
gun out in front of the t target, away out 
in front—or he may even jump his gun 
clear to the middle of the field—and then 
try his dang’est to intercept the target by 
grace of good luck. In the case of this 
shooter there is no effort to “follow.” And 
of course the only purpose of “following” 
is to get on the line of flight and gauge 
the speed of the sailing saucer. 

After your gun-muzzle is following 
along the target’s line of flight, and after 
you have measured the speed of its flight 
with your swinging gun-barrel, then it is 
easy enough to learn the knack of sweep- 
ing your gun-muzzle past and ahead of 


slightly ; then bring 
your right instep up 
close (or pretty 
close) behind the 
inside of your left 
heel—sothe position 
of your feet makes 
something near a 
45-degree angle. (li 
a left-handed shot, 
reverse the relative positions of the feet.) 


Neo“ (2) without grasping your gun 
over-tightly—either at grip or fore- 
end—hold it across the front of your body 
with trigger-hand pressed in close against 
the soft hollow just under your breast-bone 
(sternum to you) and with muzzle point- 
ing approximately at point A on the dia- 
gram. This will result in the muzzle being 
slightly elevated. 

(3) Now, with gun-muzzle pointing at 
A—tense the muscles in your legs—hold 
them pretty tight—then deliberately turn, 
without moving your feet, so that your 
gun-muzzle points to B on the diagram. 
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You will note that with your gun pointing 
at B the muzzle will still be elevated 
slightly ; but it will not be elev ated enough 
so that it will obscure vision of, or con- 
fuse vision with, the line of flight of the 
outgoing target. 

(4) With gun-muzzle pointing at B and 
with body turned back against tense leg 
muscles (as if against a steel spring) now 
call for your target. 

(5) As the target flashes out, and as 
you see it clearly, start your gun in mo- 
tion—but start it in motion not so much 
with hand-and-wrist swing as with an 
uncoiled-body swing to the right—giv- 
ing the initial, inertia~-overcoming push 
to your gun-swing with this right-turning, 
uncoiling body-motion. Then, with inertia 
overcome, bring your hands and arms into 
play in mounting the gun. Starting first 
with body -motion helps maintain balance, 
and this increases control later on. 

(6) Don’t make a double motion with 
your gun barrel—that is, don’t jump the 
muzzle straight up in the air and then fol- 
low horizontally after the target at nearly 
a right-angle change in direction. Don’t 
do that. Instead, sweep your gun up in 


| 





That happy Detroit trio—Joy Seenya, 
Small Queenya, Joy Joonya 


a smooth curve, upward and after the tar- 
get, as shown on the diagram—and let 
the target fly ahead of your gun, Sweep 
on it from behind. Don’t be afraid of los- 
ing that target—it can’t get away from 
you. You can beat it with the speed of 
your shot-load at any point in its flight. 

(7) Bring your whole gun up to- 
gether—not butt first—not muzzle first. 
Bring it up gently, pointing as it comes 
up—and with your eyes on the target, not 
on the gun. Bring the gun up to your line 
of sight; then move your head gradually 
and smoothly, out and down, to cheek the 
up-coming comb. See how gently you can 
seat the butt into your shoulder—not how 
hard you can jerk it up and smack it in. 

(8) Let the target get ahead of your 
gun as you swing from point B on up to 
its line of flight. Faster and faster the 
speed of your gun-swing increases. Closer 
and closer your gun-muzzle swings onto 
the tail of the target. At C on the dia- 
stam, your gun-muzzle catches up with 
that tail—ready to pass the target—and 
at that instant flip your gun ahead to 
point D and let ’er go-bang. 

(9) If you have correctly estimated the 

distance from C to D your shot-load will 
meet the target at point D for a clean, 
well-centered smash. The distance from C 
to D is what is known as lead, or forward 
allowance. This lead has the appearance 
as you flip your gun-muzzle ahead of 
the target) of a space of daylight between 
target and gun-muzzle. This space varies 
slightly for each individual shooter. 


are ready to snap the trigger. —B. N. 


Obviously, if you wait until your gun- 
muzzle flashes onto D before thinking 
about pulling your trigger, then an added 
split-second will be required for your brain 
to telegraph the message to your trigger 
finger—and the probability is that you will 


shoot behind the target, which will have | 
passed point D by the time your shot | 


charge gets there. 

(10) To prevent this mental lag, make 
up your mind to shoot at the instant your 
gun-muzzle passes the target at C. In this 
way you have your trigger-pull perfectly 


coordinated and all set, ready to flash home | 


the instant your eyes tell you that the 
daylight between C and D is “right.” 
Of course, this matter of lead will be 
a trick that you will have to learn purely 
by your own trial-and-error experience. 


It is a very personal sort of thing, this | 


business of “lead” —depending on the speed 
of your eyes, the speed of your mental, 
nervous and muscular reactions, and so on. 

Also, the lead will apparently be differ- 
ent on the outgoing target at each station 
on the skeet field—and this apparent dif- 
ference in lead will be most noticeable on 


the outgoing target at Stations 2 and 6. | 


As a matter of fact, the forward allow- 
ance on these outgoers will be exactly the 
same as at Station 4, but will appear short- 
er (at Stations 2 and 6, for instance) be- 
cause of being viewed at a sharp angle. 

Now, taking the target from the low 
house, simply follow through the same 
procedure—only in the sequence A to X 
to Y to Z—and without changing the posi- 
tion of the feet. 

Of course, the positions of the targets 
on this diagram (at C and Y) are ideal. 
As a newcomer to skeet you probably will 
not be able to catch up with your target 


directly over Station 8. But don’t let this | 


worry you. Follow the target on—and on 
and on and on if necessary—but never 
sweep your gun ahead of the target until 
you have made up your mind to shoot. 
Bear in mind, also, that the skeet target 
(unlike the game bird in the field) is 
always a falling target; shortly after it 
passes over the 8- Station it begins falling 


with increasing speed. Consequently if you | 


“ride” the bird very far past Station 8, 
you will not only have to snap your gun 
ahead of it, but you will also have to allow 
for the drop of the target with a sec- 


ondary lead by holding under, perhaps six | 


inches, perhaps a foot, as the case may be. 

As you acquire skill, however, you will 
come nearer and nearer to catching up 
with your target at about points C and Y, 
which is the proper place to catch up with 
it before gravity begins giving it an 
easily-noticed compound moYement down- 
ward as well as forward. 





I ASTLY—don’t wait until you get on 
the skeet field to practice at least 
some of these steps. You can practice the 


stance at home—in your bed-room before | 


turning out the alarm-clock and winding 


up the cat. Pick out a spot on the wall | 


(every hearty gunner’s bed-room wall has 
plenty of good spots) and practice bring- 


ing the gun up behind, to, and past the spot | 


with a smooth swing and a snap-bang. 

The foregoing advice may not gear in 
precisely with what your best friends have 
told you. But I have found it logical and 
sound—and it has been used by myself be- 
fore this on many an occasion in helping 
other newcomers on the skeet field. 

If you can remember but one thing when 
you stand up there to shoot—try to recall 
just this much: Don’t let the big, bad 
bugaboo of wing-shooting get your goat— 
don’t be ridden by that fear that the target 
will get away—and don’t jump your gun 
ahead of the target until the instant you 





(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Wear a Pendleton Shirt 
FOR 


STYLE and COMFORT 


$4% 10 ig 00 
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Its tailored appearance makes a Pendleton 
the dress-up flannel shirt for outdoors men. 
The pure virgin wool fabric insulates the 
body against both heat and cold. Solid 
colors, checks, and plaids. Gee into the 
habit of wearing a Pendleton flannel shirt— 
for comfort, style, and health. At the 
better stores. Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. 


PENDLETON 


America’s Finest 
100% Virgin Wool 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 
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Better Hunting 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


HAT I have to say here today— 

about guns and shooting and 

sportsmen, and just plain hunters 

—is something I feel should have 
been said long ago. It is just this: Not 
enough attention is paid to a basic fault 
in our American sportsmanship. Maybe I 
ought not pin it down definitely as a fault 
in American sportsmanship. Maybe it is 
just a common fault in human nature, 
generally speaking. I refer to the popular 
illusion existing to this effect: That any- 
one who decks himself out in khaki, arms 
himself with a blunderbuss and goes chas- 
ing over the countryside in quest of fur 
and feathers, is a sportsman. 

In the world of gunning sports there is 
no democracy. If you’re a sportsman, 
you're an aristocrat. If otherwise, you're 
only a hunter. The two have little in 
common. Moreover, the two have nothing 
whatever to do with financial status or 
social position. Some of the most aristo- 
cratic sportsmen I have ever shot with 
were as poor as church mice; and a few 
of the most wanton game-hogs I have 
ever run into have been men who could 
go to their.bankers and negotiate a loan 
of a million cold pretty near as easy as 
you or I could borrow a dime. 

I certainly don’t mean by this that there 
is a higher percentage of slovenly sporting 
ethics among those who have much of this 
world’s goods. Nor do I mean that all of 
the real sportsmen are in the ranks of 
those who have little. But it does seem 
that there is less excuse for a man who 
has had all the advantages in life, and 
who has had all the opportunities that 
wealth can bring, to exhibit the traits of 
a boorish pig in the gunning field. 

When the autumn gunning season rolls 
around, and particularly when I am shoot- 
img on public ground, I see too many 
hunters in the field who fall far below 
one’s expectations of what a sportsman 
should be 

I witness too much wild-eyed delirium 
on the part of unschooled “sophomores,” 
young and old, who haven't the faintest 
suspicion of what it’s all about. I see too 
much greed and cocky pugnaciousness. I 
observe too much careless gun handling. 
Also, I find too little real appreciation of 
the beauty of this most gorgeous of all 
outdoor sports. 

I once walked uncomfortably close to 
the shadow of the electric chair, though a 
fair-minded jury might have called it only 
justifiable homicide. The circumstances 
were trivial enough; at least they seem so 
when viewed backward over the span of a 
few years. It was simply a case of a ruffian 
who brutally whipped his hunting dog in 
the field and threatened to shoot the so- 
and-so-and-so if he didn’t do thus- 
and-thus-and-thus. Then along toward 
evening I came across the dog lying in 
the weeds. He was still alive, but mortally 
shot and abandoned to a slow death. The 
owner was nowhere in sight. So I dis- 
patched only the dog. 

The wrong man in the field with a gun 
makes an unfortunate combination. A gun- 
ning license ought to be refused to such 
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Better Sportsmanship 


IRCLE 


Squareshooter Stephen E. Lukacik gets his 
buck—and a beauty it is 


a fellow. But the Lord Almighty isn’t 
sitting at the county clerk’s elbow when 
he issues a hunting license. And besides, 

this is supposed to be a democracy where 
everybody is free and equal. So what? 


LOOKING BACK 


LT wey the time I was knee-high to a 
short-legged duck, I have always liked 
guns. Used to get hold of guns at that 
tender age when I had no business fool- 
ing with anything more lethal than a bean- 
shooter. Memories of some of the old 
betsies I monkeyed around with in those 


Squareshooter Lukacik also practices 


Better Fishing 


salad years make me wonder how I ever 
escaped having part of my anatomy sud- 
denly and forcibly separated from me. 

Used to spend most of my summers on 
my uncle’s farm in northwestern Ohio. 
He was one of the kindest souls who ever 
lived and it was not at all difficult to 
bully him into giving me permission to 
use his old 12-gauge blunderbuss. 

It so happened that the firing-pin was 
broken off on the left side. That barrel 
couldn’t be fired at all. On the right barrel 
the cocking-sear was so worn that the 
intrepid gunner had to draw back the ham- 
mer with his thumb, calmly hold it in 
that position while he took aim—then 
suddenly release said thumb! 

Believe it or not, the effect was in- 
stantaneous and terrific. I was once kicked 
silly by a horse. Some claim I am still 
convalescing. But the pain of that horse- 
kick lingers on nothing at all like the 
walloping I took from that old 12-gauge. 

The cheapest shells I could buy were 
of the black-powder variety and cost all 
of forty cents a box, and believe me that 
was big money. Many a pigeon dinner I 
provided with that gun. I still recall the 
thrilling experience of crawling half-way 
across the hog-lot on my belly in order to 
get within effective range of a dozen feed- 
ing pigeons. The birds made delicious 
pot-pie, and my uncle was perfectly will- 
ing to have them killed off because he 
felt they were potential carriers of hog- 
cholera germs. 

Figure it any way you like, somebody’s 
bad luck is always somebody else’s good 
luck; if the hog-cholera germs killed off 
a lot of valuable porkers, they were in- 
directly responsible for my getting in a 
lot of good pigeon shooting. 

Always caught my birds sitting, of 
course. What would you expect of an 80- 
pound gunner who had to hold his right 
hammer back with his thumb until it was 
time to let ’er go flip! 

Always figured on getting as many 
pigeons in one shot as possible—for two 
reasons: First, it saved shells. Second, I 
had to get my pot-pie within six shots, 
because on the seventh my teeth started 
to rattle from the kick. 

Ho-hum . . . that was a long time ago. 


on the running-deer target—Q. E. D. 
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DUSTING ANTELOPE IN MEXICO 
(Continued from page 18) 


bodies, dust clouds, flashing black horns. 
Four bucks ran together at the far side 
of the flock, scarcely thirty yards away. 
The farthest one, of course, was the bearer 
of the longest horns—immense things, out 
of proportion to his little head but posi- 
tively beautiful. My film fairly hummed. 
“See the big one!” shouted Dewey. 

My camera was beating up and down, 
and I feared it would be battered. to pieces. 
Dewey eased on the brakes to give me a 
steadier picture. Madly careening yellow 
antelope and yellow dust seemed every- 
where. 

“Watch Grandpa!” yelled Dewey. 

Just then we hit a “gully and almost 
overturned. At the same instant the little 
car cut through a thicket of sage. 

“Now!” roared Dewey, jamming on the 
brakes. 

I let the tail of the film run out as the 
last four bucks passed us and were en- 
gulfed by the rear-guard of panting young- 
sters. Ahead, over all, stood out one pair 
of great black horns. We sat watching the 
dust cloud vanish in the hills and listening 
to the radiator boil. Then we fixed two 
very bad flats, and in the fast fading light 
turned toward the nearest windmill. 


OMORROW,” said Dewey, “that 
big antelope will have to kick up 
more dust than that if he expects to get 
away from a bullet.” 
“But,” I thought, ‘ 
ways tomorrow.” 
“I’ve seen that old boy’s head many 
times! Do you think you will remember 


‘in Mexico it is al- 


it! 

“I don’t believe I'll ever forget it,” was 
all I could say. I had even noted the jerky 
limp in the left hind leg. 

By the light of the moon and our one 
faithful lamp we found the way to the 
windmill and were hailed in Spanish by 
the two caretakers: one a Chinaman, and 
the other a Mexican. They had a neat 
little square hole, or dugout, in which they 
cooked and ate. A tent served for one 
sleeping place and a high open cart for 
the other. 

Our hosts were most hospitable. They 
cooked our quail and groceries for us, and 
then went into an irrigated garden patch 
below the water troughs and came back 
with armfuls of tomatoes, peanuts, pota- 
toes and onions. Under the moon and stars 
we ate, spread our blankets and slept. 

Dawn was an experience. First came 
the yapping of coyotes. Then the awaken- 
ing of the birds; out of every cactus and 
palm they hopped. Next, one heard the 
lowing of cattle interspersed with the 
rumbling challenge of bulls. Herefords, 
singly and in bunches, trooped slowly up 
to the water troughs while flocks of 
blackbirds lit about them and quail scur- 
tied between their feet. How important is 
water ! 

We washed, and then ate breakfast— 
slowly, for this was to be an eventful day. 
The friendly Chinaman outdid himself in 
cooking—delicious tortillas, quail well 
basted, a bowl of fresh peanuts boiled 
with salt, beans and good coffee strong 
mough to kill. 

The Mexican, singing lustily, went out 
on the plain and rounded up several mules. 
Two of these mules were blindfolded and 
put to work at the sweeps, pumping water 
until the wind came up. Without the eye 
covering, it was explained, the walking 
around and around in one direction would 
have made them fall down from dizziness. 

We smoked and watched. 

“A mule’s father,” said Dewey, just to 
make conversation, “is very often a horse.” 

“But,” I argued, “generally speaking, 


a mule’s father is taken to be a donkey.” 

We earnestly debated the point. 

Into the good old automobile and once 
more on the hunt. Far ahead were ante- 
lope; to the right and left were antelope. 

“See those two light-colored specks ly- 
ing down over there by themselves?” sud- 
denly asked my companion. “They’re 
small, but they’re sure to be bucks. Want 
to try a telephoto picture?” 

We stopped the car, and I pulled out 
camera and rifle. 

Dewey led the way, half crouching. I 
followed directly behind him, with the top 
of my head almost against the small of 
his back. On and on we traipsed. Our 
walking was very slow and rhythmic, 
straight toward the animals, with the ris- 
ing sun at our backs. The tripod dragged 
behind me like a tail, and my companion’s 
big-brimmed hat flopped slightly as he 
leaned forward. On and on, and still the 
antelope did not stir. They scarcely looked 
at us! 

“What's 
whispered. 

Dewey shook his head. 

We could see every marking on their 
necks—even the blinking of their eyes. 
The buck on the left and nearest to us had 
long horns, but he held them sidewise to 
us. We could see no curving tips. Dewey 
kept on walking with hunched shoulders 
and that rhythmic tread. 

“Near enough,” I whispered, rather 
huskily. “Make the big one stand up.” 

We stopped. Dewey waved his hat and 
shouted. A startled, disbelieving look came 
into the eyes of the buck. He sprang to 
his feet, facing us. And there, before our 
eyes, was the perfect head—great horns 
with ‘points facing inward in the shape 
of a lyre. 

“Don’t let him get away!” 

The good earth received the camera, 
and the antelope fell an instant later. We 
ran forward. At last the magic horns lay 
before us. The hunt was ended. 

“Look over there!” 

About three hundred yards away a herd 
of eighteen or twenty antelope milled 
around as if not knowing what to do. Then 
out of hiding in a gully within easy range 
sprang a huge, dark-colored buck with 
horns in the shape of a lyre—at least four 
inches longer than those lying beside us: 

prodigious, magnificent head far be- 
yond all dreams! And he limped! Yes, 
just a little, but it certainly was a limp. 
Watching us out of the corner of his eye, 
he dashed straight to the others and took 
them over the plain toward the hills and 
safety, as if he did not know that my 
permit allowed only one Rill. 

“Foxy Grandpa!” 

We sat down on a very mean cactus to 
grouse and moralize. “There’s only one 
way to explain why those two bucks stayed 
there while we walked up on them,” con- 
cluded my guide: “they couldn’t see very 
well against the sun and,” he chuckled, 
“they took us for one of those mules!” 

“Well then,” I replied, “I still say that, 
generally speaking, the father of a mule 
is a donkey.” 


the matter with them?” I 


A BIRD IN HAND 
(Continued from page 35) 


are very clever at visual marking. They 
will go almost directly to a downed 
bird in flat country, but it must be re- 
membered that in brushy cover their 
vision is much more limited than that of 
a man, who is several times the height of 
the average gun dog. It pays to help your 
dog by marking each shot as accurately 
as you can, because at times even the best 
dog will be unable to find a dead bird. 
And, incidentally, if you do locate the bird 
first, call your dog and let him find it. This 
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is a nice bit of courtesy to your shooting 
pal, and he will appreciate it. 

It goes without saying that the man 
who still-hunts without the aid of a dog 
must be on his toes every minute of the 
day. To begin with, he has no means of 
knowing from what quarter the game will 
flush, and once a bird is down the gunner 
is left to his own resources to pocket the 
quarry. Winged birds present a real prob- 
lem because of their ability to get over 
the ground quickly by running, and the 
way they can hide is little short of amaz- 
ing. 

By way of illustration, I can recall an 
incident that occurred on a snipe marsh 
many years ago. A black duck jumped out 
of a clump of cattails within easy range. 
My companion shot, and the duck slanted 
down to the ground with a broken wing. 
Aside from the one bunch of cattails, the 
ground was free of cover save for some 
clumps of grass. Into one of these the 
duck dove. We marked the spot accurate- 
ly, or thought we did; but when we got 
there, the bird was not to be found. 

Using this clump of grass as a central 
point—we marked it by dropping a hat 
on it—we searched all the clumps sys- 
tematically and finally located the duck 
in a bunch of grass fifteen yards away. If 
the cover had been at all thick, we would 
never have had that bird. It is always a 
wise plan to give a crippled bird the sec- 
ond barrel. 

Among the unusual situations confront- 
ing the wing-shooter, the one that requires 
the most luck is that of finding a bird that 
has towered and dropped dead at the end 
of its flight, often a considerable distance 
from thesg sgunner, We have all had this hap- 
pen at times. The explanation of the 
phenomenon is that the bird is shot 
through the head and killed instantly in 
the air. The vital organs and flying mec- 
hanism being uninjured, the bird con- 
tinues its flight by nerve impuise, or what 
is termed reflex action. Such a case has 
an exact parallel in the hen that flops 
around after its head has been removed. 

In open country it is usually possible to 
mark quite accurately the place where a 
bird has dropped, but in heavy cover the 
best one can do is to establish the line. A 
head-shot bird invariably flies a straight 
course. In big timber one should mark a 
tree near where the bird was last seen; 
and if this tree can be identified easily 
again, another tree, rock or distinctive 
landmark should be located behind the 
gunner to establish a straight line. 

If there are several in the party, there 
is a good chance of finding the bird by 
assigning a definite strip to each man and 
asking him to examine every inch of it. 
Three of us once found a head-shot grouse 
ir a big hardwood tract by using this 
system. The bird had traveled about two 
city blocks before dropping. 


NE’S ability to mark birds undoubted- 

ly improves with practice. In the art 
of wing-shooting one sees much more than 
the bird he is holding on, whether he 
realizes it or not. When a covey of quail 
rises, the experienced gunner notes the 
angle at which the birds are rising, the 
character of the cover, the grouping of the 
birds and his choice for the second shot— 
all during the split second in which he is 
sliding off the safety and bringing up his 
gun. 

Similarly, the subconscious mind, with 
practice, aids us in marking birds ap- 
proximately, even though we are too busy 
at the time the bird is falling to watch it 
directly. The margin of error is, of course, 
greater than would be the case were we 
permitted to devote our entire attention 
to the bird. I saw a graphic demonstra- 
tion of this last season. 

John Holman and I were out for a day 
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of mixed upland shooting in southern 
Connecticut. Grouse, woodcock, pheasant 
and bob-white are all possibilities. The fact 
that you are as apt as*not to put a squawk- 
ing cock pheasant off a hardwood hill- 
side, where you would normally expect a 
partridge, or to fly a whistling woodcock 
from a clump of bayberry in a fox-grass 
field makes the game interesting. One gets 
used to expecting almost anything, yet 
there is a limit. 

We had driven the car out into a gravel 
pit located near some good cover. The 
floor of this pit is as dry and arid as a 
desert—in fact, our name for the place is 

“the Sahara Cover.” Bordering one side 
of the pit is a steep bank about ten feet 
high. As we approached this bank and 
John swung the car around parallel to it 
I looked out and saw, to my amazement, 
two bob-whites frozen against the bank as 
though they were mounted birds. 

We felt certain that they would flush 
when the car stopped, but they didn’t. We 
quickly formed a wild scheme. John would 
slip out on the off side of the car, load the 
guns and have them ready. I was to hold 





A broken branch or a handkerchief can 
be used to mark the spot 


the dogs and keep my eye on the birds. 
It was a lot of fun, but we never ex- 
pected it to work. During the consultation 
and loading of guns the quail never moved. 

We stepped clear of the car, and not two 
but a covey of quail rose. Some of them 
climbed over the bank and were lost to 
sight, while the rest quartered to the 
right. We got in four barrels and dropped 
three birds. Two of them fell at the top 
of the bank, or so it seemed, while the 
third dropped about thirty yards to the 
right in a grassy field. 

Climbing the bank, we found one of the 
quail at once, but the other that should 
have been near it was not there. It was 
noon, and the day was hot and dry. The 
dogs worked hard, but without success. 
The third quail was located after some 
search by following a line from our 
shooting point to a distant apple tree, the 
direction in which the bird had flown. 

3ut where was that missing quail? It 
had seemed to both of us that the first 
two birds had dropped almost side by side, 
yet when we searched we picked up just 
one. This quail lay about a yard from the 
edge of the bank. W alking back along 
the line of fire for some distance, we 
were unable to find a single feather. The 
only possibility left was that we had over- 
estimated the distance; so we descended 
the bank, and there lay the quail, on the 
floor of the gravel pit. 

It was a perfect example of how the 
subconscious mind will mark approxi- 
mately, but not accurately, certain de- 
tails while a person is intent on doing 
something else—in this case, shooting. 
During the tension we had both seen the 


birds drop side by side, but we had failed 
to notice that one bird passed the bank 
and went on down to the bottom of the 
gravel pit. 

As long as men shoot game a certain 
percentage of it is bound to be lost, but 
the number of birds left in the field can 
materially be reduced if every gunner who 
shoots on marsh or upland will make a 
sincere effort at retrieving, even though 
it does take a little time. 

A bird in hand is worth many in the 
bush, 


WATCH YOUR STEP! 
(Continued from page 19) 


into the web of time. But my happy antici- 
pation was rudely jolted. My feet suddenly 
shot from under me, my rifle flew from 
my hand as I vainly tried to regain my 
balance, and I slid with sickening speed 
downhill on my back. 

,[ had stepped on an insidious gravel 
slide. 

Gravel slides are caused by oozing wa- 
ter loosening the soil, which slides off, 
laying bare the smooth rock. During win- 
ter the water freezes and the slide be- 
comes very dangerous. These places are 
V-shaped, usually about two or three hun- 
dred feet in length, and are always on 
steep hills, 

Starting at the top, these slides gradu- 
ally widen till they are about thirty or 
forty feet across at the bottom, generally 
ending at the edge of a cafion or some such 
steep place. They are often covered by a 
slight fall of snow, and are of extreme 
danger to the unwary. In my 30-odd years 
in Alaska and the north since then, I have 
known more than one good man who was 
hurled to his finish because of them. 

But I was not to get mine this time. 
With the luck that protects fools, my swiit 
descent was stopped before I reached the 
lip of the cafion. Some projecting root or 
sharp stone had saved me from going over 
that fearsome, threatening edge, to fall for 
hundreds of feet into a snarling rapid 
wickedly churning its deadly way past 
jagged rocks, and later, a broken, shape- 
less thing, be cast on a sand-bar when 
summer came again. There I lay, spread- 
eagled on my back just like a big bumble- 
bee stuck on a sheet of flypaper. 

I was not very well acquainted with 
gravel slides in those days, and was not 
greatly concerned about my position when 
I stopped. During my slide I had traveled 
about a hundred feet, and could see the 
edge of the cafion some fifty feet below 
me; still, I had no fear. I thought all I 
had to do was roll over, get on my feet 
and walk off the slippery place to the 
snow and brush I could see only two or 
three yards to one side of me. 

The fall and swift descent had knocked 
the breath out of me. After a moment’s 
rest, I tried to turn over; but, to my hor- 
ror, no sooner did I move than I slid 
nearer to that line beyond which I could 
see nothing but air. Now I gave serious 
heed to my predicament. Would I slip 
nearer to that fatal edge every time | 
moved? Again I tried to get on my stom- 
ach, very gently this time, but only short- 
ened the distance between me and _ that 
dreadful rim. 

Had I been able to get my knife in my 
hand, it would have been easy; but I was 
lying on it. Besides, the meat lashed to 
my back hampered me. Desperately I tried 
to reach my knife so that I could dig into 
the ice of the slide and gain safety; but 
always I slid and slid, till now only a 
short ten feet of smooth, icy surface lay 
between me and death. Again and again 
I tried, only to slip, until that gloatingly 
waiting lip was less than the reach of a 
man’s outstretched hands from me. J made 
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no further effort. The dire clutch of fear 
paralyzed my whole being. 

Now added terror came to my sight and 
ears. I heard the swish of wings and saw 
two ravens, their beady eyes fixed on mine 
as they slowly circled over my head. The 
dreaded thought seized me, “They’re al- 
ready gatherin’ for the feast.” I wondered 
how long it would be before I died and 
my eyes were pecked out. I had often seen 
empty sockets in the heads of game I had 
cached, while the rest of the bodies of the 
animals were untouched. Round and round 
the black ghouls flew, silent except for 
the distracting “swish-swish” of wings. 
Waiting! For what? I shuddered. 

Still I was to be further fear-fraught. I 
heard the call and answer of wolves. I 
hoped it was my meat cache they had 
scented, only a few hundred yards away. 
But I knew it would not last long. W hen 
it was cleaned up, my turn would come, 
if they dared to venture on the slide. I had 
never heard of them attacking a live man, 
but that did not give me any comfort. The 
bloody meat on my back might make a 
difference. 

How long I lay I do not know. Gradu- 
ally a feeling of mental numbness crept 
over me. I did not care for anything now. 
Suddenly thought of my poor dogs ham- 
mered on my dulled brain. What would 
become of them? I had run on to a trap- 


* per’s cabin one time in the Tanana Valley. 


It looked deserted. I saw three wasted 
bodies at the ends of three chains—dogs 
that had starved to death when something 
happened to their master. I did not want 
that to happen to mine. But what in God’s 
name could I do? Nothing, except lie here 
till I was hurled to my finish. Then my 
mind cleared. I calmly awaited my end. 

Yet another menace came to stare me 
in the face. I was beginning to freeze. I 
could see that the point of my nose was 
white. Carefully I raised my mitted hand 
and rubbed the white spot. Another ques- 
tion came to harass my troubled brain. 
What would it be: falling or freezing? I 
grinned at the ghastly choice. What did 
it matter now? 

The haunting swishing and the sounds 
of savage beasts rang clearly in my ears, 
as if telling me I must cease to hope. Re- 
signed, I gazed up at the cloudless blue of 
the sky, broken now and then by the black 
bodies crossing my vision as they kept up 
their ceaseless aerial watch, but read no 
hope there. I wondered if my friends 
would give a thought about what had be- 
come of me. Would a sign of me be seen 
by some wanderer who happened to pass 
this way? Not likely, for I believed no 
man, white or Indian, was within a hun- 
dred miles or more of me. In time I would 
simply add to the many mysteries of the 
silent, implacable north. 


aac I thought of my dogs. Choke- 
collared, what chance of life had 
they? Why hadn't I put ordinary collars 
on them? They would have had a chance 
when I was gone. I cursed myself for be- 
ing so thoughtless. A frenzy ‘gripped me, 
but I fought it off; I wanted a clear head 
till the very last. T wanted to reach the 
Unknown Divide, where begins the trail 
no foot backtracks, in full knowledge of 
what was being meted out. 

I raised my head to look a last farewell 
toward where my dogs were, but some- 
thing held me back. Was my imagination 
cruelly taunting me? I thought the weight 
of the quarter was the cause, and again 
tried to rise, but was held back. Hope 
flooded my whole being. I knew what had 
happened ; one of the very menaces which 
Iso dreaded would be my destruction was 
my savior. The bloody, raw flesh of the 
quarter lashed to me had frozen to the 
slide. I was safe! 
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Feverishly I put my hand behind me, | 


drew my knife and dug it into the ice of 
the slide to hold me; then I wrenched 
the meat free and turned face down. Work- 
ing with my blessed knife, I carefully 
crawled to the friendly snow and brush 
fringing the place that had caused me so 
much disturbance of mind. Joy filled me 
—I was safe! Then I collapsed. I could 
not have lain long, for I would have 
frozen. 

Still keeping the precious quarter of 
meat on my back, I got my snowshoes, 
stuck my feet into them and started for 
camp. The ravens gave a croak or two as 
if in protest at being balked of their ex- 
pected gruesome banquet. My dogs were 
glad to see me. Their flattened ears and 
deep, throaty growls showed their plea- 
sure, as if they knew I had gone through 
some unusual experience and were happy 
to have me with them again. 

Fate was further good to me: next day 
I found my gun, without which existence 
up there would have been impossible. The 
wolves had not touched my cache; evi- 
dently they had feared a trap. But there 
were some caribou eyes missing; so, after 
all, the ravens were not altogether cheat- 
ed. 

The skin of my nose and chin peeled off, 
but in a week all sign of them having 
been frozen was gone. Not so with my 
memory. Though nigh to forty years has 
passed since I took my slide, it is distinct 
and vivid in my mind to-day. And I’ve 
watched my step ever since. 


STORIES IN THE SNOW 
(Continued from page 13) 


is a trap or some other unpleasant sur- 
prise. Again, anything with the dreaded 
man-smell will cause a wolf to make a 
hogs and respectful semi-circle to avoid 

; and, of course, there is always the test 
a locality. 

Needless to say, there’s never any diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the tracks of a 
moose from those of a deer, on account of 
the size. Some people, however, have 
difficulty in telling the deer’s from the 
common pig’s. The chief difference i is that 
the impression left by a pig’s foot is blunter 
than that left by the foot of a deer, and 
his tracks are wider apart and out of regis- 
ter (Figs. ld & e) 

As for differentiating between the 
moose’s and the woodland caribou’s, 
there should be no difficulty about that 
either, if it is remembered that the im- 
print of the caribou’s hoof is almost cir- 
cular in outline, with the clout marks set 
far back, while the moose’s is pointed, 
like that of a deer. This difference is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 3, where it will be seen 
that although the main hoof of the cari- 
bou is only about half as long as the 
moose’s, its entire foot, from tip to clouts, 
is almost the same length as that of the 
heavier animal. Ernest Thompson Seton 
has estimated that, because of this peculiar 
structure, the caribou’s foot has to carry 
only two pounds to the square inch, while 
the moose’s has to support four times as 
much for the same area. It will thus be 
seen that in soft snow moose tracks will 
be far deeper than those of the caribou. 

Of the smaller folk of the forest, the 
weasel—or, to give him his winter name, 
the ermine—is probably the most irregu- 
lar stepper. The length of his bounds var- 
ies all the time, and sometimes he places 
his hind feet right on top of his front 
footmarks, sometimes a little way ahead 
of them, and sometimes a long way ahead 
(Fig. 1f) 

The porcupine has, as they say, two 
speeds, slow and slower. But then, of 
course, he can afford to take his time, just 
as the skunk can. Both his walk and his 
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run are as “aged as can be in spacing, as 
shown in Fig. lg. 

So you see + is very little chance of 
confusing the tracks made by the various 
species of animals that inhabit the north- 
ern forests of this continent. To learn 
them is to learn the a-b-c of tracking; 
and once you have mastered the letters, 
you can read the words they spell out and 
the stories they tell. 

The elementary words are generally 
walking, trotting, running and galloping, 
coupled, of course, with the name a the 
animal. The tracks of an animal walking 
or trotting seldom mean anything excit- 
ing, except when the animal is nearing 
his prey; but when the tracks spell either 
running or galloping, it usually means that 
the story is working up to a crisis or a 
climax. Some of these woodland tales have 
all the elements of a modern detective 
thriller, but with this difference: the lat- 
ter generally begins with a murder, and 
the tormer usually ends with one. 


OU may be following a deer’s tracks 
in the late winter when the snow is 
crusty and deep. He has been stepping 
lightly along over the frozen surface with 
cloven hoofs well splayed to keep him from 
breaking the crust. Then suddenly the 
tracks stop, and the broken crust several 
feet ahead shows that he has taken a tre- 
mendous bound and gone through. Ob- 
viously he has been frightened by some- 
thing he has either smelled, seen or heard. 
Presently your fears are confirmed as 
you note the tracks of two wolves, going 
at full gallop, come in from one side and 
follow the succession of bounds. Now and 
then one of the wolves breaks crust too, 
but only occasionally, whereas the deer 
goes crashing through every time he lands. 
The length of his mighty leaps gradually 
grows less. 

Then he comes out into some open coun- 
try, where the sun’s rays have softened 
the crust enough to let the wolves through 
also, and for a time the battle of speed is 
more even. But relentlessly the pursuers 
are gaining, and at last the trail ends in 
a plot of trampled, bloodstained snow. 
Bits of bone and hide and the hoofs are 
all that is left of the gallant loser. 

Or again, you may come across the 
track of a waddling porcupine, which is 
soon joined by that of a bounding fisher. 
The porcupine “runs” for a while, but 
soon gives it up as a bad job, knowing 
that, even if he climbs a tree, the fisher 
will catch him just as surely as if he 
stayed on the ground. So he shoves his 
head under the nearest log and sits there 
in the snow, with lashing tail and quills 
sticking out on every side like a gigantic 
pincushion. 

The fisher slows down and approaches 
warily. After a few vain attempts to turn 
the porky over, so that he can attack the 
unprotected under parts, he starts to bur- 
row into the snow in the direction of his 
quarry. And you can imagine the pained 
surprise of the porcupine when, thinking 
the fisher is still watching for his chance 
on the surface, the snow suddenly caves 
in beneath him and something sharp seizes 
him by the belly. After that, it’s all over 
but the squealing. 

But mammals are not the only wild 
creatures that leave tracks. A familiar 
sight in the winter woods anywhere in the 
country is the badge of the rising grouse 
—the hole in the snow where he has Jain 
concealed, with the mark of an outspread 
wing on each side of it where he has been 
startled into flight. The owl often leaves 
wing-marks when he rises with a heavy 
quarry on which he has just pounced. 

I remember one day, while snowshoe- 
ing through some fairly open country, 
coming on the gory remains of a rabbit 
drooped across the top of a tall tree-stump. 
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At first I wondered how it got up there. 
Then I discovered some fresh rabbit tracks 
which were gradually being filled up by 
the sifting snow. I followed them for a 
little way, and they ended abruptly in a 
small depression where the snow had been 
violently disturbed. 

The rabbit hadn’t gone to ground—he 
had departed in quite the opposite direc- 
tion! On each side of the area of dis- 
turbance were the marks of great pinions 
beating the snow. Wings of such a size 
in that locality could belong to only one 
bird—the great horned owl. A few white 
feathers in a near-by bush strengthened 
the evidence against the suspected mur- 
derer. 

A little farther on, I discovered another 
clue to the mystery, in the form of another 
small depression, spattered with blood and 
bits of white fur and with more wing- 
marks on each side. Evidently the owl had 
been forced to drop the poor, struggling 
creature and kill it outright before taking 
off again. Then, seeking the near-by tree- 
stump, he had decided that would make 
an excellent dinner table, and had begun 
his meal there. From the few flakes of 
snow on the carcass, I could tell it had 
been there only a minute or two. The feast 
had evidently been interrupted by my ap- 
or 

A slight noise overhead caused me to 
look upward, and there on a dead branch 
sat the culprit, ruffling his feathers im- 
patiently and saying to me as plainly as 
any bird of Pallas could say it: “On your 
way, big boy! My dinner’s getting cold!” 

Such woodland anecdotes as these may 
cause the more sympathetic reader to re- 
flect that every trail seems to end in 


tragedy. This is true of the carnivores; 
but it’s either sudden death for the vegeta- 
rian or else a lingering death for the meat- 
eater, and anyone fond of the wild folk 


must surely admit that the former end is 
preferable. 

I remember as a boy reading a book of 
nature stories, in two of which Grimalkin, 
a huge cat, was one of the leading charac- 
ters. In the first he was the hero, and 
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Fig. 3—Diagram showing relative size of 

tracks made in deep snow by white-tailed 

deer, woodland caribou and moose, all 
large specimens of the male sex 


naturally my sympathies were all with 
him. But later on he appeared as the vil- 
lain of the piece—the hero being a rabbit 
or something—and my sympathies were 
all against him! So it all depends on 
whether you would rather see Grimalkin 
and his family slowly starve to death, or 
Molly Cottontail and her innumerable re- 
lations come to a gory but sudden end. 
Some carnivores, however, simply kill 
for the fun of killing. Of these, the weasel 
is undoubtedly the star performer. He 
probably enjoys it, in fact, much as an 
Irishman enjoys fighting. As Edward W. 
Nelson said, weasels are “undoubtedly the 
most perfectly organized machines for 
killing that have been developed among 
mammals,” and you can’t expect them to 
be deterred from having a little sport by 
any ideas about kindness to dumb ani- 


mals. So don’t be surprised if one day you 
come on the tracks of a weasel mingling 
with those of a rabbit, an animal many 
times his own weight, and find the rabbit 
lying uneaten in the snow. 

As an illustration of the weasel’s ter- 
rific fighting prowess, Arthur Heming, 
the Canadian artist, tells of a snow-story 
he read one winter’s day: one of these 
little rodents attacked a mink, killed it, 
and walked away with it slung over his 
shoulder. I have seen one of them even at- 
tack a man! Four of us were lying in a 
tent, talking and reading, and without 
warning the ferocious little devil crawled 
in under the tent wall and bit my friend 
on the arm. Three times we had to scare 
him away, and finally the four of us were 


‘ obliged to get up and obliterate him in a 


shower of boots! 

So, while we may condemn the weasel 
for his bloodthirsty habits, we must also 
admire his persistence and courage; and 
if we could catch a glimpse of his young 
ones at play, there’s no doubt that we 
should feel still more kindly disposed to- 
ward his valiant efforts to keep them alive. 
In short, death for some means life for 
others. And though many a snow story 
ends eventually in tragedy, it has, from 
— point of view, a happy ending as 
we 

Thousands of these tales are being writ- 
ten every day in the snows of the winter 
woods; yet only a very few of them are 
ever read, and none of them, no matter 
how thrilling or how worthy of preser- 
vation, can ever last beyond the next snow- 
fall. 


REPTILIA AMAZONAS 
(Continued from page 38) 


Company’s Medical Department Report 
for the previous year, Dr. Brossius read 
me the account of a case in point. As 
nearly as I can set it down from memory, 
the paragraph of hospital history ran as 
follows: 

“A laborer on... Farm of the Santa 
Marta, Colombia, Division was bitten on 
the foot while cutting bananas by a snake 
which he thought was a “Tommy Goff’ 
(the Jamaican negro’s name for the barba 
amarilla, or fer de lance). Killing the 
snake, he applied its gall to the wound 
and also had it sucked by one of his fel- 
low workers. Subsequently he received 
treatment from a native doctor, the charac- 
ter of which he refused to disclose. He 
was making good progress toward recov- 
ery, according to his claim, when a preg- 
nant woman came into the room where he 
was lying. This so upset him that he came 
at once to the Company hospital. He was 
subsequently discharged, cured. There is 
no certainty that he was bitten by a poi- 
sonous snake.” 

Dr. do Silva said that the belief that 

a snake-bite victim must be shielded from 
the glance of a pregnant woman was ap- 
parently as universal among the abori- 
gines and lower-class South Americans as 
it was north of Panama. He had never been 
able to trace it back to any basis of fact, 
as could be done in so many cases of na- 
tive superstition. Take that about the bite 
of the tropical rattler, Crotalus terrificus, 
called cascavel in Brazil and cascabel in 
Mexico and Central America. One would 
be assured in all parts of Latin America 
that it struck with so terrific an impact 
that, no matter where the blow was deliver- 
ed, the victim’s neck was invariably broken. 

“As a matter of fact,” Dr. do Silva con- 
tinued, “the neurotoxic venom of the cas- 
cavel produces paralysis and suffocation; 
also blindness. The relaxation of the cords 
and muscles of the neck causes the vic- 
tim’s head to fall forward on his chest. 
The death which follows shortly is, not 
unnaturally, attributed to the broken neck 
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resulting from the shattering impact of 
the cascavel’s strike. 

“Or take the case of the stubby little 
viper sometimes called the timba, or the 
mano de piedra. Its length, full grown, 
may not be over two feet, but it is so 
round and chunky that its Spanish name, 
meaning ‘hand of stone,’ is derived from 
its resemblance to the Mexican Indians’ 
corn crusher. Indians will solemnly tell 
you that the timba can jump high enough 
to endanger the foot of a man in a saddle. 
Such an attack might occur if the snake 
were on a log, stump or steeply sloping 
bank beside the trail; but the best the 
pugnacious little fellow can do on the level 
is a spring of perhaps half a meter, with 
its tail never clearing the ground by more 
than an inch or two.” 

While a firm believer in the usefulness 
of antivenins, Dr. do Silva felt that a 
mistake had been made by their protago- 
nists in allowing a popular belief to spread 
that they were prepotent and all-sufficient. 
Their role, in their present state of de- 
velopment, he considered distinctly sec- 
ondary to that of physical removal of the 
poison. So far as his own experience went, 
while he knew of many instances where 
cures had been effected by a vigorous 
sucking of the wound without the use of 
an antivenin, he did not know of a single 
case (where a man had been struck by a 
known venomous snake, of course) in 
which a victim had been pulled through 
by an antivenin alone. 

Intelligent use of the hypodermic nee- 
dle was too much to expect of the average 
plantation laborer, even if it were possible 
to provide each gang with a kit. Even 
where the victim was taken with all possi- 
ble speed to the nearest qualified operator, 
hours usually elapsed before treatment 
was possible. But every peon had a mouth 
and a knife, and could find a piece of cord 
or liana for a tourniquet with little delay. 
Impressing upon him the importance of 
cutting vigorously and sucking hard was 
prime necessity. 

Dr. do Silva had never used a breast- 
pump or any of the special mechanical 
contrivances for drawing the venom from 
a bite. He was strongly of the opinion, 
however, that nothing could be devised of 
this character equal to a powerful pair of 
jaws, a clean mouth and a full set of teeth. 
He did not, though, share Barnum’s idea 
that “a sucker is born every minute.” 
Many a bitten man had died because his 
companions had been afraid to suck long 
and hard enough at the wounds. 

(To be concluded) 


A MAN’S GAME 
(Continued from page 21) 


now commenced the gruesome operation 
of grinding up mossbunkers into that nau- 
seous mess called “chum.” To me, this is 
the only distasteful feature of this variety 
of fishing, and frankly I don’t like it. I 
have seen stern-jawed men, who have 
boasted of the immunity of their stomachs, 
turn pale at their first sight of chum. 

As the chum disintegrated in the ocean 
current and our slick floated out to wind- 
ward we rigged our rods. Then I climbed 
into the little dinghy that we towed 
astern. Her painter was attached by a 
slip-knot to an outrigger, so that we 
could cut loose at a moment's notice. Bait- 
ing my hook with half a fish, I lowered 
away. Soon there was a hard strike on the 
line, and I battled a seven-pound bluefish 
for a few moments. Several more of these, 
and there came a cessation, the unfailing 
sign that somewhere below a shark has 
arrived. 

A certain air of tenseness pervaded the 
atmosphere. Duke Bonnell, my volunteer 

tman, slipped the revolver from its 
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holster, spun the cylinder and spit over 
the gunwale—an unfailing sign of nerv- 
ousness. Mother Carey’s chickens hovered 
on quivering wings above fragments of 
floating chum. Suddenly my line went out 
slowly against the current. I waited for 
several minutes as the reel clicked out. 
Bracing my feet and taking a firm grip on 
my rod, I struck with all my strength. 

I experienced a sensation of being nearly 
lifted from the boat. My rod was bending 
dangerously, and the reel was screeching. 
On the end of that line and wire leader 
was something whose strength seemed in- 
credible and whose force was irresistible. 

Again I felt the sensation of cold anger 
coming over me that I always experience 
when attached to a shark. I adjusted the 
drag on my reel and noted with satisfaction 
its effect. Two hundred yards of line went 
before I succeeded in turning the shark, 
and then he swept to the right and sound- 
ed. It was not till then that I realized that 
Duke had slipped the knot and we were 
out on the ocean in the dinghy and he was 
rowing desperately to keep up with the 
shark in order to prevent the fish from 
rushing beneath the boat when it turned. 


UDDENLY I felt the rowboat shiver 

and careen to starboard, and one hand 
let go of my rod and clutched the gunwale. 
I looked over the side into the leering eye 
of a large tiger shark that, attracted by 
the commotion, had risen to the surface 
to investigate and had deliberately bumped 
the bow of the boat with his nose. I was 
glad that he showed the restraint that he 
did, or someone else might be writing this 
story. 
After about half an hour, the termina- 
tion of which period left me in doubt as 
to who was the most exhausted, the shark 
or myself, I succeeded in getting him to 
the surface and quite near the boat. He 
was a brown shark about six feet in length, 
possessing a rather pointed nose and a de- 
cidedly cynical look. There was a sharp 
report, a mighty splash and the shark 
sounded, leaving a veil of blood in the 
water. The bullet had missed his brain 
and lodged too far back. 

A long, tedious spell of pumping now 
ensued. When my quarry again appeared, 
the mark was reached and the huge fish 
lay inert on the surface. We slipped a rope 
about his tail and towed him back to the 
cruiser, where he was hoisted aboard. 

Rebaiting, I again lowered my line in 
the mysterious blue depths. Ten minutes 
went by, and I decided to reel in to inspect 
my bait. My hook refused to move. It was 
apparently caught on the Bottom; so I 
heaved on the rod to dislodge it. With a 
thrill I heard the reel run out slowly but 
surely, and I struck again. This was an- 
swered by increased speed, but it lacked 
the meteoric burst that the brown shark 
had displayed. I seemed utterly powerless, 
however, to discourage this decision of the 
shark to proceed indefinitely. Bonnell had 
little difficulty in keeping up with the 
shark. He rowed so far from our anchored 
cruiser that the shouts of advice on board 
could only be heard faintly. 

Determined to assert all the authority 
that I had, I put the brakes on and lifted. 
The only result was that my thumb went 
out of joint and had to be pulled back into 
place again. Suddenly the tempo of the 
struggle changed, owing in all probability 
to the presence of another shark that, per- 
ceiving his companion in trouble, judged 
this a fitting time to avenge some injury 
in the past by biting off a slight snack. 

Whatever the reason was, my antagonist 
came tearing to the surface and showed 
the blunt nose and mottled skin of a tiger 
shark. He was eight feet of dynamic en- 
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charged. Bonnell, backing water frantical- 
ly, allowed him to sweep past the bow in 
a boil of foam. 

I finally succeeeded in turning him, and 
again he came at the boat, but this time 
he sounded and went down to the lowest 
depths, from which I was forced to pump 
him up. This was a terrific effort, and 
half-way to the surface he began rolling 
on the line—a trick used, in my experi- 
ence, by the tiger shark alone. At last I 
straightened him out and succeeded in 
getting him to the boat. At the crack of the 
pistol he made a great splash with his tail 
and disappeared into the depths. Another 
long siege of pumping, and he was once 
more awash. Again came the report of the 
pistol, and again the shark disappeared in 
a welter of blood. 

This act was repeated five times, and 
finally the great brute lay on the surface, 
feebly swinging his tail. We slipped a rope 
about it and commenced the long row back 
to the cruiser. 

I managed to survive one more battle 
that day—another tiger shark—and then 
I realized that I had had enough. My 
muscles ached, patches of skin had been 
brushed off my hands, my thumb was 
badly swollen from being knocked out of 
joint several times, and in some mys- 
terious manner I had turned my ankle 
However, I was happy, for, towing astern 
in the foam, were three large sharks, their 
white bellies glistening in the bright sun- 
light in sharp contrast with the deep blue 
of the sea. 


BROWNIE 
(Continued from page 27) 


she exclaimed, grabbing me by the arm. 
There was Brownie, and was he a proud 


dog as he laid a ten-pound pavo at our 


feet! I could almost hear him say: “The 
next time don’t be a quitter. I’m not.’ 

Two varieties of big venomous snakes, 
the gata and akiss (phonetic spelling), 
five to seven feet in length, were numer- 
ous, and the fer-de-lance were not un- 
common. I was in constant fear that 
Brownie would encounter one unexpected- 
ly and get bitten. However, I never saw 
him act as if he had found a snake nor 
show any interest in the ones we killed. 

During our stay in the tropics Brownie 
proved his ability as an all-round hunting 
dog without peer. On the San Juan, how- 
ever, our hunting was confined almost 
altogether to fowl, but occasionally a 
troop of small, black, white-faced monkeys 
came through, and we killed a few. The 
mulatto peon, Vicente, ate them, but we 
found them unsavory and as tough as sole 
leather. 

A troop came by the cabin one day. I 
shot one with Nita’s .25-35 carbine, and 
then tried to get Brownie to retrieve it. 
He would have nothing to do with it, but 
after considerable urging he brought it 
and with an inexpressible look of disgust 
laid it at my feet. I could read his 
thoughts. 

We cooked the meat, but nothing 
would induce Brownie to touch it. I never 
asked him to retrieve one again. 

3ears were plentiful in the jungle. They 
came down from the higher ridges to 
feed, making deep, well-worn trails, but 
they always managed to keep out of sight. 
I had not seen one and never expected to 
while in this camp, but I unexpectedly 
ran into one while hunting pavos. 

Just in front of me was a dense 
thicket. I was on the verge of circling it 
when Brownie came to a dead point. 
When one has learned a dog’s ways, he 
instantly observes anything unusual in 
that dog’s attitude. Instinctively I knew 
that this was no bird, and somehow I felt 
that it was bigger game. I had no idea of 
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what it might be. Certainly I had no 
thought of bear. 

I very quietly broke the gun, removed 
the shot shells, replaced them with a ball 
cartridge in each barrel and flipped the 
tang sight in position. When ready, I 
signaled Brownie, and he edged up and 
returned to point. Until this time I had 
heard nothing and seen nothing, but I 
was willing to take the dog’s word that 
something was there. Then, about twenty- 
five feet in front of me, something turned 
around, and I could see what might have 
been a very dirty woolly sheepskin, yet 
I had no idea of what it was. There was 
no definite outline. 

Unknown game in a strange tropical 
jungle is likely to give one a creepy feel- 
ing. I thought of every animal I’d ever 
heard of as inhabiting this section, but 
could conceive of nothing that might re- 
semble the object in front. Presently I 
saw the vague outline of a shoulder, and 
into that shoulder I instantly slapped a 
45 round ball. The result was hair-raising 
but a relief. 

The bawl of a badly wounded bear is 
the same in any language. I had heard it 
many times before from Mexico to Alaska. 
The commotion as the bear went away 
from there was something to write home 
about. 

“Get him, Brownie!” I yelled. 

I have stated that the timber in this 
jungle was open and the undergrowth was 
low, but I neglected to mention the net- 
work of small vines that make progress 
possible only by the constant swinging of 
a machete. The vines are as strong as 
wire, but the slightest touch of a keen- 
edged machete severs them. 

Two or three hundred feet beyond, a 
battle was in progress. The savage, 
snarling bark of Brownie mingled with 
the whining, roaring baw] of the bear and 
the crashing brush. I swung my machete 
like a madman to get a glimpse of the 
size of that bear and another shot. If the 
noise he was making had anything to do 
with it, he was as big as an elephant. 

A low ridge came to a point just be- 
yond, and a hundred feet up the ridge the 
bear was in the open timber, making short 
rushes at Brownie as the dog circled him. 
Blood was running from his mouth, and 
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there was a great patch of blood on his 
dirty-gray hide. Brownie was_ holding 
him, all right, and having a lot of fun 
doing it. I worked up to within thirty feet 
and, watching my chance when the bear 
was motionless for a moment, ended the 
battle by a .45 ball behind the ear. 

I do not claim to be an authority on 
South American bears, but stories there 
were as common as they were back home, 
and I learned to discount them 50 per cent. 
I'd say that this animal was an excep- 
tionally large specimen of the common 
black bear with a very patchy, ragged 
hide. We preserved the meat by smoking 
and rendered out the grease, storing it in 
joints of bamboo. This was a very wel- 
come addition to our larder, as we had 
had no grease for cooking. 

I had taught Vicente, our peon, what 
the sights on a rifle were for, and he be- 
came a pretty good shot, even though he 
went through contortions to do it. He held 


a rifle to his right shoulder and sighted 
with his left eye. Brownie liked him, and 
Vicente tried to get the dog to go hunting 
with him, but without success. Brownie 
would go a few steps; and if Nita or I 
did not follow, the hunt was off so far as 
he was concerned. Unlike many hunting 
dogs, a gun itself did not attract him. 

A laughable incident occurred one day 
when we were all loafing around the cabin. 
3rownie put a misguided pavo into a tree 
near by. Vicente wanted to try my .32 
Special. Knowing what that bullet would 
do to a pavo and Vicente’s horror of 
wasting anything that looked like meat, I 
winked at Nita and told him to go ahead. 
Vicente made a good shot. After the rain 
of pavo fragments subsided, Vicente 
scratched his woolly pate as he viewed the 
remains. 

“Plumas, no mas,” he said in a very, 
very sad tone of voice which, translated 
into plain United States, means: “Noth- 
ing left but the feathers.” 


NE day when Vicente and I were 

hunting, Brownie flushed a pahuel, 
the first I had seen. It was a hen bird. 
Vicente knew a few words of English, and 
as he grabbed my arm and pointed he said, 
“Chicken, chicken,” meaning to convey the 
idea that the bird was a young one. Twenty- 
four hours’ stewing failed to reduce this 
“chicken” to the point where we could 
masticate it. I wondered how many years 
it required for a “chicken” to reach ma- 
turity. It was all we could do to chew the 
soup. We found all Andean game, unless 
very young, to be tough and unsavory. 

I doubt if any dog in the world cver 
had the varied hunting experience of this 

Gordon. Every day, for nearly three 
years, the meat for our meals depended 
largely on his work. Deer, wild hogs or 
peccaries, and two varieties of wild 
pigeons in the Patia Valley added to his 
experience. 

He stood out among the mangy short- 
haired native curs like a Percheron draft- 
horse in a flock of burros. He had plenty 
of battles with these curs, gang fights in 
which he usually came out victor with or 
without our help. 

He had his troubles, however. Grubs 
an inch long and a half inch in diameter 
that made his sides a solid raw mass un- 
til we found a way to cure him. Distemper 
in the Central Andean wilderness, where 
we laid over in camp while an Indian doc- 
tored him with a brew concocted of a 
certain weed. 

We had several offers of considerable 
money for him, but money meant a 
to us as far as Brownie was concerned. 
few unsuccessful attempts were made : 
steal him. Before we sailed for home an 
American in Cali, who wanted the dog, 
tried to discourage us from taking him be- 
cause of the rigid quarantine regulations. 
There actually was a six months’ quaran- 
tine for certain dogs, but we determined 
to take Brownie with us if I had to swim 
ashore with him. 

We sailed on the Norwegian freighter 
Rannenfjord. I signed on as interpreter, 
and my wife was the skipper’s wife’s guest. 
Brownie had the run of the ship and was 
everybody’s friend from the forecastle to 
the quarter-deck. No dog was ever so 
pampered. 

Thirty days up the coast from port to 
port we steamed into San Pedro harbor, 
and a customs officer came aboard. 

“Where is the dog?” he asked after I 
had talked to him awhile. 

Nita was leaning on the rail a short dis- 
tance aft, watching us with a worried 
look. Brownie was by her side. They 
came to us when I beckoned, and Brownie 
put his muzzle in my hand. The officer 
had been polite but non-committal, and I 
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decided that if Brownie went ashore it 
would be by the impression he himself 
made. 

“Brownie,” I said after introducing my 
wife, “tell this man that you want to go 
home. Shake hands.” 

3rownie walked over to the officer and 
sat down in front of him. For perhaps ten 
seconds officer and dog looked into each 
other’s eyes—then Brownie gravely held 
out his paw. The officer laughed as he 
shook the paw and patted the dog’s head. 
Then he turned to me. “Take him ashore,” 
he said. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WILDFOWL 
(Continued from page 29) 


of soft wood; and after adding these, fin- 
ishing touches were given bodies with a 
few daubs of white calcimine or white- 
wash. 

When such glorified mud cakes were 
assembled by a real artist, the final re- 
sult was something unbelievably realistic 
in the way of decoys. Moreover, men ex- 
perienced in this work could turn out a 
large fleet of these stools in a surprisingly 
short time and used them with deadly 
effect. Nevertheless the making of the 
better class of “muds” has become prac- 
tically a lost art. 

Still another form of decoy which was 
once used quite extensively had the upper 
half of the body stamped or hammered 
from annealed copper or zinc, with slits at 
each end for attaching removable carved 
heads and tails. In fabricating these a fe- 
male die of wood was carved and the metal 
blanks beaten into this with a mallet or 
pressed into shape with a male die. Bodies 
were designed to nest closely, so that the 
makings for several dozen decoys could be 
carried conveniently in the pockets of a 
hunting coat. 

When assembled, the stools were set up 
on mud supports or rested on aquatic 
growths. Lacking these, the resourceful 
hunter formed little platforms of the buoy- 
ant tule on which to place the decoys and 
staked or anchored these out. Incidentally, 
by providing two cross pieces of light wood 
with a cross slit in the center into which 
to force the thin metal edge, profiles can 
be positioned in the same manner. Or if 
silhouettes are cut from very thin alumi- 
num, the wooden floats will be sufficient to 
sustain them. 

The fabric or blow-up decoy has ex- 
cellent possibilities, but in this connection 
the surface has hardly been scratched as 
yet. Some excellent forms are being manu- 
factured, including those which are water- 
ballasted; but this last provision is open 
to improvement, in order to give such 
stools more stability in a wind. Nor would 
it be a bad idea to provide a lengthwise 
slip at the bottom, so that a strip of lead 
can be inserted at will. In this way the 
pitch of a decoy could be altered and sta- 
bility would be increased, Also, poses 
should vary. As it is now, most fabric de- 
coys exhibit the deadly sameness of the 
average lot of wooden blocks. When these 
defects are Overcome and more attention 
is paid to realistic painting, this type of 
decoy will be a valuable adjunct to suc- 
cessful sport. 

Fabric decoys, filled with ground cork 
or other light materials, also have pos- 
sibilities. But some models have been 
fantastic, to say the least. There is no 
reason why they cannot be built true to 
life. In that case, their light weight and 
the facility with which they can be set 
out will commend them. 

Returning to the wooden block, this is 
the only type which has been successful 
with deep-water ducks on tidal or open 
Waters. Here durability and stability are 
prime considerations, ‘and more reliance 
's placed in large numbers than in natural- 
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ness. I doubt if gunning practices in this 
field have varied much in seventy-five 
years. What was good enough for their 
ancestors is good enough for the guides 
of today, although more and more they 
have resorted to baiting and to large 
fleets of decoys in order to counteract 
growing wariness of wildfowl. 

The average sportsman, however, the 
fellow who attempts to make his own 
sport, needs to make the most of his 
limited assets. He usually lacks the equip- 
ment and facilities for making large sets 
and finds it difficult to meet heavy com- 
petition with his pint-sized fleet of de- 
coys. It stands to reason that his stools 
should be of the highest grade obtainable, 
with distinctive qualities that will make 
the set attractive in spite of limited num- 
bers. 

Remember that frequently it is the in- 
dividuality of a single decoy or the at- 
tractiveness of a small group which im- 
presses flocks and causes them to swing 
in. To exert such an influence, distinctive 
qualities must be in evidence; it cannot be 
developed by one dozen or several dozen 
colorless or unnatural-appearing stools, 
all cast from the same mold. This is a 
study worthy of consideration by the en- 
terprising manufacturer. 

When on the loafing grounds, diving 
ducks spend much of their time in dozing. 
They are inclined to congregate in large 
flocks or rafts and, quite unconsciously, 
to head in the same direction: opposed to 
the tide or the slightest wind. Frequently 
they maintain a position by paddling while 
they doze or sleep. Or perhaps they drift 
down in a body with the current, only to 
be aroused by lookouts, when they fly 
back up-current and repeat. Most of the 
time necks are telescoped and heads recline 
on the breast or shoulder. This, then, is the 


proper field for a sleeping pattern of de- | 
coy, like the old St. Clair Flats or humped- | 


back model. 

On the other hand, when diving ducks 
are on the feeding grounds, the scene is 
full of action. The birds do a lot of splash- 
ing and diving, and ordinarily head in 
various directions. However, when feed- 
ing where there is a strong tide or cur- 
rent, it is their usual custom to dive up- 
current and, when they rise, to drift or 
swim some distance down-current before 
they repeat the diving operation. Some- 
times they dive in groups, sometimes in 
rotation; but rarely will all members of 
a flock submerge at the same time. 


NDER the circumstances, it is no 

wonder that a set of unnaturally quiet 
counterfeits is regarded with indifference 
or distrust by many incoming flocks, which 
continue on until attracted by an animated 
group of ducks or more natural-appearing 
decoys. In fact, if diving ducks did not 
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habitually fly low and their wits were not | 
dull at times, success, even when shooting WwW 
from a well-trimmed battery, would be | 
limited. 

Of course, it is impossible to devise 
practical means by which movement can 
be imparted to a considerable number of 
decoys. But even limited splashing in the 
midst of a set will attract the attention of 
a flight from a considerable distance and 
will toll flocks in. This can be accomplished | 
by reeving a line through a pulley at- 
tached to a heavy weight, lowering it to 
the bottom and pulling one or two stools | 
under water by means of the cord. Also, 
any inconspicuous device on the surface 
which will tilt and cause splashing when 
a line is pulled will prove effective. 

An old shooting crony states that he 
employed a scheme in hunting canvasback, 
broadbill and bluebill (lesser scaups) on 
tidal waters that was “the cat’s whiskers.” 
He attached a half dozen large, rounded 
seine floats a few feet apart on a line 
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running through a ring on an anchor. 
When a flock of ducks approached, he 
drew the floats slowly under water, and 
after a brief interval allowed them to pop 
out again, like a bunch of birds diving 
for feed. Deponent also stated that by 
jerking the line when the floats were on 
the surface they gave a very fair imita- 
tion of hungry ducks guzzling food with 
heads under water. 

Success was a matter of bread and but- 
ter with the old-time professional hunter, 
and it was up to him to exercise his sci- 
ence and sagacity to the fullest extent. He 
did not pass snap judgment on the men- 
tality of waterfowl, but based conclusions 
on a wide range of practical experience, 
and thus was prepared for any emergency. 
When it came to the pinches, he had what 
it takes to make a full bag under hard 
conditions; and he never underrated the 
opposition. 7 

Certainly the modern wildfowler can 
profit by that example and derive more 
pleasure from the exercise of strategy 
than to rely upon uncertain bull luck. In 
that instance, the outwitting of a few 
canny fowl will mean a lot more to him 
than quick limits of befuddled birds which 
have not yet learned the stern lessons of 
self-preservation. 

Proper consideration of the function, 
influences and possibilities of decoys must 
convince the thoughtful sportsman that 
these are inseparable from the scientific 
hunting of wildfowl. In fact, as my old 
friend Du Bray put it, “Decoys bear as im- 
portant a relation to duck hunting as the 
well-trained setter or pointer does to up- 
land shooting. You can hunt without a 
dog, and you can shoot ducks without 
using decoys. But when you do, you miss 
the essence of sport.” 

Tue Enp 


THE CRY OF THE GOOSE 
(Continued from page 25) 


There is a lot of nature’s magic in all 
those notes. I have lain at night on the 
bald prairie when the spring frost of early 
April was abroad, warming my back 
doubtfully at a smoldering fire of dried 
cow manure, just to be near the night 
roost of the geese and hear their splendid 
gabble. Many a night, while camped on the 
shore of Oak Lake, Manitoba, I have been 
wakened in my tent by the movement of 
geese stirring on their bedding grounds out 
near mid-lake. A glorious symphony, that : 
the rising breeze, the chatter of the ripples 
lapping the sand ; the honking of the black- 
necks; the yelling of the wavies, and per- 
haps an accompaniment of whistling swans 
playing their shrill piccolos. To come up 
out of dreamland to this symphony of the 
plainland on an October night was a really 
worth-while experience. 

All of the wildness of the Canadian 
wilderness north seemed speaking out 
there in the darkness. Yet a pleasant sort 
of friendly wildness ; not the thing we feel 
in the quavering chorus when the coyotes 
sing, or the bald eagle screams, or the 
gray wolves howl in their lust for meat. 
There is a sort of mystery in the goose 
cry; it is a distance-defying call, and the 
ear and heart in tune for it can pick it up 
strangely far. 

In the midst of Manhattan’s dull rum- 
ble, that even at night is only slightly 
diminuendo, I have been wakened with a 
start from soundest slumber to hear afar 
the spring trumpet of the Canadas, bound 
for the Canadian wilds. Similarly, on the 
western coast, the white legions from 
Alaska, yelling faintly afar, have drawn 
me suddenly from oblivion to pick up, 
above the cricket orchestra of an Oregon 
September night, the distant call of the 
white-fronts en route to California. 

However soul-strumming the goose cry 
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afar, the crash of the full chorus, a thou- 
sand strong, at close quarters is a sweet 
discord that probably could be appreciated 
only by a Mendelssohn or a Bach. I con- 
fess it stirs me through and through. There 
is something in it that is mighty, majestic, 
overpowering. What splendid moments I 
can recall! 

I can see two thousand Canadas routed 
before my nose from a Manitoba lake 
shore below a high wooded hill and hear 
again that ringing, terrible commotion as 
the protesting birds dashed off to mid- 
lake. Again, one day in eastern Oregon’s 
wheat lands I lay within a few gunshots 
of four or five thousand of the smaller 
Brantas. Suddenly, with a roar and a 
crash, the whole throng rose in a dark 
mass—a howling mob. Stringing out in a 
moment to two or three ranks, they swept 
right at me and over my head at very 
low gunshot and went storming over the 
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rim-rocks, finishing their tremendous up- 
roar down on the waters of the Columbia 
River three or four miles distant. 

On another occasion I crawled up with 
my camera and routed some ten thousand 
snow geese at the distance of a gunshot. 
No words could describe that glorious 
racket. Suffice that nature can produce no 
more tremendous symphony. 


The feast of my life, however, came 


one day while I was shooting with my 


camera. Such a musical number was re- 
peated a dozen times as the birds returned 
to the lake-shore shallows to be routed 
again and again. Five thousand of them— 
a mixed company of Hutchins’s, white- 
fronts and snows. Just which is finer in 
this case—the mixed chorus of the laugh- 
ing notes of the white-front, the yelling 
treble of snow and honking of the Brantas, 
or the choir of honkers only—I am not 
musician enough to judge. Any one of 
these can lift me to seventh heaven and 
raise my hackles and keep me tingling. 

There is something weird, a_ trifle 
mournful about the plaint of the wavies. 
Heard continuously for some time, it 
seems to beat into the brain and leave an 
imprint there in a way that, if long con- 
tinued, I believe would become maddening. 
I recall that old Peter Loutit, describing 
the early days at Fort Chippewyan—one 
of the finest goose grounds in America— 
said that when camped at night on the 
delta he could not sleep on account of the 
constant crying of the wavies, and when 
they rose “they shook the ground.” 

My oldest goose-hunting pal once re- 
turned from a spring hunt on the Pipe- 
stone Creek, Manitoba, with his head 
ringing. He had camped overnight at a 
haystack, as we so often did, and close 
to a great concourse of snow geese. It was 
moonlight, and the birds, full of the fever 
that stirs them in the spring, did not once 
cease their clamor. He said he would 
“hear geese for a week.” 

More than once I have experienced that 
same treble “yi-yi-yi” beating through my 
brain long after I had left the goose 
grounds. The wavy is a noisy, sleepless 
fellow ; a restless sprite of the open, wind- 
swept places—the very soul of wildness. 
He seems to do less sleeping than his 
cousins. I have noted that on a mixed bed- 
ding-down roost out near mid-lake the 
white companies always take longer than 
the others to settle down and hush their 


clamor, and they are apt to be the first to 
announce the return of graying light. Often 
while camped near them at night I have 
been amused by a sudden honking of the 
grays as though in protest, saying to the 
white disturbers, “Will you ever hush up 
and go to sleep!” 

All hands waken before the dawn, and 
for an hour, or until the flocks begin to 
take wing, there is a constant pande- 
monium. How the leaders in such throngs 
are chosen, no man may know. Doubtless 
not by popular vote, but yet by some sort 
of selection, for leaders there are. 

When the flocks begin to leave the water, 
the different note of the commander call- 
ing up a company may be heard. This is 
particularly easy to hear in the case of 
the Canada, as an old gander changes his 
note before taking wing—the anserine 
equivalent of “Company !— Company! 
Shun!” of a regimental sergeant-major. 
The same may be noted as the geese rise 
from the field to return to the water. 

Most birds have a vocabulary of a sort, 
limited yet effective for the purpose of 
their simple lives. The goose is no excep- 
tion and has a number of distinct calls, 
each with very definite meaning. Many 
such notes are known to hunters. In the 
case of Canadas, the ordinary flight or 
skyway note means that all is well with 
the flock; the call of inquiry when high 
over a lake asks for word from below; the 
short, sharp danger call; the deep, throaty 
“hawrr!” of incoming birds to a feeding 
ground when they are assured that the 
coast is clear; the lost-mate call of the 
lone gander, a plaint that has gone to the 
heart of every successful hunter; the 
“Come hither!” notes of one flock calling 
another to safety, or the same note from 
a single old scout calling a flock. 

To a hunter with a heart the cry of the 
bereft gander is a sad note. After the 
firing is over and the scared flock has 
gone a mile or two, the lonely male, on 
missing his mate, will often leave the com- 
pany, return and warily circle the fields. 
Usually keeping high, he will call and call 
in a heart-stricken manner that is apt to be 
painful to the conscience of the thoughtful 
shooter and make him wish he had held 
his aim on the young birds or the bachelors 
and spinsters. Parents seldom return when 
one of their brood is shot. But whether 
in spring or fall, the gander—though not 
the goose—behaves this way, for theirs is 
an attachment of a lifetime. 


HE young Canada does not acquire 

his trumpet with his plumage, wings 
and stature the first summer, but must pass 
through a period of adolescence before 
coming into possession of his honk. By 
mid-August, so rapid is his development, 
his plumage and wings are complete 
enough for flight, and at a little distance 
he looks like a full-grown goose. But at 
this stage he is honkless; his note still is 
“queek! queek!”. the falsetto peep of his 
downy days. Probably he does not reach 
the fullness of his vocal powers till near 
spring. 

Unlike many of the ducks, the young 
goose does not become a courtier his first 
spring, but spends his second summer in 
happy, carefree bachelorhood. In small 
flocks these non-breeders enjoy a season 
of idleness—a sort of reprieve before en- 
tering upon the serious business of per- 
petuating their noble race. Whether or not 
this is true of the other geese, probably 
no one can say; but it may be inferred 
from the fact that young snows and white- 
fronts return north in spring still marked 
by much of the plumage of the immature 
just as the Brantas do, and it is a rule of 
nature that male birds must don the dress 
of the adult before finding favor in the 
eyes of the females. 

I first noted this voice condition of the 
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juvenal geese on capturing two young | 


Canadas, almost full grown and in pos- | 
session of their wings, that I kept in my | 


camp for a few days. Later I found the 
same among the snows and white-fronts, 
especially the latter, when in late Septem- | 
ber young, wing-tipped and kept alive, | 
were found to be immature of voice. 
Aside from the calls of the young geese 
ind their color, which in all species dif- 
fers from the adults, they may easily be 
picked from the line by their slightly | 


smaller size. The goose seems to grow a | 
little after first maturity, and veteran | 
ganders are often very large, just as they | 


are deep and mellow of voice. On the 
autumn migration the family is a unit 


within the flock, the breaking of family | 


ties apparently not taking place until the 
winter or spring. I noted this very closely 


one autumn while spying from a blind at 


very close quarters on a mixed company. 
Parents could be seen proudly herding 
their dependents and resenting with arched 
necks the mixing of too-forward indivi- 
duals from other units. This is particularly 
true of white-fronts and Hutchins’s geese. 
So plainly can the young snows be noted 
that on certain days of a peculiar grade of 
cloudiness when gray and white contrast 
well, the story of the season's hatch may 
be read accurately. While hunting wavies, 
often we used our field-glasses on distant 
flocks to get a little sport out of counting 


the young. Peter Poutit told me in 1920 | 


that he had known years in which all the 
wavies that had returned from the north 
were white, or adults. Doubtless some late 
June snowstorm on the tundras had proved 
too severe even for such hardy nesters. 

I am quoting Peter again because he 
was a hunter who knew his geese, though 
he called them “wavy” (lesser snow), 
“galoot” (Ross’s snow), “gray wavy” 
(white-front), Canada, and “little Can- 
ada” (Hutchins’s). In 1920, when I met 
him in the Hudson’s Bay Company store 


at Chippewyan, he said he had been in| 


the region fifty-four years. He had been 


shooting geese through these years, but | 


complained that the past season had been 
poor, as he got only some six hundred 
instead of the usual twice as many! 


Geese in those days were shot for food, | 


not sport, though I suspect Peter got a 


good deal of sport out of getting his ‘food. 


He told of the day when he and a com- 


panion loaded a 20-foot freight canoe to | 
* I know | 
‘ he got far more palpitations than he ever 


the gunwales with “gray wavies.’ 


had when trading furs over that counter 
in the Company store. If he didn’t, then 
may his soul never know peace! 

I, who came late to those vast marshes, 
suffered great disappointment. 


them, I came and found them one of those 
things that are gone—forever. In mid- 
September of that year (1920), on a mi- 
gration day when the Arctic was giving up 
its white legions and the cry of the wavy 
was very often on the air, I lay out in my 
canoe and with my glasses checked off 
the flocks that came to those marshes— 
not an estimate, but an actual count. That 
day, the height of the migration, the count 
gave but 2,000-odd birds. Peter and his 
kind, I fear, had done their work too well. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
TECHNICAL MEN 
(Continued from page 23) 


asked to ante into the pot. The last I 
heard, nine colleges had come in on the 
sc heme, 

“They're goin’ to make fish and game 
doctors out of the boys that take those 
courses, They're goin’ to work somethin’ 
like the agricultural colleges work with 


Having | 
read of the mighty flights of the Athabaska | 
and yearned for years to see and hear | 
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STEP UP, MEN, AND HEAR 
ABOUT THE FAIREST OFFER 
EVER MADE TO PIPE SMOKERS 
ANYWHERE 


\ 
\* 





© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


Unusual You-Must-Be-Pleased Plan 
Earns Instant Acceptance! 


Here’s the most attractive offer, we be- 
lieve, that’s been made to pipe smokers. 


What you do—Simply go to your deal- 

er and get Prince Albert. Smoke 20 pipe- 
fuls. If youdon’t say you’ve had the best 
pipe smokin’ ever, the makers of Prince 
Albert will return full purchase price, 
plus postage, just as the offer says. 


What to expect—We know that in 
Prince Albert we've got the quality— 
the taste and aroma—that men are 


looking for. Men who have tried Prince 
Albert are satisfied with no other brand. 

So now we ask that you, too, try Prince 
Albert under our positive you-must-be- 
pleased guarantee. Note the special 
“crimp cut.’’ It makes Prince Albert 
cool, mild, and long- burning. 

Prince Albert is packed right—in tin. 
And you are assured of your full money’s 
worth in the big 2-ounce economy tin of 
Prince Albert... around 50 pipefuls. 
So start today to smoke Prince Albert. 


OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


50 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


DRINGE ALBERT “<rz2zz? 








LIKE THE STEEL 
FRAME OF A SKY- 
SCRAPER eseesensees 


priced no higher than coaches with 
he steel skeleton 


never looren nor its floor and sil ‘ 
acting (no erc ~ ale) ar uxurious 
Marshall spri: comy plete equip- 
ment for comfortable living. Three lengths 
14. 16 and 18 f modele—Standard and 
DeLuse—in each ‘Tenet, Seven successful 
years. 1936 models $505 and 
up complete. 


TRAVELCAR 
COMPANY 
16432 W. 7 Mille Rd. 
DETROIT 











The aristocrat 

of the road 

Convenience, Comfort 

and Stability are designed into 

every ROYCRAFT. Sizes and Accom- 

modations for every need. $395.00 and 

up COMPLETE F.O.B. FACTORY. 
Illustrated folder sent 
upon request. Automobile 
Dealers franchise avail- 


able. 


ROYCRAFT COACH CO. 
Chesaning, Michigan 











HITCH-UP and GO! 


— TRAVELINA 
Hhibver Dome. 


@ Go with the throngs to Florida and the West Coast! 
Travel in a Silver Dome! It costs little, if any more, than 


to stay at home. Move about at will, seeing points of inter- 
est! Eat home-cooked food! Sleep in your own hed! Five 
new 1936 models. New features! New comforts and con- 


veniences! $470, fully equipped for four, and up. Write for 


illustrated literature. available dealer territory. 
SILVER DOME, Inc. ork St. 


442 Y 
Pioncer Builders of Quality Coaches 


@ Some 


Detroit, Mich. 





STANDARD 4 by parts 


Baggage Trailers and all kinds of parts 


We have built trailers for 20 years and 
know how. Some territory open for dealers. 
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years finest work at lowest cost. 
custom tanners, taxidermists, 
glazing, renewing. We make coats, 
and robes. 


st) FURS TANNED 


Your trophies and furs are valuable. Let a 
reliable firm tan and make them up. 35 
Famous 
repairing, 
searfs 
Special prices now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FREE BOOK [isiScrspecal oer Write Yoday.'* 
GLOBE TANNING CO., Dep.F, Des Moines,lowa 





THE HOA Si RECOIL PAD 


postpaid 


$1.75 


$2.75, $3.25 


Give a Hawkins recoil -pad for Christmas. They 


move the gun straight back. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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their experiment stations and extension 
work. They're goin’ to train lads to find 
out, among other things, what’s wrong 
and then prescribe what's right. But a 
doctor today, you know, ain’t just con- 
tent to cure folks after they’ve took sick; 
the biggest part of his job is to keep folks 
from gettin’ sick. So it’ll be with these 
lads: their most important job will be to 
keep fish and game plentiful. 

“You don’t look like you thought it 
would work, Bill. Have you heard about 
what’s gone on in Wisconsin? They’ve 
been teachin’ game management in their 
University for quite a spell. And they’re 
sendin’ their graduates out to set up 
demonstration areas to show folks how to 
increase the game on farms and wild 
lands. If you don’t think that works out, 
you ought to talk to some folks from 
Wisconsin I’ve talked to! 
| “You know, I’ve said again and again 
to you lads: this fish and game croppin’ 
is just like farm croppin’. It needs techni- 
cal advice and some technical supervis- 
| ion. And one of the troubles is that we’ve 
| been so suspicious of theories that we’ve 
sniffed at technical men and discouraged 
|’em from goin’ in for the line of study 
that would equip ’em to work for us 
| sportsmen. 

“I figure that this money Mr. Darling 
has to spend is goin’ to be maybe one of 
| the biggest things that’s ever happened 
|to game in this country. Look what the 
|ammunition folks did a few years back 
when they turned this man Leopold loose 
in the Middle West. He found out and 
put together more information on game 
| affairs in those states than anybody else 
had ever done. His work just gave the con- 
servation departments a foundation for 
this-and-that like they’d never dreamed of 
| havin’ before. And with men trained to 
follow it up, there’s no end to what good 
may come of it. 

“Of course, plenty will holler that the 
|money is tainted; that the ammunition 
folks only want more game so’s they’ll 
sell more shells. Well, what of it? If 
they’ve got to help our sport to help their 
| business, why should we kick? Why 
| shouldn’t we, instead, be downright grate- 
| ful? I’ve been agin’ ’em in lots of things, 
| but I sure am for the ammunition manu- 
facturers that put up this money, because 
after watchin’ the wheels go round for a 
long time I know John Baird was right: 
that guessin’ won’t get us anywhere; that 
we've got to have the men who are rigged 
to find the answers.” 

He flexed one leg slowly, working out 
a cramp. “Does that add up to anything, 

3i11?” he asked. 

Old Bill Sours spit again. Contemptu- 
| ously, this time. “Naw,” said Bill. “What 
we'd ought to do is either shut up the sea- 
| son fer a year or two, or else shoot does 
fer a year or two.’ 

He shambled off up the trail as Henry 
began to curse, lowly and savagely, his 
words mingling with the Old Warden’s 
| chuckles. 





HOME IS THE HUNTER 
(Continued from page 31) 


open parks of slender thorny trees. We 
separated to the left and right of a brush 
pile that was grown thickly with briers 
and grass. “At home,” I said, “this would 
be a rainy-day hang-out for birds.” 

Bing walked to the tangle and kicked. 
“My gosh!” he choked. “It’s a deer—no, 
an antelope! Lookit him go!” 

The big hare, ears flat, raced up the 
slope. Three times the guns boomed, and 
| at each report a wad of wool shook out 
of his big body. After the third shot he 
gave up. 

“I suppose I’m to be the official game- 
carrier, eh?” Bing said. “This and another 





bull moose is about all that I can pack.” 

We hung the carcass on one of the thorn 
trees and walked on into the ragged mists 
of scudding cloud. It was lonesome and 
quiet high on the slope. Below in the val- 
ley the tumult of war grumbled steadily, 

A rough gully coursed its weed-grown 
barrier across our path. As we halted be- 
side it a covey of partridges on the oppo- 
site bank flared up on quick wings and 
whirred off to the left—the first Hunga- 
rians I had ever flushed while on foot. 
Their trim bodies gleamed against the 
background of gray day. 

“Be ready, now,” I cautioned. “Here is 
real sport.” 

We crossed the gully and spread apart 
to beat the sedge beyond. Two hundred 
yards to the left, a single bird broke from 
under my feet with a harsh beat of pinions, 
As I shot and he tumbled, the full covey 
roared upward. 

Bing stood in the very center of their 
erratic bombshell rise. He swung on a 
big cock that zoomed in a high, swift 
quartering turn toward the hill above. A 
puff of feathers drifted out around the 
bird, but it kept on for the count of ten 
before the tumbling fall. Then the covey 
was lost in fog. 

Ever upward. Shortly we came to the 
solid wall of forest that crowned the high 
plateau of the hill. Big beeches stood in 
serried ranks, the ghostly trunks shining 
in the rain. The forest wall was a solid 
barrier of low thorn trees, the beeches 
in high canopy above the bush. Turning 
right, we came to an aisleway cut through 
the growth. A hundred yards down the 
tunneled path we halted. This was no 
American forest. Gray limbs writhed so 
thick above that the weeping sky was all 
but lost. Black twisted thorn on either 
hand clutched at us with witch-like fingers, 


IS face childish in the vague light, 
Bing whispered, “Once upon a time 
there was a beautiful princess.” 

“That’s it,” I said. “Hansel 
Gretel—Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” 

The wind was with us here on the high 
place. It moaned through the thorn and 
sent gusts of rain from the swaying limbs 
into our upturned faces. There was the 
wet odor of fresh fallen leaves. 

“What's that?” Bing hissed. 

An eerie fluttering came from the depths 
of the wood. With the sound three gray 
birds sped overhead and were gone on 
singing wings. As the hiss of their pinions 
died away, a roar shook the air about us. 
Large birds were beating up through the 
tangled beeches—thousands of them. Pig- 
eons! Big pigeons, colored like our mourn- 
ing dove, were climbing out through the 
forest roof with a thunder of wings that 
is beyond description. 

“Carrier pigeons,” Bing said. “By golly, 
I bet there are German spies in this creepy 
place 

“No,” I laughed, but the hair on the 
back of my neck was tingling. “They’re 
wild pigeons, feeding on beech mast. 
have a hunch they’ ll come drifting back 
in a few minutes.’ 

We crouched in the gloomy aisleway, 
listening to the quiet sound of rain falling 
in the forest. There is no sound so sad to 
a man far from home as the sigh of wind 
and the slow fall of rain. 

Whist! We whirled and faced four birds 
that dropped out of the mist on set wings 
and came straight for us down the aisle- 
way. The crash of guns‘ in the sodden 
quiet brought back our senses. 

One bird thudded and bounced at ouf 
feet. Another pitched crazily and caree 
into the forest to the left. Big gray pices 
as large as our tame native birds. 
these speeders were trim and bait 
to stop. 


and 


(Continued on page 72) 
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100,000 Trailers Can’t Be Wrong 


HEN one has not seen a school 

chum for twenty-four years, 

there is considerable anticipation 

in the event. Ray was taller and 
much heavier than when I debated with 
him on the high-school team. How he ever 
had managed to make a star second base- 
man could never be guessed by his plump 
appearance last spring when I called on 
him unexpectedly, His hair was abso- 
lutely gone! 

“Let me take you fishing for the week- 
end,” smilingly invited Ray, with the old 
twinkle in his eye. My mind erased the 
more than score of years. Yes, it was good 
old Ray himself. 

“But today is Friday and—” 

“No ‘buts’ about it,” protested the suave 
automobile salesman. “We'll just make up 
a little lost time. We are starting in fifteen 
minutes.’ 

“How about changing duds?” 
surprise. 

“Don’t,” was the laconic reply as Ray 
locked the drawer of his spacious desk. 

“Everything to your remotest heart’s de- 
sire is packed up in my backyard and you 
don’t have to turn a finger,” he explained. 

I probably gasped—it was all so sudden. 

“You see,” said Ray, “I’ve gone nuts 
about these camping trailers. Keep mine 
packed for a jiffy start whenever I can 
get away for a day or a week-end or a 
whole summer vacation. Always carry ex- 
tra boots, clothing, duffle and equipment. 
How about your fishing license ?” 

Of course I had it, for it is always in 
my bill-fold along with driving license and 
automobile registration. 

A short drive in a light car took us to 
the trailer and, in less time than the tell- 
ing, the hitch was snapped securely. I dis- 
covered the rear bumper of the car was 
really the hitch-bar and bumper all in one. 

_In fifteen minutes we had left behind the 
city limits and Ray was hitting fifty miles 
an hour, straight north. It seemed like a 
dream to me. There we were in business 
Suits, speeding swiftly toward Eighth 
Lake, while we discussed politics, wars, 
and the good old school days that some- 
how grow sweeter with the years. Yet, in 
an uncluttered automobile, we had more 
than room enough for my bag, some last- 
minute groceries that the delivery boy 
brought over to Ray’s place of business, 
extra top coats, camera case, tackle box, 
the afternoon newspaper from my old 


I asked in 


By Frank Brimmer 


home town, and some extra blankets. 

Ray switched on the car radio and we 
listened to the last innings of a baseball 
game. So far as Ray was concerned and 
so far as the car performed, for all I 
could see, there was no camping trailer 
behind. I glanced back furtively a couple 
times. The speedometer rang up fifty-five, 
sixty miles as we penetrated into the north 
country where towns were far apart, high- 
ways wide and smooth, and traffic almost 
nothing at all. 

A full hour before sunset we pulled into 
a leafy side road which only a practiced 
eye could discern, that led from the con- 
crete highway through the Chain Lakes 
to the water’s edge. Ray turned to the right 
and drove a few yards along the shoreline 
to a small level spot in white birches, bal- 
sams and pines. A loon boomed across the 
bay from us. 

I soon understood why Ray had turned 
trailer-wise. 

Within what seemed to me less than 
five minutes we found at our disposal a 
complete camp home. The body of this 
particular trailer was approximately ten 
feet long. Double inner-coil spring beds 
slid out from each side of the floor; and 
the screen door and screened windows, 
with shades lifted, let in the fresh sweet 
mountain air in four places. 


N the front end of our week-end home 

was the housekeeping unit, including 
metal cabinets with utensils, a three-burner 
gasoline stove, ice box filled to bursting 
with green groceries and strawberries and 
milk, a deep vegetable bin, a drawer of sil- 
verware packed in a plush lining, so there 
was no rattling, a cupboard for broom, 
mop, cleaning rags, and fishing tackle. 

Ray soon had the gas stove humming 
and, in less than thirty minutes, we sat 
down to steak and onions, fresh sliced 
tomatoes, hard rolls and butter, warmed 
canned yams, strawberries and cream, and 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters everywhere. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods are wel- 
comed for publication. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











coffee. What more could anyone ask for! 

“We'll do the dishes later,” said Ray 
as we quickly changed into khaki and 
boots, took the outboard motor from its 
box bolted near the trailer body to the 
hitch-bar, and put-putted out upon the lake. 

“Going to rain tonight,” observed Ray. 
“Those loons never fail as weather fore- 
casters. Just right for fishing!” 

He guessed it. Four nice great northern 
pike seemed as accommodating as our 
camping trailer and we started for shore 
before the shadows were deep across the 
length of beautiful Eighth Lake. 


AY switched on the electric lights and, 
while he did the dishes, I prepared the 
fish for breakfast. Ray was all enthusiasm 
about his trailer. It cost him approximately 
450 dollars, he explained, but he wouldn't 
take a thousand for it. He displayed the 
neat wardrobe where clothing could be 
hung while we were camping, the twenty- 
gallon ice-water tank in connection with 
the refrigerator, the three electric lights 
for doing the chores or reading in the com- 
fortable folding canvas chairs, the table 
that folded into the small space beside the 
cabinet, the book-and-magazine rack which 
Ray had added himself. Was he proud! 
Becoming trailer conscious as never be- 
fore, as a result of this experience, I took 
a special interest. I remembered fifteen 
years ago in chasing horizons through 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, that there were a few trailers in every 
camp where we stopped ; but now they ap- 
peared like swarms of bees on boulevards 
and in tourist camps everywhere. Some 
reliable authority recently estimated that 
there were 100,000 camping trailers in use 
in the United States last season. 
Undoubtedly, with the perfection of the 
1936 models, added comforts and conveni- 
ences, improved appearance and balance, 
the record will go up. A trailer is good for 
many years, usually longer by far than the 
average automobile. There is endless va- 
riety to the equipment that may be taken. 
Some trips may be merely family out- 
ings, with scenery, picture-making, his- 
torical pilgrimages the main reason for the 
excursion. The women folks and kiddies 
love a trailer. It is snug in a storm, high 
and dry from the cold damp earth, much 
like a tiny home and fully as comfortable. 
Then, when fall hunting season rolls 
(Continued on page 70) 


See the next two pages for illustrations of trailers 








Courtesy of Jim Dandy Trailer Co. 


Above—The Jim Dandy Cabin Trailer for 1936 combines style, 


comfort and ease of construction for the home craftsman. 


Below—This travel coach has distinction in streamline design 
and in the completeness of its appointments for restful, health- 
ful and careful travel and is built in a wide variety of models. 
Courtesy of Silver Dome, Inc. 


Courtesy of Travelcar Co. 
At right—Camp Coach with knee- 
acting wheels. Built-in ice box, 
vegetable cooler, stove, dish cup- 
boards, linen drawers, sink, etc. 


Below—An honest-to-goodness 
coach built in six different models 
some sleeping two 
and some four. 
Courtesy of Roycraft Coach Co. 
- 
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Courtesy of Kozy Coach Co. 


Above—Designed by a master coach builder—comfortable 


lounging and sleeping quarters for four—electric lights. 
? eS oS 


Belw—Travelo coach with every convenience—comfortable 
berths and complete dining facilities for four people. Here 
is a quality coach at a remarkably low price. 

Courtesy of Raymond Products Co. 
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Below—The universal folding 
trailer is exceptionally roomy 
when open and unusually com- 
pact when closed. It is light in 
weight, very low in price, and is 
insect and weather proof—with 
comfortable accommodations for 
four people, 


Courtesy of Zaqgelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 
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Courtesy of Covered Wagon Co. 
Above—A house-type trailer—liv- 
able, roomy, dry and warm. Single 
or double davenport-type beds— 
kitchen with many gadgets. 


At right—A 17'4-foot coach—finish- 
ed in leatherette or masonite—ac- 
commodates four, six or eight peo- 
ple and priced just under $1,000. 
Courtesy of Palace Travel Coach Corp. 


Be . 

Courtesy of Split Coach Motor Corp. 

Above—This York Rambler provides sleeping and 
living accommodations for from two to four persons. 


Below—This trailer has an exterior which is streamlined. 
The interior departs radically from the conventional— 
the kitchen being entirely concealed when not in use. 


Courtesy of Aladdin Co. 
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Courtesy of Standard Trailer Co. 
Above—A modest-priced 
job usually sold without 
interior furnishings. Made 
for the sportsman who 
wants a trailer that will 
stand hard use. Comes 
in 10’ and 12’ lengths and 

made of best materials. 
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Courtesy of ¢ urtiss 4 lerocar Co. 

Above—The top in price—developed by a nationally 

known aeronautical engineer. Literally a travelling home 
with de luxe custom-built interior. 


Below—Equipped for a week or a year—private rooms 
—c8ncealed galley. Steel chassis—insulated throughout. 
Courtesy of Auto Cruiser Trailer Co. 
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(Continued from page 67) 
around, fishing tackle is replaced with 
rifles and ammunition, fishing garb gives 
way to wool shirts and warm clothing, 
rubber boots are left at home for high 
leather boots. Of course, there is usually 
little need for ice in the cooler at this 
season. The gasoline stove may serve dou- 
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irons, heaters. Some have a shallow bath- 
tub just beneath the floor, others a shower 
bath, and water tanks go from twenty to 
eighty gallons. In the larger types, one 
finds chintz curtains at the windows, rugs 
on the floor, and pictures on the walls. 
The versatility of the camping trailer is 
one reason for its growing popularity. 


Courtesy: Brooks Boat Company, Inc. 


This coach has the knee-action mono-wheel which permits easy parking and it backs 
in a straight line with the direction of the car. There are five ventilating windows and 
the interior is completely equipped 


ble duty at the end of the hunter’s trail; 
it can cook the venison and warm the walls 
of the trailer camp. 

Michigan may be the most “trailer-con- 
scious” state, as one.authority recently 
stated, but literally dozens of manufactur- 
ing plants are operating today in many 
other states, building as many as five or 
six models ranging in price from $300 to 
$1850. You can find almost as wide a 
variety from which to choose as styles of 
automobiles. They range in weight from a 
little more than a thousand pounds to the 
weight of a medium-priced car. In length 
they run from six or eight feet to twenty 
feet. Many of them offer electric radios, 


There is hardly a convenience or luxury 
but what you can have it in either a stan- 
dard or a special model, but a standard 
job of one type or another will suit in- 
dividual tastes in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases. 

The 1936 camping trailer is as advanced 
as the automobile—streamlined, spaciously 
wider than formerly, faster on the road 
than ever before, attractive in appearance, 
sturdy and economical. Production has 
reached the point where, with four times 
the number of camping trailers on the road 
one observed just a few years ago, prices 
are on the downward swing and improve- 
ments are going up rapidly year by year. 


The Efficient Parka 


By H. L. Nason 


HE parka, or parkee as it is also 
called, is a product of regions where 

the winters are harsh and the cold bitter. 
It is the invariable winter outer garment 
among the Eskimos, where it is considered 
to have originated, and is worn extensive- 
ly in Alaska, Canada, and to a certain ex- 
tent in northern United States. ItS best 
use is as a protection against penetrating 
winds and hard-driven snows that in some 
way find entrance through the snuggest lap 
of a coat and the tiniest opening of a but- 
ton hole. It is perhaps more effective in an 
open country than in a thickly wooded 
one, though a desirable garment in either 
case, The parka is lighter and less bulky 
than a coat. It also provides better venti- 
lation, air sucking in and out under this 
loosely hanging garment at each stride. 
The hood fully protects head, ears and 
neck, leaving only part of the face exposed. 
Almost every sort of material is used in 
fashioning a parka, the locality and the 
conditions governing the choice. Furs are 


used in the far North, being extremely 
efficient under the constant low tempera- 
tures encountered there in winter. They 
are, however, too warm for the more tem- 


perate regions, and other materials such 
as mackinaw cloth, pontiac and similar 
woolen fabrics are often used. The weight 
of the cloth should be in accordance with 
the use to which the parka is to be put. 
For instance, 40-ounce mackinaw cloth 
might be desirable if one wanted protec- 
tion, principally while riding or standing 
about in exposed places, but 24-ounce cloth 
would be much more practical for active 
work on the trail. Better than this is a 
combination of two parkas, the outer one 
of light-weight, closely woven duck, and 
the inner one of soft, loosely woven woolen 
material. The cotton duck is practically 
windproof, and snow will not freeze to it 
as it will to fleecy woolens. The inner 
parka supplies extra warmth and can easi- 
ly be discarded when it is not needed. 
Next, where to get the parka! The 
kind sometimes found in a clothing store, 
that extends to the hips, fits closely, and 
“zippers” up the front, is all right for 
sports use under favorable conditions, 
but it is not made for serious use where 
the elements may roar without much 
provocation. There are a number of out- 
fitters who put out parkas developed 


along the lines of those worn by explorers, 
These are usually well designed, though 
most of the ready-made ones I have seen 
have the fault of being too long, coming 
to the knees. This hampers the wearer 
if he is engaged in strenuous activity, and 
unnecessarily fatigues him. 

Home construction of a parka is quite 
practical. The garment is not unlike a 
large shirt, and any wielder of thread and 
needle, capable of making a shirt, should 
also be able to make a good parka. 

But regardless of whether the garment 
is home-, tailor-, or ready-made, there 
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A parka, offering protection against wind 
and snow, may be made at home 


are a number of points in its construction 


that are well worth considering. 

In the first place, the parka should not 
be tight, but should have a roomy, com- 
fortable fit. The best length for snowshoe- 
ing, skiing, or running with dogs is half- 
way between the hips and knees or even 
a bit less. There are no openings in the 
front or sides of an efficient parka, but 
it should pull on over the head, with the 
neckband being only large enough to al- 
low the head to go through without diffi- 
culty. The hood is sewed to the neckband, 
and should be made so that it will pull 





This type of parka, made for sport wear, 
has many good uses where conditions are 
not too severe 


easily but snugly over the head and what- 
ever headgear is worn. A_ drawstring 
about the edge of the hood hauls it closely 
under the chin, preventing the entrance 
of snow and cold around the neck. In 
place of the drawstring, a roll of fur is 
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often sewed about the edge of the hood. | 
This gives some added protection to the | 
exposed part of the face and, if the hood | 
is well cut, seals any opening there may | 
be along the edge. Do not attempt to cover | 
too much of the face, because, if this is | 
done, moisture from the breath will freeze | 
to the edge of the hood where it soon forms 
a band of ice over the face. 

Sleeves should extend to the hands, the 
openings being just large enough to pull 
the hands through. The sleeves may be 
secured snugly, but not tightly, about the 
wrists, with sew-in elastic bands, or an 
edging of fur is sometimes added in the 
same manner as on the hood. Parkas are 
often made with large sleeves and low- 
cut armholes, so that first one arm and 
then the other may be withdrawn, crossed 
over the chest, and the hands placed under 
the armpits of the body. This is one of 
the warmest parts of the body and numbed 
fingers can soon be restored to proper cir- 
culation by this method. 





TO KEEP FOOD FRESH | 


PRACTICAL way for many camp- | 

ers to keep their food fresh is to cov- | 
er an old orange crate with burlap, leav- | 
ing enough burlap at the top so that it can 
be placed in a bucket of water. The burlap 
absorbs the water and forms a sort of wet 


Follow the GAME TRAILS 
--- Travel by 
COVERED 
WAGON 


ON’T confine your hunt- 
ing. activities to much- 
traveled trails—get off the 
beaten paths into virgin ter- 
ritory. Go north to hunt deer 
or moose—south or east to 
the game fishing grounds— 
the mountains for trapping 
and winter sports — explore 
the continent from the north- 
ernmost part of Canada to 
the historic interior of old Mexico. Penetrate unknown tracts and have 
all the comforts of home in your Covered Wagon. Dining room, kitchen, 
bedroom and bath—warm in the cold climates, cool in the tropics— 
greater freedom and comfort are yours than any summer 

cottage can possibly provide. 





On Display at Your Nearest Dealer 
Or Write for New Illustrated Literature 


| Travel by COVERED WAGON—and SAVE! 


Here’s the perfect home on the open road. Travel 
costs are more than cut in half, Get the facts on 
how to live and travel on $15 to $20 a week. 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 


11935 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Adventure GLOR/OUSLY!| _L.2ggm 


blanket and the constant evaporation éools | 
the air inside the crate. With this set-up, 
the camper need not worry about spoiled 
food. 

The center partition of the crate serves 
as a shelf and the burlap is slit to form 
a door, as shown in the illustration. 

Jupp Harrow 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HOW FRESH IS KILLED GAME? 


Is there any reliable method of telling whether 
game which one has killed is in sufficiently good 
condition to eat—in other words, whether it is 
still fresh? If meat smells a bit bad, does this 
always mean it is not fit for human consumption? 

CuarLes ANDERSON, 


Ays.—Game can smell a bit bad on the outside 
and be perfectly fresh inside. This is easy enough | 
to find out, however, by jabbing a knife well into 
the meat, pulling it out and then placing it under 
your olfactory organ. This will tell you quickly 
enough how fresh the meat is on the inside. 

CampinGc Epiror. 


DRYING OUT BOOTS AND SHOES 


What do. you think is a ‘good system of drying 
out the insides of a pair of hunting boots? 
NoRMAN Pattz. 


Ans.—Just take a few handfuls of clean dry 
pebbles and heat them over the camp fire. You 
can do this in a frying pan or a cooking pot of 
some kind. Dump the pebbles into your shoes, 
shaking them around once in a while. In this 
way, your shoes will generally dry out com- 
pletely in a few hours. 

f course, the best insurance of all is to have 
your shoes thoroughly waterproofed. 
CampinG Epiror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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You Can Live in This Coach 


the Same as at Home 
“You're ahead with a Kozy Coach behind”—ahead @ Here's the latest mode of traveling— 
in comfort, convenience, compactness. “Cleverest a Palace Travel Coach, complete with 


- cooking, dining and sleeping quarters. Enables 
interior plan yet developed,” say famous outdoor | anywhere as cheaply as at home. No extra ex- “a 


people. Features you wouldn’t expect at the price. pense whatever, except what it costs to run your car, 
4 Substantial in construction and charming in its appoint- 
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ye ° | alog showing coaches ed in colors. 
2 PALACE TR COACH CORP. 
THE KOZY COACH CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. ! 4521 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich. 


FAMOUS CUSTOM BUILT 1936 | 


i AUTO CRUISERS |REEYOTTSEM Io NZ Ml wb dot tT 
All steel chassis, Enam- 


eled Masonite Exterfor, ; lf with “a 
clear vision, Private ~ - - aa. 

Sleeping Compartment. 

All Chrome Kitchen in 

both models, 


Junior Model accommodates 4—16'/2 ft. $395.00. 
Senior Model accommodates 5—20'/2 ft. $850.00 





TRADE MAME REC. U.S. PAT OFF. 





Accommodates 2 or 4 persons, 12 and 16 ft. lengths. Highest quality. From 
— to $625 o. B. Saginaw. Send for free circular. Dealorst write for m- 
{ FREE literature on these sensational values. } eae 


AUTO-CRUISER COMPANY Raymond Preducts Co. 400 Rust Ave, Saginaw, Michigan 
South End Hanover St. Bridge Baltimore, Maryland 
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HOME IS THE HUNTER 
(Continued from page 66) 


The second bird was no sooner re- 
trieved than a flock of five came rocking 
down on cupped wings to dip into the open 
aisleway and the muzzle blast of our guns. 

“Three down, Bing. Mark that pitch- 
ing bird!” 

“Hey! Look ahead—that single!” 

In twos—in threes—in flocks of ten they 
came speeding out of the gray, always 
using the open path in the dense bush to 
reach the ground. And we stood in that 
path, choosing our shots—part of the time 
hack to back, white-hot with excitement. 

In twenty minutes the flight slackened. 
In thirty minutes the sky was empty and 
the forest quiet but for the rain. We gath- 
ered our game, continued down the path- 
way, turned right and followed a narrow 
trail into a lesser valley. 

On the slope the timber was darkened 
with low evergreen shrub. When we came 
to the valley, to our great surprise, a 
meadow in a perfect setting opened to the 
sky. First, the frowning blackness of an 
ogre’s forest, and then, in a breath, the 
green meadow—green as sea water, per- 
fect in contour as a gem. We entered the 
open park—it was no more than fifty yards 
across—half believing that a troop of “elves 
would come jingling out with a fanfare 
to greet us. 

“Gee,” Bing whispered. “Just to think 
there’s a war goin’ on.” 

I’ve known the hush of big country, the 
shadowed magic of northland evening, 
when a sound is lost in the turning of the 
stars. But this was of an older world. 
This was the world of make-believe, of 
childhood imagery—stories before the 
open fire. And it was all the more strange 
because we could halt our stride, hold our 
breath and hear the rumbling growl of 
big guns far away to the north. 


HE meadow grass was soft as wool. 

We walked to the middle of the open 
space, always watching the forest. Bing 
stopped to examine a brown furrow root- 
ed in the green carpet. 

“Wild boar!” I said. 

“Let’s get him!” 

“Hard to do. They stick to the bush in 
daytime. Need dogs to run ’em out.” 

The meadow closed behind as we moved 
on. The path narrowed, widened again, 
and the forest ended. We had no more 
than stepped into the ragged openness of 
the hill-slope when a huge covey of 
Huns thundered out from the shelter of 
the trees. I marked their uncertain flight 
until the mist claimed them. A shallow 
series of washes seemed to be their desti- 
nation; and as we separated to beat both 
sides of this cover, another hare sprang 
out and ran behind us toward the forest. 
As Bing shot, wings drummed, and I 
whirled to drop a flaring partridge into 
a tangle of low thorn that immediately 
gave birth to a second flushing bird. 

The big bunny escaped, and we beat 
the edges of the rambling wash, kicking 
out the remainder of the partridge covey. 
Rain kept them tight to cover, and at the 
last they came out with a roar almost 
under our feet. 

Dark comes early on such a day. We 
circled the rough shoulder of hill until 
the Verdun Road with its murmuring col- 
umns of traffic was far below. The air- 
drome across the hills was lost in fog. A 
short distance ahead of us on an eminence, 
the weed-grown excavations of a French 
artillery emplacement tunneled the earth. 

We halted where the guns had been 
positioned. Frenchmen had. died there 
when the Battle of Verdun was young. A 
score of weathered crosses—some leaning, 
some fallen—marked the singleness of 
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their sacrifice. But peace was there now. 

“Home was the sailor, home from the 
sea—the hunter home from the hill.” 

“Listen,” Bing said. 

I watched his keen young face in the 
fading light. We heard a strange sound 
there in the twilight—a sound of guns that 
had ceased firing. It was quiet—the quiet 
of evening that closed, rain-spent, over 
the peace of the French countryside. .. . 

The last note of taps. 

“A good hunt, eh, Bing?” But for him 
the hunt was over. 


TROUT OF THE MUSKEGS 
(Continued from page 33) 


looked to me like a toss-up. Now the 
rainbow scored a point. Scud got too 
squirrel-like and almost slipped from his 
float. He was wise enough to sit for a 
while in order to regain his composure 
and to stabilize his ship. The Queen of the 
Swamps was behaving none too well for 
her skipper. 

“Gray Hackle,” informed Lambert as 
he waltzed his first fish into an eager net. 
“He’ll go better than three pounds! Not 
bad for an opener?” 

With excited fingers I removed the 
spinner from my cast and substituted a 
Gray Hackle. As I did so I noted that 
the merest suggestion of a breeze was pil- 
ing up delicate ripples on the surface 
around me. But primarily my interest was 
attracted to a number of broken spots 
which betrayed the rise of game fish. Out 
from beneath the lily-pads, less than twen- 
ty feet away, darted a silvery tinted form 
which dived with a swirl that set my heart 
pounding. 

Gift of the sun! A short half hour 
previous, the world had seemed drear and 
the waters lifeless. Now the sun was well 
started on its daily trip across the sky. 
And almost instantaneously the surface 
water had come to life. Was the sun to be 
justly praised for this phenomenon? Per- 
haps the sudden breeze or some unseen 
disciple of the red gods. But what matter 
the mystery? I raised a beautiful fish! 

Missed—but just let him try that again. 
There, now—a little longer cast, and he 
ought to nose up again, if he’s still around. 
Swish! Took it on the run that time! No 
need to strike. The power of that rascal! 
It's a good thing he’s headed for the 
middle of the lake. Careful there, sailor— 
this raft is slippery. Watch your rod—he’s 





O one knows the Southern 

swamp country like Archi- 
bald Rutledge. “DAYBREAK 
IN THE OCEAN” is the story 
of a turkey hunt by this author, 
to be published in February. 











coming out! There he is—once, twice, 
three times! That ought to be enough for 
the present. No, there he is again. Care- 
ful, Lena, or you'll throw me off! 

You'll deserve a lot of credit for this 
catch, if it is a catch. Easy now. I’ve 
got to get this fellow completely in the 
net before I lift him out. What a load 
he’s going to be! Bigger than Scud’s, I’m 
sure—by a pound at least. Come on, old 
hoy ! Got you now, you bulldog! Got you! 
What a fish! 

Such were my thoughts as I thrilled 
to my first real catch in that northland 
muskeg. Civilization seemed infinite miles 
away, and the elixir of the wild country 
coursed through my veins. I was happy— 
thoroughly happy. 

After securely lashing my trout to a raft 
upright, I commenced to place my Gray 
Hackle again. The float was drifting very 
slowly parallel to the outer edge of water 


weeds. The wind had livened a bit, and 
the intriguing surface swirls and occa- 
sional splashes of acrobatic rainbows were 
more plentiful, even though the sun was 
lifting rapidly. 

After a few casts along the edge of a 
patch of lily-pads, I had another lively 
rise. With such abandon did this rain- 
bow hit that again my single-action was 
protesting with the first rush. More than 
fifty yards of line in the first surging run! 
Very slowly I gained it back, and finally 
enjoyed again the excitement of success- 
ful capture. The trout weighed a little less 
than three pounds. 

Following these two sporting conquests, 
I began to suffer from an attack of ex- 
panded ego, with the result that I lost two 
fine rainbows in rapid succession, And 
each escaping fish took a fly with him. 
This could not go on! 

As I was searching my hat and fly-book 
for another Gray Hackle, I became aware 
of a definite surface change on the lake. 
The wind still drove the water into tiny 
ridges, but the indications of rising fish 
were almost negligible. Only here and 
there a small rainbow sucked in a surface 
insect. After a short hour of vigorous sur- 
face activity, the great swamp trout had 
again sunk to their retreats in the depths. 
But what mysterious knell had summoned 
them home? The problem was beyond my 
intelligence. 

I sensed that until evening fly-fishing 
would be slow—yet I continued to ma- 
neuver the split bamboo over the muskeg 
waters. Stad Marsden shouted from the 
shore. I laid my rod aside and started 
poling. Scud Lambert did likewise. 

We finally nosed the rafts into their re- 
spective stalls. Fish were hefted, and the 
fighting vigor of each recounted with able 
gestures. Rainbow meat for the table! 

It seemed many hours since the first 
streaks of dawnlight had seen us inhaling 
our short breakfasts, The trail to Mars- 
den’s cabin beckoned. Behind us the Queen 
of the Swamps and Lena floated serenely 
side by side. And the rainbows? We knew 
they would be expecting us in the evening. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
* (Continued from page 11) 


helpless, 


panic-stricken companions — lay 
forced to listen to the terrible struggle 


which took place outside. Poor Ungan 
Singh must have died hard; but what 
chance had he? As a coolie ‘gravely re- 
marked, “Was he not fighting with a 
lic m?” 

On hearing this dreadful story, I at 
once set out to try to track the animal and 
was accompanied by Captain Haslem, who 
happened to be staying at Tsavo at the 
time, and who, poor fellow, himself met 
with a tragic fate very shortly afterward. 
We found ‘it an easy matter to follow the 
route taken by the lion, as he appeared to 
have stopped several times before begin- 
ning his meal. Pools of blood marked 
these halting-places, where he doubtless 
indulged in the man-eaters’ habit of lick- 
ing the skin off so as to get at the fresh 
blood. (I have been led to believe that 
this is their custom from the appearance 
of two half-eaten bodies which I subse- 
quently rescued; the skin was gone in 
places, and the flesh looked dry, as if it 
had been sucked.) 

On reaching the spot where the body 
had been devoured, a dreadful spectacle 
presented itself. The ground all round was 
covered with blood and morsels of flesh 
and bones, but the unfortunate jemadar’s 
head had been left intact, save for the 
holes made by the lion’s tusks on seizing 
him, and lay a short distance away from 
the other remains, the eyes staring wide 
open with a startled, horrified look in 
them. The place was considerably cut up, 
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and on closer examination we found that 
two lions had been there and had probably 
struggled for possession of the body. It 
was the most gruesome sight I had ever 
seen. 

We collected the remains as well as we 
could and heaped stones on them, the head 
with its fixed, terrified stare seeming to 
watch us all the time, for it we did not 
bury, but took back to camp for identifica- 
tion before the Medical Officer. 

Thus occurred my first experience of 
man-eating lions, and I vowed there and 
then that I would spare no pains to rid 
the neighborhood of the brutes. I little 
knew the trouble that was in store for me, 
or how narrow were to be my own escapes 
from sharing poor Ungan Singh’ s fate. 

That same night I sat up in a tree close 
to the late jemadar’s tent, hoping that the 
lions would return to it for another vic- 
tim. I was followed to my perch by a 
few of the more terrified coolies, who 
begged to be allowed to sit up in the tree 
with me; all the other workmen remained 
in their tents, but no more doors were left 
open. I had with me my .303 and a 12-bore 
shotgun, one barrel loaded with ball and 
the other with slug. 


HORTLY after settling down to my 

vigil, my hopes of bagging one of the 
brutes were raised by the sound of their 
ominous re aring coming closer and closer. 
Presently this ceased, and quiet reigned for 
an hour or two, as lions always stalk their 
prey in complete silence. All at once, how- 
ever, we heard a great uproar and frenzied 
cries coming from another camp about 
half a mile away; we knew then that the 
lions had seized a victim there, and that 
we should see or hear nothing further of 
them that night. 

Next morning I found that one of the 
brutes had broken into a tent at Railhead 
Camp—whence we had heard the commo- 
tion during the night—and had made off 
with a poor wretch who was lying there 
asleep. After a night's rest, therefore, I 
took up my position in a suitable tree near 
this tent. I did not at all like the idea 
of walking the half-mile to the place after 
dark, but all the same I felt fairly safe, 
as one of my men carried a bright lamp 
close behind me. He in his turn was fol- 
lowed by another leading a goat, which 
I tied under my tree in the hope that the 
lion might seize it instead of a coolie, 

A steady drizzle commenced shortly 
after I had settled down to my night of 
watching, and | was thoroughly 
chilled and wet. I stuck to my uncomfort- 
able post, however, hoping to get a shot, 
but I well remember the feeling of impo- 
tent disappointment I experienced when 
about midnight I heard screams and cries 
and a heart-rending shriek, which told me 
that the man-eaters had again eluded me 
and had claimed another victim elsewhere. 

At this time the various camps for the 
workmen were very scattered, so that the 
lions had a range of some eight miles on 
either side of ‘T'savo to work upon; and 
as their tactics seemed to be to break into 
a different camp each night, it was most 
dificult to forestall them. They almost ap- 
peared, too, to have an extraordinary and 
uncanny faculty of finding out our plans 
beforehand, so that no matter in how likely 
or how tempting a spot we lay in wait 
for them, they invariably avoided that 
particular place and seized their victim 
for the night from some other camp. 

unting them by day, moreover, in such 
a dense wilderness as surrounded us, was 
an exceedingly tiring and really foolhardy 
undertaking. in a thick jungle of the kind 
around Tsavo the hunted animal has every 
chance against the hunter, as however 
careful the latter may be, a dead twig or 
something of the sort is sure to crackle 


soon 
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just at the critical moment and so give the 
alarm. Still I never gave up hope of some 
day finding their lair, and accordingly con- 
tinued to devote all my spare time to 
crawling about through the undergrowth. 

Many a time when attempting to force 
my way through this bewildering tangle 
I had to be released by my gun-bearer 
from the fast clutches of the “wait-a-bit” ; 
and often with immense pains I succeeded 
in tracing the lions to the river after they 
had seized a victim, only to lose the trail 
from there onward, owing to the rocky 
nature of the ground which they seemed 
to be careful to choose in retreating to 
their den. 

At this early stage of the struggle, I am 

glad to say, the lions were not always 
successful in their efforts to capture a 
human being for their nightly meal, and 
one or two amusing incidents occurred to 
relieve the tension from which our nerves 
were beginning to suffer. On one occasion 
an enterprising bunniah (Indian trader) 
was riding along on his donkey late one 
night, when suddenly a lion sprang out 
on him, knocking over both man and beast. 
The donkey was badly wounded, and the 
lion was just about to seize the trader, 
when in some way or other his claws be- 
came entangled in a rope by which two 
empty oil tins were strung across the 
donkey’s neck. The rattle and clatter made 
by these as he dragged them after him 
gave him such a fright that he turned tail 
and bolted off into the jungle, to the in- 
tense relief of the terrified bunniah, who 
quickly made his way up the nearest tree 
and remained there, shivering with fear, 
for the rest of the night. 

Shortly after this episode, a Greek con- 
tractor named Themistocles Pappadimi- 
trini had an equally marvelous escape. 
He was sleeping peacefully in his tent one 
night, 
and made off with the mattress on which 
he was lying. Though rudely awakened, 
the Greek was quite unhurt and suffered 
from nothing worse than a bad fright. 

This same man, however, met with a 
melancholy fate not long afterward. He 
had been to the Kilima N’jaro district to 
buy cattle, and on the return journey per- 
ished miserably of thirst. 


N another occasion fourteen coolies 

who slept together in a large tent 
were one night awakened by a lion sud- 
denly jumping on to the tent and break- 
ing through it. The brute landed with one 
claw on a coolie’s shoulder, which was 
badly torn; but instead of seizing the man 
himself, in his hurry he grabbed a large 


bag of rice which happene® to be lying | 


in the tent, and made off. with it, drop- 
ping it in disgust some little distance away 
when he realized his mistake. 

These, however, were only the earlier 
cfforts of the man-eaters. Later on, as 
will be seen, nothing flurried or fright- 
ened them in the least, and except as food 
they showed a complete contempt for hu- 
man beings. Having once marked down a 
victim, they would allow nothing to deter 
them from securing him, whether he were 
protected by a_ thick fence, or inside a 
closed tent, or sitting round a brightly 
burning fire. Shots, shouting and fire- 
brands they alike held in derision. 

All this time my own tent was pitched in 
an open clearing, t unprotected by a fence of 
any kind round it. One night when the 
medical officer, Dr. Rose, was staying with 
me, we were awakened about midnight by 
hearing something tumbling about among 
the tent ropes, but on going out with a lan- 
tern we could discover nothing. Daylight, 
however, plainly revealed the “pug” marks 
of a lion, so that on that occasion I fancy 
one or other of us had a narrow escape. 


when a lion broke in, and seized | 
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Che Sportsmans 
Prayer 


Jicet me shoot clean, 
ill clean.and if 
I can't clean, 
please [cord let me 


miss clean 
BOB NICHOLS 























WANT A COPY? 


OY ERY man who hunts will probably feel as we 
do about The Sportsman's Prayer, as written 
by Bob Nichols, Shooting Editor of Firip & Stream. 
We may be wrong, but it seems to us that it ex- 
presses the very essence of sportsmanship-——ex- 
presses the feelings of every sportsman who bitterly 
regrets the escape of wounded game. 

Fieip & Stream has reprinted this Sportsman's 
Prayer (in 8 x 12 size on heavy vellum stock) for 
sportsmen who would like to have it framed and 
hung on the walls of their gun-rooms, 

You can secure a copy by sending 15 cents in 
stamps—-and as many copies as you like for your 
friends at 15 cents additional for each copy. 


15c — while they last 
FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
Shed Antlers of White-Tailed Deer 


By W. M. Dippold 


IFTEEN or sixteen years ago, when 
the deer had been nearly exterminated 

in the western part of Pennsylvania, a 
refuge was established and, in mid-winter, 
about 50 deer were released. Over half of 
these deer came from Michigan, about a 
dozen were Kentucky deer and the balance 
came from some other part of Pennsyl- 
vania. They were in very poor condition 
and 19 died soon after they were released. 
Within a few years, there was a large 
increase in this deer herd and we com- 
menced to find shed antlers, although not 
hunting for them at the time. It finally 
occurred to us that we could develop a new 
pastime to fill in some spare hours during 


Part of our en. There are about 

250 antlers in this pile, gathered on a 10 x 

12-mile territory in a North-Central Penn- 

sylvania county, over a period of seven 
or eight years 


the off-season and, knowing the feeding 
and bedding grounds frequented by the deer 
in the winter, we found eight antlers the 
first day we hunted for them. We had 
accumulated a large collection and had 
given away many ‘antlers before discov- 
ering that we were finding antlers of the 
same deer in successive years, in about the 
same location. Instead of just hunting for 
any antlers that we can find, we now look 
for those shed by certain bucks whose 
antlers we found in previous years. 

Our best luck in this respect has been 
to find a 1930, 1931, 1933 and 1934 antler 
from the same buck. Last year, his antler 
had increased slightly in girth near its 
base but the spread was a bit less than in 
previous years and, judging by the greatly 
reduced size of the antlers of other deer 
that are known to be old, this buck must 
now be past the prime of his life. 

Our collection includes the antlers of 
several deer for two and three consecutive 
years, and in three cases we have found 
antlers which were shed the second or 
third year after we found the first speci- 
mens from those same deer. In every case 
where antlers of a single individual were 
found during two or more years, they were 
picked up within a mile of the spot where 
we found our first antler from that deer. 
Usually, the places where they are shed 
in successive vears lie much closer to- 


gether. In one case, the buck shed his 
1933 right antler in exactly the same spot 
where we found his 1932 right antler. 
Several years ago, I shot a buck with 
oddly-formed antlers and, as he ran tow- 
ard me and before I had fired a shot, I 
could see that he was a deer whose antlers 
of the previous year I had found in April. 

We have learned from the study of our 
collection that, year after year, the antlers 
of a mature buck in good health will be 
similar in essential characteristics such as 
size, form and color; that the numerous 
small warts above the burr and the veins 
and furrows higher up on the antlers will 
be almost identical from year to year. The 
sum total of all those features serves in 
most cases to identify the antlers of any 
one mature buck from those of every other 
deer inhabiting the same range. 

In a few doubtful cases—in addition to 
comparing form, color, burrs, warts, veins 
and furrows—it is necessary to resort to 
caliper measurements of the base parts of 
the antlers where they separated from the 
skull, in order to determine if both were 
shed by the same deer. All antlers shed by 
any mature buck must have the same shape 
and size at their bases because there is no 
change in the size or form of his pedicles 
after the deer is full-grown. The number 
of points varies from year to year and 
frequently an individual’s antlers have 
fewer points one year than they had the 
year before. 

In the case of young deer generally, i 
is not possible to assign shed antlers to a 
certain deer two or more years with cer- 
tainty, because of the great changes in 


Rotted specimens compared with a fresh- 
ly shed antler, on the left. The 2-year-old 
specimen in center is earth- and leaf- 
stained; its base has turned green. The 
antler on right is probably 4 years old 


their size and form each year until the deer 
reaches maturity. 

Antlers that are not destroyed by ro- 
dents or picked up by hunters will rot 
and crack and finally disintegrate. The 
time in which an antler is completely rot- 
ted varies according to the location in 


which it was shed. If it is lying in the 
open, exposed to the elements and sub- 
jected to extremes of heat and cold, 
naturally it will not last so long as if it 
had been shed under an evergreen thicket 
where it would be protected to some extent 
from the action of the elements. 

After lying one year in the open, an 
antler bleaches and develops many small 
cracks. Two years’ exposure to the ele- 
ments cause the parts turned up to take 
on a greenish tinge, the portions settled 
into dirt or dead leaves are stained a deep, 
muddy brown, and the cracks that devel- 
oped during the first year are wider and 
longer. During the third or fourth year, 
the leaf and mud stains are replaced by a 


Cracks and rot caused by long exposure 
to weather. The antler has been slightly 
gnawed by rodents 


dirty, chalky gray color and there is an 
enlargement of the cracks, and in the 
following year the antler breaks apart. By 
the fifth or sixth year a practised eye is 
needed to see that the ugly and broken 
object ever was an antler. Few large ant- 
lers ever go through this rotting process, 
because they are most liable to be found 
and eaten by the gnawing creatures of the 
woods. 

Antlers that were nailed to a house, 
under the shelter of a wide porch roof, 
showed signs of bleaching and developed 
small cracks within two years. Those kept 
indoors are in the same condition as when 
they were found. 

To explain why the woods are not full 
of shed antlers, a certain writer stated re- 
cently that deer eat their antlers! His 
conclusion was based upon the fact that 
he found partly eaten antlers in the snow 
and the only tracks he could see nearby 
were those of deer, failing to take into 
account that old tracks are covered by 
fresh snow. We know positively that the 
deer do not bury their antlers (a tale still 
believed by many folks) and we are equal- 
ly certain that it is impossible for a deer 
to eat an antler. Only the rodents, with 
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Ths department consists of short articles 
and notes, describing interesting and un- 
usual side-lights on animal life. Game birds 
and animals are given major consideration. 
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to contribute. Good natural history photo- 
graphs are also desired. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
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chisel-like front teeth designed by nature 
for gnawing hard substances, by taking a 
tiny piece at each bite, are able to bite | 


through the hard shell of an antler and ||} 
reach the relatively soft and pithy, slight- | }} 


ly blood-stained center. 
The same writer said that foxes eat 


antlers, but while a fox might chew at the | |} 


burr for the gristle that sometimes clings 
there at shedding, he certainly could not 
eat the antler. It is doubtful that any of 
Pennsylvania’s carnivores, including the 


black bear, have jaws sufficiently powerful | |} 
to crush a large- or medium-size antler. | 
Close examination is usually necessary to | }} 


detect the faint tooth marks on an antler | 


on which dogs at play have chewed in- | |} 


dustriously. 

One disappointing feature of antler 
hunting is that sometimes, in a wintering 
place where a large number of antlers 
were found one year, the next year careful 
search reveals only a few, or in some 
cases none at all, in spite of the signs that 
many deer wintered in those particular 
places. The explanation lies partly in the 
ever-increasing number of hunters and 
partly in the state of the weather and the 
amount of snow on the ground in late 
December and in January. If moderate 
weather and light snowfall prevail, the 
deer roam far in search of food which is 
more tasty than the evergreens that serve 
as their main article of winter diet, and 
the antlers are consequently shed over a 
correspondingly wide territory. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
ONCE MORE THE PORKY SCREAMS 


The other night I again looked over your | 
January, 1935, issue. I do this every so often | 
with all my back issues in order to refresh my 
memory on certain articles of outstanding interest 
to me. Among other things, in the January issue, | 
I reread Mr. Lesh’s letter, entitled, ‘The Porky | 
Screams,” and it brought to my mind an expe- 
rience I had quite a good many years ago in 
Vermont. We had to pack in our bedding and 
food, as there were no roads or trails. On the 
particular night that I have in mind, we had 
eaten our supper and were turning in for a 
night’s rest, when suddenly we heard several 
unearthly screams from a tree above our heads. 
At the time I had no idea what kind of an animal | 
was causing my hair to stand on end. One of 
the party had a shotgun which he discharged 
two or three times into the tree. Although it was 
very dark—the moon not yet having come up 

he succeeded in bringing down a _ porcupine 
which was in the tree over our camp. 

Until I read the letter in the January issue 
I did not realize that this was apparently an 
uncommon occurrence. Mr. Lesh attributes the | 
scream to the fact that it was the mating season, | 
This I doubt, however, since the occurrence I 
have just described took place in August. There 
may, therefore, be other reasons for their 
screaming. R. A. Kent. 





THE ROAD RUNNER 


Does the chaparral bird prey on song birds 
and game birds to the extent that one should 
shoot them whenever he sees them? Is this bird 
sometimes called the “road runner?” 

Epwin Mavk. 


Ans.—The chaparral bird, as you call him, 
does prey to some extent upon the eggs of other 
birds, but the damage which he does in this 
respect is generally considered to be exaggerated. 
In most sections he does comparatively little 
harm. 

Besides chaparral bird, it is also known as the 
chaparral cock and road runner. In fact, the | 
latter name, I believe, is the one by which he is | 
most frequently known. 

NATURAL 


History Eprror. 


NO DIFFERENCE 


What is the difference between a black bear, 
brown bear and cinnamon bear? 
Gorvon Deano. 





HUNTING DUCKS 
AND PHEASANTS 
WITH A CHETAH 


Here is probably the most remarkable 
picture of its kind ever made—a picture 
that shows you the famous hunting 
leopard of Asia and Africa retrieving 
ducks and springing and retrieving 
pheasants like a well-trained dog. Made 
last Fall by Mr. Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher of FIELD & STREAM, and 
Mr. Woolworth Donahue, on Long 
Island. The’ performance of this cat 
would not be believed unless seen. The 
Chetah is the fastest animal on earth, 
having been clocked at 103 ft. per 
second, and this one goes after his 
birds like a streak of greased lightning. 


“We have returned the Chetah pic- 

ture and it was a thriller with our 

audience. You are to be congratulat- 
ed upon its production. Sincerely 

Jack Gordon, President, 

Bob White Club 


The most thrilling entertainment that 
could be provided for any club meet- 
ing or for a party given to your shoot- 
ing pals. It is one of the famous 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures 
of 
Hunting and Fishing 


35 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland birds and big game shooting, and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
made at a total cost of well over $75,000. 
31 pictures in 16 mm. (home movie) size, 


4 pictures in 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. Five were made in the 
shooting season of 1934-5, and are there- 
fore brand new. 

Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Univer- 
sity Clubs, and others by the score, have 
for years been making use of these pictures 
as the entertainment feature of their ban- 
quets and smokers. 

They are being booked so fast for spring 
and summer club meetings that you may 
have trouble getting what you want when 
you want it if you don’t act soon. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


F.&8.1-36¢, 














For Chri 

or Christmas 
The famous Runge $1.00 pipe— 
handeut from selected old briar 
root—-requiring no breaking in 
Genuine’ Bakelite Stem. Also 
Peterson’s Dublin pipes $2.50; 
G. B. D. pipes $2.50. 

Runge’s Revue Mixture, 1 Wb. 

tin $1.90; Jrish Roll (1m- 

ported) 1 Ib. tin $2.50. 

Old Country Tobaccos— 
the delight of the real smok- 
er. Sweet Crop, St. Bruno, 
Ifoneydew, ete. Largest as- 
sortment of foreign tobaccos 
in America. 

A. RUNGE & CO. 
ept. F-16 
18 So. Delaware Ave., Phila. 
Parcel Post Charors Prepaid 
Anywhere 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 
Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
Send for Catalog 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 














“A REGULAR OUR PRICE 


$40.00 $] 5 


VALUE 


$2 Deposit on all C.O.D.’s 


=a WINCHESTER A-5 


SCOPES (Less Mounts) 


These sights have a wide field—cover 16 ft. at 100 yds.—clear illumi- 
nation and definition. Made under precision specifications. Mortised, 
wood carrying case, 4” x 
FREE with each scope. Lyman mounts will fit these scopes on any 
rifle. A great bargain at $15. 


” a 


x 17”, brass trimmings and handle, 





FIALA OUTFITS, Dept. 102, 10 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








This Ithaca Skeet gun was the hit of 1935. As 

good for upland shooting as for Skeet. Gun 

Editors have given it their stamp of approval. All gauges from 
the little .410 to the big Magnum 10 bore. 

New catalog with gun, dog, and hunting information, 9 cents in stamps. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Imp 


. Ans.—There is no difference, so far as species 
is concerned, between the black bear, brown bear 
and cinnamon bear. They are all one and the 
Same species—in other words, they are merely 
color phases of the common black bear, which is 
found in wooded sections all over North America. | 
Naturat History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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New Slants on Fishing for Atlantic Salmon 


\LMON fly fishing, in recent years, 
passed through a 

evolution. Granted that, in 

spring when the water is cold, say 
below 40° Fahrenheit, the old style meth- 
od of fishing large sunk flies still holds 
good, higher water temperatures demand 
different tactics. The methods about to be 
described have been practiced with success 
in New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 
Like every form of fishing, more depends 
upon the angler than upon the method ; he 
must use his head freely and fully, for it 
is obviously absurd to use a 3/0 sunk fly 
in summer, or a dry fly on the opening day 
when the water is cold. 

Little need be said about the 
ventional sunk fly in high water- 
every angler knows the ropes in this 
case—but, and it is a big “but,” few 
fishermen attempt to “mend” the 
dragging line when fishing the sunk 
fly. When fishing fast, heavy water 


has process ol 


early 


con- 


At right—A magnificent 32-pound 

salmon taken on the Medway River, 

Nova Scotia—one of the largest 
ever killed in this river 

Photo Canadian “National Railways 


By “Jock Scott” 


in spring with a sunk line, it is necessary 
to prevent the line from bellying and so 
dragging the fly. Spring fish prefer a slow- 
ly moving lure. Therefore, as soon as the 
line alights on the water and before it 
sinks and is gripped by the current, switch 
a loop of loose line upstream. This will 
aid the fly to sink and, by the time it has 
reached the proper fishing angle, it will 
he well down and the line taut. Left to 


itself, the line is apt to belly and drag the 
fly across stream too quickly. 

Spring flies naturally vary with the 
river and, more important still, with the 
temperature of the water, For ex xample, 
in early spring one might well fish a No. 
6/0 fly in. the Restigouche ; while in 
Hfarry’s River in Newfoundland a No. 1/0 
or even a No, 1 or 2 might be sufficient. 

Later in the year, as the water warms 
up and fish become more lively, moving 
into shallow and faster water, the greased 
line comes into season. A discussion of 
dry-fly fishing I will leave until the last; 
at present I wish to discuss two methods 

of fishing the greased line. 

First we have the method devised by 
the late Arthur Wood. His object was 
to fish his fly like a dead insect—to 
let it drift on a slack line, turning 
and swimming through all the little 
currents and eddies, entirely free 
from any line pull. Every salmon 


Below—Greased-line fishing for sa!- 
mon offers interesting and unlimited 
possibilities—and so does standing 


up in a canoe 
Photo Charles Phair 








angler knows how successful this method 
has been in Canada, and every fisherman 
who has tried it is aware of its difficulties. 
The chief difficulty lies in mending the 
cast without pulling the fly. It is absolutely 
necessary to lift the line if it commences 
to drag and switch it upstream without 
pulling the fly. Gentleness does much; the 
switch should be slow, even and effortless. 
There are, however, many anglers who 
cannot accomplish this feat, and for their 
benefit I suggest two easier methods 
which have proved themselves successful 
—have indeed taken hundreds of fish in 
Canada, New foundland and Great Britain. 
The first is applicable to conditions where 
the American angler would ordinarily use 


a dry fly. : 
Use a — fly of the Arthur Wood 
type, size No. 


or 8, and a 9-foot leader 





——e 
=— 





Figure 1—Showing Method No. 1. Note 


the surface ripple 


tapered to 010. Grease the fly and the 
leader with ordinary line grease and like- 
wise the whole of the line. Cast square 
across stream, above the fish, and throw a 
slack line; then, as the fly alights, drop 
the rod-point until it almost touches the 
water. Do nothing else. Let the fly drift. 
As the line tightens, the fly will drag 
across the surface, leaving a strong ripple. 
The fish will rise, take the fly and go 
down. Still do nothing. Wait until the 
line tightens. Then, when you feel the fish, 
strike gently. The expert would say that 
this method is all wrong; that greasing 
the leader is a mistake. So it may be in 
theory, but how is one to account for 
hundreds of salmon caught in this way? 
Give it a trial! ° 

Now we come to method No. 2. I per- 
sonally know that over 2,000 saimon have 
been killed in this way by one angler, and 
that is good enough for me! 

The best fly is again one of the Arthur 
Wood type; a Blue Charm is fine for a 
bright sunny day: size about No. 6 or 7. 
The leader may be the same as that used 
in method No. 1, 9 feet in length and taper- 
ing to .010—12 or 14 feet long if you wish, 
though I do not think this is necessary. 
Do not grease either fly or leader, and do 
not grease the first two yards of line. 

Cast squarely across the stream and 
drop the rod-point. Now watch the line. 
It will drag right across river until it 
straightens out downstream; but the fly 
will travel just under water, as will the 
leader and the end of the line. The fly will 
fish fast and, in many locations, salmon 
will go for the quickly moving fly where 
the slowly drifting lure is ignored. 

When your fish rises, let him take the 
fly and turn. When you feel him, and not 
till then, raise the rod and you have him. 
Haste in striking will bring disaster every 
time. A glance at Figures 1 and 2 will 
show what actually happens. In the first 
case (Figure 1), fly and leader are floating 
and causing a ripple on the surface; in 
Figure 2 they are just below the surface 
and so causing no ripple. In each case, the 
best rod is a light 12- or 13-foot one, not 
too stiff and powerful. A stiff rod will in- 
fallibly break the fine leader when a fish 
is hooked. 

Compared with Arthur Wood’s method, 
these two ways of fishing, I believe, actu- 
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ally attract more salmon, but do not hook 
quite so many. The reason is that the 
dragging fly is likely to slip through a 
fish's jaws. He must make a sharp dash 
at the fly, followed by a snap of the jaws, 
which may or may not be successful. But 
I firmly believe that these two methods 
are ideal for the beginner; when he has 
graduated in their use and practiced the 
“mend,” then he can fish the “dead fly” 

s Arthur Wood did. 

The huge advantage of the Wood meth- 
od is that a fly, drifting loose on a slack 
line, can be taken by the fish with a 
minimum of trouble, and he has all the 
time he wishes to get hold of and chew 
the little fly—and salmon like to roll a 
fly ’round their tongues! On the other 
hand, there is no doubt at all that a swiftly- 
moving fly of small size is very attractive 
when the water is hot, provided it is fished 
near the surface. Generally speaking, 
Method No. 1, which causes a ripple, is 
suitable for very hot weather and low 
water—for dry-fly conditions, in fact— 
while No. 2 can be used at any time after 
the water temperature has reached or 
passed about 50° Fahrenheit. At very high 
temperatures—60° and over—method No. 
1 is probably the most likely to succeed, 
though much depends upon local condi- 
tions. 

When I speak of these two methods I 
do so from practical experience; I know 
that they will catch salmon. Although 
fairly new, they have been thoroughly 
tried out both in Canada and Europe; in- 
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Figure 2— Method No. 2, in which the fish 
is permitted to turn and tighten the line 
before striking him 
deed, wherever the Atlantic salmon is to 

be found. 

Dry fly, pure and simple, as fished by 
Mr. George La Branche, is probably the 
most popular fly-fishing method of all in 
Canadian waters, during the summer. The 
fly is a barrel- shaped palmer with stiff 
hackles. Incidentally, why did Atlantic 
salmon in Scottish rivers refuse to allow 
themselves to be hooked thereon? No one 





77 
in Great Britain has yet made a success 
of the hackle dry fly for salmon. But in 
Canada, with its high water temperatures, 
and fresh-run fish in summer, the dry 
fly scores heavily. 

In this case, the typical cast is up and 
across stream, the slack line gathered in 
as the fly drifts down and the strike made 
as the fish turns to go below. Personally, 
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Figure 3—The pnw Wood method, in 
which there is no drag at all, as the line 
is switched upstream when necessary 


I do not believe a salmon will hold a stiff- 
hackled, bunchy dry fly for so long as 
he will the soft-feathered, slim, eel-like 
fly of the Arthur Wood type. 

So the salmon fisherman has a wide 
choice of method; he can fish conventional 
sunk fly, hackle dry-fly, Arthur Wood's 
method (which requires more skill than 
any other), the dragging fly greased, or 
its counterpart dragging just beneath the 
surface. All of these methods will bring 
sport, and the wise angler is he who learns 
them all, applying first one and then an- 
other as the conditions dictate. Half the 
fun of fishing lies in experimenting; and 
when the quarry is that noble fish, the 
Atlantic salmon, a little trouble is surely 
worth the taking. 


Eprror’s Nore: The author of the above 
article is one of the best-known anglers 
and writers on fishing subjects in En- 
gland. He has written a book entitled, 
“Greased Line Fishing for Salmon” which 
was reviewed in these columns last month. 

The methods of greased- line fishing de- 
scribed by “Jock Scott” in the present 
article are not as yet well recognized by 
the majority of salmon fishermen in this 
country, Judging from the results attained 
by those who have used the Arthur Wood 
method of greased line fishing and its 
modifications, as suggested by Jock Scott, 
in both the British Isles and the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, the possibilities in 
this direction are most encouraging. We 
are very happy indeed to have an oppor- 
tunity to publish this excellent article by 
one of England’s most noted anglers. 


Light vs. Heavy Salt-Water Tackle 


By Julian Wm. Feiss 
Part II 


N' IW we come to the crucial point in 
our discussion of light tackle, and in 
reviewing its disadvantages, there are a 
number of factors that many fishermen 
forget either deliberately or else omit as 
unimportant. One of these factors is the 
difficulty of setting the hook when strik- 
ing a large fish, such as a sailfish, marlin 
or tarpon. With a six-ounce rod and nine- 
thread line, one cannot “light into” the 
fish with a single strike and be certain of 
hooking it. Sometimes the angler must 
strike two, three or four times. Meanwhile, 
the sailfish or marlin is clearing the water 
in great leaps and possibly has thrown the 
hook. Consequently, angling with light 
tackle is a gamble from the start. I speak 
from considerable experience. I have seen 
sailfish and countless tarpon lost on light 





tackle merely because it was impossible 
for the angler to really put weight into 
the strike without fear of snapping his line 
or breaking his light rod. To this extent, 
it is distinctly a sporting but not a fishing 
proposition with big fish. 

Another point frequently forgotten is the 
fact that the increased time required to 
land a fair-sized fish will mean a pro- 
tracted struggle in the water and the prob- 
able attracting of predatory species, such 
as sharks and barracuda. I can recall last 
March hooking a tuna that probably 
weighed thirty pounds. As I was using 
light tackle, it took some time before I 
tired the tuna sufficiently to bring him any- 
where near the boat. Suddenly I felt the 
line go slack. On reeling in I discovered 
that, except for the head, which was still 

















on the hook, the rest of my tuna had 
vanished. It takes very little to attract a 
shark or barracuda and the smell of blood 
in the water will bring 4 ye from a radius 
of a mile or more. If I had been using 
heavy tackle, the tuna would probably 
have been landed with little difficulty. 

Let us now list the disadvantages of 
light tackle: 

1. Danger of breakage of rod and line 
is far greater than in the case of heavy 
tackle. 

The light-tackle line is frequently 
difficult to fish with when a heavy sea is 
running, due to the danger of waves break- 
ing the line, as well as the danger of the 
line unravelling at high trolling speeds. 

3. With light tackle there is difficulty 
in setting the hook in big fish. 

4. Increased length of time required to 
land the fish means the possibility of at- 
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ter angler anywhere in the entire world. 

We sportsmen are largely at — in 
the long run. We insist upon big fish and 
big catches. They must be big and if the 
fish weighs over a hundred pounds, we 
are more than content. There can be no 
quarrel with this attitude in itself, but it 
must be pointed out that, in the pursuit of 
the largest fish, we are in danger of de- 
pleting our supply of smaller ones and also 
in danger of losing sight of our original 
intention—the sport of angling. 

It must be remembered also that there 
are sensible limits to the use of light 
tackle. It is obviously foolish to troll in 
the Gulf Stream with 200 yards of six- 
thread line, as the subsequent chasing of a 
fish in a motor boat is really a tremendous 
waste of time. Much of the credit of land- 
ing a large fish is due the boat pilot (in 
many cases about 90% of the skill is that 
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Stanley Mitchell, of Bermuda, landed 51 blue sharks at one time, the 10-foot mother 
and 50 unborn young ranging in length from 10 to 14 inches 


tracting predatory fish and the subsequent 
loss of the catch. 

The increased length of time which 
is pls by a fisherman in landing his 
fish means that he will frequently subject 
other anglers in his party to a long period 
of waiting and the subsequent cutting down 
of their fishing time. 

6. If several light lines are out on a 
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troll, there is apt to be more danger of 
tangling of lines with light tackle than 
with heavy. 

Unfortunately, the light-tackle fisher- 
man is not popular with some of the boat 
captains and fishermen on our coasts. It 
must be remembered that, to some extent 
at least, the reputations of boat captains 
depend upon the size and number of fish 
caught. This is a very unfortunate situa- 
tion for those of us who love the sport of 
fishing and care little whether we get a 
whale or a minnow, as long as we have a 
battle, see our rods bend and hear the sing 
of a reel and speeding line. 

It should be pointed out that this is not 
the fault of the chartered boat captains. 
Their business is to catch fish or to see 
that their customers catch them. This they 
do in a remarkable manner and it is sel- 
dom that any fisherman goes out to the 
Gulf Stream off Florida without results 
by the end of the day. This is not always 
true of reef or bay fishing but, on the 
whole, the boat captains provide one of the 
most thrilling sports offered the salt-wa- 


of the steersman and his ability to handle 
his boat), but to expect the boatman to 
spend an hour or two chasing a fish be- 
cause the angler is using tackle that is far 
too light—that is expecting a little bit too 
much! Aside from this, the game when 
played in this fashion is not really sport- 
ing. I realize that there are fishermen 
skillful enough to really land a fish under 
these conditions and with the expert who 
fishes with his own boat and party, there 
is no quarrel. However, for the average 
fisherman to attempt this game is an im- 
position on the chartered boat captain as 
well as others in his company who will be 
required to sit by, for maybe an hour or 
two, watching him wrestle with a fish that 
could be landed in twenty to thirty minutes 
on the right type of tackle and the exercis- 
ing of a little skill on the angler’s part. 

For some reason or other it seems diffi- 
cult for many salt-water anglers to retain 
their perspective of the problem confront- 
ing them. I have seen sportsmen argue 
themselves in circles concerning heavy- vs. 
light-caliber rifles and today a lot of them 





HAT fisherman isn’t inter- 

ested in World’s Record 
Fish? Watch the next issue for 
the latest revision of this list. 











are doing the same thing with salt- water 
tackle. I for one see no sport in pulling in 
fish on 39-thread lines and 16-ounce rods, 
irrespective of the weight of the fish. (1 
am not discussing fishing for big tuna, 
marlin and swordfish.) Neither do I see 
any sport in chasing the fish with a motor 
boat attached to the end of a thread. Why 
not pick a happy medium? This type of 
tackle exists and today there is little ob- 
jection to good, strong light tackle, pro- 
vided the angler is willing to put up with 
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a few inconveniences and take time in the 
mastering of its proper use. 


Editor’s Note: In the above article are 
printed the views of an angler who takes 
a middle course on this much discussed 
question among salt-water fishermen. In 
the October, 1933, and July, 1935, issues, 
we published the views of Orton G. Dale, 
a light-tackle enthusiast. Some day, be- 
fore too long, we hope to present the ideas 
of a heavy-tackle advocate. 

(The End) 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


N the September issue, in this Depart- 

ment, appeared a note entitled “Knots 
in Gut.” It had to do with data contained 
in an article by T. Nuttall, which appeared 
in the Journal of the Fly Fisher’s Club, 
a quarterly published in London, England. 
Our little note caused so much comment 
and brought so many requests for the 
complete details contained in Nuttall’s 
article, that we secured permission from 
the editors of the Journal to reprint the 
entire article. It will appear next month 
in these columns, together with illustra- 
tions of the different types of so-called 
blood knots. 

All fishermen should find something of 
interest and value in this article. 


ACCIDENTAL KNOTS IN 
TIPPETS 


T sometimes happens that an accidental 

knot appears in the tippet of a fine 
tapered leader. Afterwards, as each fish is 
struck, the knot becomes tighter and 
tighter, until finally the leader breaks at 
that point and both fly and fish are lost. 

Whenever such a knot is found, it is 
wiser then and there to remove it. If it is 
close to the fly, that part of the tippet may 
be sacrificed. If it is in the middle, the 
lower half of the tippet should be put 
away in the leader box to be used as an 
extra snell some time, when wanted. If it 
is near the top, the small section above 
is discarded and the rest of the tippet 
retied to the leader. 

In any case, it is an economical pro- 
cedure, saving not only the fly, but some- 
times the fish. —Dnr. Frep W. ALLEN 


JANUARY AND THE 
CONTEST 


Wet. it’s almost all over now but 
the shouting! With the exception 
of the Sailfish Class, the Western Divi- 
sion of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class, and 
the Intermediate, Southern and Florida 
Divisions of the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class, which close on January 1, 1936, all 
of the Classes and Divisions in the 1935 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest are 
closed. Contestants, of course, have one 
month after a fish is caught, in which 
to file their affidavits. If you catch a large- 
mouth in Florida on December 31st, for 
example, you have until January 3lst to 
get your affidavit into this office. 

To me, one of the eternal mysteries of 
life is the apparent satisfaction that any- 
one can get from falsifying an affidavit 
and collecting prize money on a fish which 
he never caught. Yet there are a few 
people like that and some of them, I'll bet, 
actually think themselves clever. Well, we 
showed one of them what we think he is, 
about a year ago. For full details we 
refer you to “Record Fish” in our issue 
of last March. 

We rather fear that another bird, who 
walked away with a prize in last year's 
Contest, is trying to break into the peni- 
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tentiary. We certain'y hope we are wrong 
but if it turns out that we are on the right 
trail, we're going to put the hooks into 
him, too. We don’t fool with ’em. So we 
may have another — story for you 
one of these days. Stand by! 

In the meantime, let’s have all the af- 


mighty big job checking them all over, 


| ready to submit to our Board of Judges 


for their final decisions. Your cooperation 
in this respect will be appreciated no end. 


THE KIKININY 





By Paul W. Gartner 


N western Canada, the native Indians 

apply a name which sounds like “kiki- 
niny” to a fish of apparently mysterious 
habits. Its habitat includes many of the 
larger lakes lying west of the Rockies, in- 
cluding Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
British Columbia and Alaska. 


fidavits in the 1935 Contest just as fast | 
as you can get them to us, because it’s a | 


| The extraordinary thing about the kiki- | 


ninies, also known as little redfish, is that | 
| they are seen but once each year. During 


October they enter the feeding streams in | 


vast numbers, when 


they are of a| 


| dirty-red color and of a uniform size of | 


'from 10 to 14 inches. Like a vast swarm 
|of aquatic bees they invade the inlets, 


| fighting with one another for position in Use coupon if sour dealer cannot supply. Forest Green 


the channels which often are but a few 


ignore all artificial lures and bait. 

Thus has the kikininy come to be a 
mystery fish, and exasperates even the 
most resourceful angler. But the species 
will strike lures that are properly pre- 
sented in the deep-water habitats. 

As a matter of fact, the kikininy, also 
called a kokanees, is a hybrid species of 
| the blueback or sockeye salmon, Onco- 





_| rhynchus nerka, which is known i in Alaska 
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| as the red salmon or redfish. It is designat- | 
ed scientifically as Oncorhynchus kennerlyi | 


and is therefore sometimes referred to as 
Rannatie s salmon. The kikininy, however, 
does not migrate to the ocean, as does the 
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How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to catch fish” is just off the press. 
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This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
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| The kikininy isa hyield « of the blueback, 


or sockeye, salmon 


tributaries to spawn in regular salmon 
fashion. And like the salmon, the kiki- 
jniny does not feed during the spawning 
| period. Futher relationship between the 
kikininy and the blueback salmon is indi- 
cated by the similar physical changes 
which occur in both species. They turn 
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red during the spawning season and the 
males 
head and their jaws become curved. The 
blueback salmon, 
three and five times larger than the kiki- 
niny. 
just as do all Pacific salmon. 


develop humps just back of the 
of course, is between 
After spawning the kikininy dies, 


At certain times during the spring and 


summer months, the kikninies will strike a 
flashing lure with all the savagery of their 


The kikininies are caught by trolling in 
deep water just off steep, rocky shores 


The fish is commonly 


sea-going cousins. 
Tahoe or silver 


mistaken for the Lake 
trout (Salmo henshawi), which species 
frequently exists in the same waters. 
The kikininy, however, is darker in col- 
or and lacks the daintiness of the silver 
trout. Its back is a rich blue with small 
black dots, while the underparts are sil- 


The kikininies are taken by trolling 
either a chromium or brass spinner or 
wabbler at considerable depth. Quite often 
they are to be found in from 40 to 80 feet 
of water along sharp-walled rocky shores. 
For their size, the fish have tremendous 
vitality, although they rarely, if ever, 
break water until they have been brought 
alongside the angler’s boat. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ALLOWANCE FOR SHRINKAGE NOT 
PERMITTED 


T have been advised to enter a Mackinaw 
(lake) trout from Yellowstone Park in your Prize 
Fishing Contest. The trout to be entered weighed 
37 pounds, ten hours after being caught. I am 
writing you to learn if shrinkage would be al- 
lowed. It was the opinion of a friend of mine that 
this would be about 3% pound per hour, for the 
first ten hours. The park authorities were much 
interested in having it entered in your Contest—it 
being the largest officially recorded fish caught 
at Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 

Any information would be appreciated. 

Dr. C. H. Strvernalit. 


Ans.—This much I can assure you: No 37- 
pound lake trout would lose 34 of a pound per 
hour in weight for the first ten hours, That is 
out of the question, At any rate, it would be 
impossible to enter this fish at anything except 
the weight specified in your letter. You can 
see that it obviously wouldn't be fair to other com- 
petitors to do any guessing. Even a few ounces 
one way or the other might throw another man 
out of his place completely. Besides, the amount 
of weight a fish would lose depends largely upon 
how the fish is kept and on the weather condi- 
tions, 

1 doubt very much if the fish which you men 
tion ever weighed much over 40 pounds. At any 
rate, you will have to enter it at 37 pounds, 
and we certainly think it would be worth yout 
while to do this. A 37-pound lake trout is a 
whopper. 


Fisnine Eprror. 


SPAWNING OF PIKE AND MUSKIES 
Please answer the following questions: 


I want to know about wall-eyed pike, great 
northern pike and muskalonge. Do they nest in 





deep water or go to shallow water ? 
Do they guard the nest? 
During what month do they spawn? 
Ricuarp R. Prewitt. 


Ans. As a general thing. all members of the 
pike family spawn very early in the spring. Of 


course, this depends very largely upon the ocal 


ity. In northern waters, fish naturally spawn 
later than they would further south. No fish are 
impelled to spawn until the water reaches a 
certain temperature, which varies with the 
species, 

Muskalonge and great northern pike spawn in 
very shallow water, among weeds and other 
aquatic vegetation. The average female musky 
deposits from 100,000 to 300,000 eggs. This is 
a wise provision of nature, inasmuch as ‘the great 
majority of eggs are devoured by other fish, 
frogs, turtles, etc. The eggs are quite small and 
hatch in about two weeks. 

Spawning habits of the great northern pike are 
very similar to those of the muskalonge. The 
walleyed pike also resorts to shallow water but 
not to the extent as do muskalonge. As a rule, 

walleyes resort to the spawning grounds in 
the winter, where they are taken through the 
ice in some localities in large numbers. As op- 
posed to the musky and pike which spawn 
amongst aquatic vegetation, the walleye spawns 
on sand or gravel. Its eggs, too, are small, aver- 
aging about 12 to an inch and about 50,000 to 
a female. Walleyes not infrequently run up 
streams to spawn. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


REEL, LINE AND LEADER FOR BASS 
BUG FISHING 


Would you kindly advise me on the following 
questions: 

” py best weight and size fly reel to use 
with a 9'%-foot, 6%-ounce bamboo bass fly rod 
for ia? fishing, 

The best size and weight line to use 
The best size and type leaders for this rod 
Thank you for your courtesy. 
H. L. Covurtas. 


Ans.—Sorry, but it is going to be very difii- 
cult to answer any of your questions accurately- 
simply because “it all depends.” For example, 
no two rods 9% feet Jong and weighing 6% 
ounces are exactly alike in balance. Ordi- 
narily it would take one of the largest single- 
action fly reels—outside of a salmon reel—that 
you could get to balance such a rod properly. 
Why not take your rod to a tackle shop and 
wd out some reels and see which balances it 
vest! 

The same thing goes for the size and weight 
of line. What sort of action has your rod? Is 
it powerful and has it a lot of backbone, or is it 
inclined to be rather soft and willowy? If it is 
reasonably powerful it ought to handle a D level 
line or an HCH double-tapered line without the 
slightest difficulty. 

en it comes to the best size and type of 
leaders for this rod, | couldn't answer that at all, 
because the rod has very little to do with the 
type of leader that you use, This depends almost 
entirely upon the conditions under which you are 
fishing. For example, in very low, clear water, 
where the fish are shy, you will have to use 
longer and lighter leaders than you would early 
in the season in heavy, cloudy water, Under the 
former condition, it might be advisable to use a 
9-foot leader tapering to a 3X point. Under other 
conditions, you can just as well use a 6-foot 
leader tapering to a 2X or 1X point. Very much 
the same goes for level leaders. Under some 
conditions you have to use lighter leaders than 
at other times. 

FisuinG Eprtor. 


OUT OF THE QUESTION 


| read the Questions and Answers in_ the 
Fishing Department of Firtp & Stream every 
month and enjoy them very much. Now I have 
a question to ask. 

I have a 5-foot bamboo casting rod that I think 
is too stiff. How can I make this rod limber? 
I have to throw so hard to get any distance. 
I cannot use my wrist like I should, but have 
to use my whole arm. I am willing to sacrifice 
some of the strength of this rod to get easier 
casting. Can I scrape this rod to a smaller size 
and not ruin it? 

Would you advise me to buy a longer rod? I 
prefer the shorter rod if I can get easier casting. 

M, L. Vents. 


Ans.-—-It is sometimes fairly easy to stiffen up 
a rod that is too limber, but I certainly never 
heard of a method of limbering up a rod that is 
too stiff. It can’t be done. To scrape the rod is 
out of the question, You cannot scrape a fm 
beyond the varnish, unless you want to ruin 
it. Below the varnish is the enamel of the rod, 
wherein lies most of the strength and resiliency 
of the rod——and, also, you cannot very well use 
a rod without varnish on it. 

All I can see, therefore, if you want a more 
limber rod, is to buy one, and the kind of ar 
to get is along the lines that you suggest— 
namely, a longer one and somewhat _ lighter. 
However, such rods as you have in mind are 
principally for casting the lighter plugs am 
pork-rind spinners. You shouldn’t cast the very 
heavy plugs on it, as you would run the risk of 
ruining it. 

For '4-ounce lures and lighter, a rod from 5% 
to 6 feet in le ngth and weighing 414 to 5 ounces 
would be fine and you would find it a lot more 
limber than what you have now. 

Fisuine Epiror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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How to take better photographs when you are 


hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


Ques.: What's wrong with my picture ? 
(A Hundred Readers) 


Ans.: The above question is one that I 
see in my sleep! The surprisingly large 
response to the offer of the janitor of this 
Department to criticize photographic prints 
has been most gratifying. In fact, I've been 
somewhat inundated. But the pictures sub- 
mitted, I must confess, have for the most 
part been pretty poor. The two faults em- 
phasized in the majority of submitted pic- 
tures have been: (1) improper exposure 
and (2) out of focus. Surprising as it may 
seem, these are among the easiest faults to 
correct. The surest way to determine cor- 
rect exposure is with a 
photo-electric cell ex- 
posure meter; and the 
only way to be positive 
of proper focus is to 
measure the distance 
from your camera to the 
subject. The third most 
general fault among the 
pictures has been poor 
subject matter. By this 
I mean that the pictures 
did not tell a story. They 
were nothing more than 
just sky, trees, a lake, 
etc. Take another look at 
the photo reproduced in 
the center of this page. 

It's a_ pretty picture 
taken in Nova Scotia 
—but what? Pictures 
should tell stories. The 
perfect picture does not 
even need a caption or 
word of explanation. 
For you to determine 
just what constitutes a 
good picture, I suggest 
that you study the photo- 
graphs reproduced i in the 
various magazines and newspapers. See 
what pictures other folks have taken that 
the editors have been willing to buy. When 
you go duck hunting, you don’t just close 
your eyes, point the gun haphazardly into 
the general direction of the sky and pull 
the trigger. Then why take pictures that 
way? Give thought to every photograph. 


Ques.: Having been an enthusiastic 
user of still cameras for several years, I 
have decided that it is about time I gradu- 
ated into the motion-picture class, and I 
would like some honest advice regarding 
a suitable movie outfit. My interest will be 
restricted to films made of my various 
hunting and fishing trips, as well as the 
usual periodic scenes of my children as 
they are growing up. I have been advised 
to buy a 16 mm. outfit as it is much less 
expensive, although others say that with a 
35 mm. outfit I will get much better os 
sults. What do you advise? (T. 


Ans.: If your interest in making motion 
pictures is limited to purely personal rec- 
ords of your trips and of your family, I 
recommend the 16 mm. camera outfit. If 
you intend to try to sell any of your films 


for “professional” uses, it is quite impera- 
tive that you have the 35 mm. equipment. 
There are several important advantages in 
using the 16 mm. equipment—far lower 
cost of camera, projector and other acces- 
sories, as well as the film you use, and the 
practicability of using the new natural- 
color film. It very adequately answers the 
requirements of the average amateur. On 
the other hand, it is exceedingly difficult to 
dispose of 16 mm. films for commercial 
use, no matter how good they may be. A 
good 35 mm. film might pay your expenses 
on a lucky hunting or fishing trip. As to 
the best make of camera to buy, there are 
several very good ones on the market. But 


A pretty picture—but what? See text 


it is always safest to buy a product backed- 
up by a reputable name. Buy American! 


Ques.: Js it possible to attach a diminu- 
tive camera to a shotgun in such a way 
that, when I pull the trigger to shoot at 
flying birds, it will also snap a picture at 
the same time? Do you think the recoil 
will injure the camera? (T. T. B.) 

Ans.: Your thought is an interesting 
one. It is certainly possible to attach a 
diminutive camera to a shotgun and have 
a mechanical attachment on the trigger 
that will release the shutter of the camer 
This is, however, a job for an expert ma- 
chinist. I am also afraid it will interfere 
with the balance of the gun. You may 
be willing to sacrifice in this respect for 
the sake of pictures. As to the recoil in- 
juring the camera, I think that most of 
the better grades of diminutive cameras 
will stand up under a certain amount of 
this sort of treatment. I can’t say that I 
would recommend it, however. 


Quss.: Is it permissible to make “can- 
did photographs” in any theatre without 
permission from the management? (A. B.) 


Ans.: It is best to get permission from 
the manager of the theatre. Some theatres 
object, although others even encourage this 
sort of thing, provided the photographer 
does not make himself annoying to those 
around him or the actors on the stage. 


Ques.: I have always used just ordinary 
films in my camera, but having read and 
heard so much about the new Panchromatic 
and V'crichrome filns I am tempted to try 
them. Do you think I will have any diffi- 
culty with these films? W hat variation in 
exposure do they require? (P. McN.) 


Awns.: By all means try the “new” films, 
I suggest that you try the Verichrome first, 
although the Panchro- 
matic is much better 
for use in the fall when 
the trees have a great 
deal of red color. But 
rest assured that there 
is nothing mysterious or 
difficult about using 
either of these films and 
the results that are pos- 
sible are so far ahead of 
the old regular or ortho- 
chromatic films that you 
will never use anything 
else after you once be- 
come accustomed to 
them. I would advise 
you to consult your 
local dealer for detailed 
information regarding 
proper comparative ex- 
posures and their use in 
your particular camera. 
It is well to keep a care- 
ful record of exposure, 
to check the results of 
your first few attempts. 


Ques.: Do you rec- 

ommend the use of tele- 

photo lenses for the making of wild-life 
motion pictures with my 16 mm. camera 
and what lengths are best? (EK. 5.3.) 


Awns.: By all means, you should have at 
least one telephoto lens in your motion- 
picture equipment, particularly if you in- 
tend to try for pictures of wild life. Get 
cither a 4-inch or a 6-inch lens, but do not 
try to hold the camera in your hands while 
taking pictures. A tripod is advisable, al- 
though resting the camera on a rock or 
against a tree will help to steady it. A 
12-iach lens is very valuable for a 35 mm. 
outfit. You undoubtedly know that the 
greater the focal length of the lens the 
more careful you must be in focusing it. 


Ques.: What is the largest sise to which 
photographic negative can be enlarged 
and still make a good picture? (J. P. P.) 


Ans.: It depends entirely upon the 
sharpness of the negative and available 
equipment. I have blown-up 35 mm. mo- 
tion picture negatives to 36 x 54 inches 
and gotten results that were of fine enough 
quality for use as display pictures in the 
lobby of a Broadway (N.Y.) theatre. 
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THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 73) 


Warned by this experience, I at once 
arranged to move my quarters, and went 
to join forces with Dr. Brock, who had 
just arrived at Tsavo to take medical 
charge of the district. We shared a hut 
of palm leaves and boughs, which we had 
constructed on the eastern side of the 
river, close to the old caravan route lead- 
ing to Uganda; and we had it surrounded 
by a circular boma, or thorn fence, about 
seventy yards in diameter, well made and 
thick and high. Our personal servants also 
lived within the enclosure, and a bright fire 
was always kept up throughout the night. 

For the sake of coolness, Brock and I 
used to sit out under the veranda of this 
hut in the evenings; but it was rather 
trying to our nerves to attempt to read 
or write there, as we never knew when 
a lion might spring over the boma, and 
be on us before we were aware. We there- 
fore kept our rifles within easy reach, and 
cast many an anxious glance out into the 
inky darkness beyond the circle of the fire- 
light. On one or two occasions we found 
in the morning that the lions had come 
‘quite close to the fence; but, fortunately, 
they never succeeded in getting through. 

By this time, too, the camps of the 
workmen had also been surrounded by 
thorn fences; nevertheless, the lions man- 
aged to jump over or to break through 
some one or other of these, and regularly 
every few nights a man was carried off, 
the reports of the disappearance of this 
or that workman coming in to me with 
painful frequency. So long, however, as 
Railhead Camp—with its two or three 
thousand men, scattered over a wide area 
—remained at Tsavo, the coolies appeared 
not to take much notice of the dreadful 
deaths of their comrades. Each man felt, 
I suppose, that as the man-eaters had such 
a large number of victims to choose from, 
the chances of their selecting him in par- 
ticular were very small. 


UT when the large camp moved ahead 
with the railway, matters altered con- 
siderably. I was then left with only some 
few hundred men to complete the per- 
manent works; and as all the remaining 
workmen were naturally camped together, 
the attentions of the lions became more ap- 
parent and made a deeper impression. A 
regular panic consequently ensued, and it 
required all my powers of persuasion to 
induce the men to stay on. In fact, I 
succeeded in doing so only by allowing 
them to knock off all regular work until 
they had built exceptionally thick and high 
bomas round each camp. 

Within these enclosures fires were kept 
burning all night, and it was also the duty 
of the night-watchman to keep clattering 
half a dozen empty oil tins suspended 
from a convenient tree. These he manipu- 
lated by means of a long rope, while sit- 
ting in safety within his tent; and the 
frightful noise thus produced was kept 
up at frequent intervals during the night 
in the hopes of terrifying away the man- 
eaters. In spite of all these precautions, 
however, the lions would not be denied, 
and men continued to disappear. 

When the rail-head workmen moved on, 
their hospital camp was left behind. It 
stood rather apart from the other camps, 
in a clearing about three-quarters of a 
mile from my hut, but was protected by a 
good thick fence and to all appearance 
was quite secure. It seemed, however, as 
if barriers were of no avail against the 
“demons,” for before very long one of 
them found a weak spot in the boma and 
broke through. 

On this occasion the Hospital Assistant 
had a marvelous escape. Hearing a noise 
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outside, he opened the door of his tent and 
was horrified to see a great lion standing 
a few yards away, looking at him. The 
beast made a spring toward him, which 
gave the Assistant such a fright that he 
jumped backward and in doing so luckily 
upset a box containing medical stores. 

This crashed down with such a loud 
clatter of breaking glass that the lion 
was startled for the moment and made 
off to another part of the enclosure. Here, 
unfortunately, he was more successful, as 
he jumped on to and broke through a tent 
in which eight patients were lying. Two 
of them were badly wounded by his spring, 
while a third poor wretch was seized and 
dragged off bodily through the thorn fence. 

The two wounded coolies were left 
where they lay, a piece of torn tent having 
fallen over them; and in this position the 
doctor and I found them soon after dawn 
next morning. We at once decided to move 
the hospital closer to the main camp; a 
fresh site was prepared, a stout hedge built 
round the enclosure, and all the patients 
were moved in before nightfall. 

As I had heard that lions generally visit 
recently deserted camps, I decided to sit 
up all night in the vacated boma in the 
hope of getting an opportunity of bagging 
one of them; but in the middle of my 
lonely vigil I had the mortification of 
hearing shrieks and cries coming from 
the direction of the new hospital, telling 
me only too plainly that our dreaded foes 
had once more eluded me. Hurrying to 
the place at daylight, I found that one of 
the lions had jumped over the newly 
erected fence and had carried off the hos- 
pital bhisti (water-carrier) and that sev- 
eral other coolies had been unwilling wit- 
nesses of the terrible scene which took 
place within the circle of light given by 
the big camp fire. 

The bhisti, it appears, had been lying 
on the floor with his head toward the 
center of the tent and his feet nearly 
touching the side. The lion managed to 
get its head in below the canvas, seized 
him by the foot and pulled him out. In 
desperation the unfortunate water-carrier 
clutched hold of a heavy box in a vain 
attempt to prevent himself being carried 
off, and dragged it with him until he was 
forced to let go by its being stopped by 
the side of the tent. He then caught hold 
of a tent rope, and clung tightly to it until 
it broke. 

As soon as the lion managed to get him 
clear of the tent, he sprang at his throat 
and after a few vicious shakes the poor 
bhisti’s agonizing cries were silenced for- 
ever. The brute then seized him in his 
mouth, like a huge cat with a mouse, and 
ran up and down the boma looking for a 
weak spot to break through. This he pres- 
ently found and plunged into, dragging 
his victim with him and leaving shreds of 
torn cloth and flesh as ghastly evidences 
of his passage through the thorns. 


R. BROCK and I were easily able to 

follow his track, and soon found the 
remains about four hundred yards away in 
the bush. There was the usual horrible 
sight. Very little was left of the unfor- 
tunate bhisti—only the skull, the jaws, a 
few of the larger bones and a portion of 
the palm with one or two fingers at- 
tached. On one of these was a silver ring, 
and this, with the teeth (a relic much 
prized by certain castes), was sent to the 
man’s widow in India. 

Again it was decided to move the hos- 
pital; and again, before nightfall, the work 
was completed, including a still stronger 
and thicker boma. When the patients had 
been moved, I had a covered goods-wagon 
placed in a favorable position ona siding 
which ran close to the site which had just 
been abandoned, and in this Brock and I 


arranged to sit up that night. We left a 
couple of tents still standing within the 
enclosure, and also tied up a few cattle 
in it as bait for the lions, which had been 
seen in no less than three different places 
in the neighborhood during the afternoon 
(April 23rd). 

Four miles from Tsavo they had at- 
tempted to seize a coolie who was walk- 
ing along the line. Fortunately, however, 
he had just time to escape up a tree, where 
he remained, more dead than alive, until 
he was rescued by the Traffic Manager, 
who caught sight of him from a passing 
train. They next appeared close to Tsavo 
Station, and a couple of hours later some 
workmen saw one of the lions stalking Dr. 
Brock as he was returning about dusk 
from the hospital. 

In accordance with our plan, the doc- 
tor and I set out after dinner for the goods- 
wagon, which was about a mile away from 
our hut. In the light of subsequent events, 
we did a very foolish thing in taking up 
our position so late; nevertheless, we 
reached our destination in safety, and set- 
tled down to our watch about ten o’clock. 
We had the lower half of the door of 
the wagon closed, while the upper half was 
left wide open for observation: and we 
faced, of course, in the direction of the 
abandoned boma, which, however, we were 
unable to see in the inky darkness. 


OR an hour or two everything was 

quiet, and the deadly silence was be- 
coming very monotonous and oppressive, 
when suddenly, to our right, a dry twig 
snapped, and we knew that an animal of 
some sort was about. Soon afterward we 
heard a dull thud, as if some heavy body 
had jumped over the boma. The cattle, too, 
became very uneasy, and we could hear 
them moving about restlessly. Then again 
came dead silence. 

At this juncture I proposed to my com- 
panion that I should get out of the wagon 
and lie on the ground close to it, as I 
could see better in that position should the 
lion come in our direction with his prey. 

3rock, however, persuaded me to remain 
where I was; and a few seconds after- 
ward I was heartily glad that I had taken 
his advice, for at that very moment one 
of the man-eaters—although we did not 
know it—was quietly stalking us, and was 
even then almost within springing distance. 

Orders had been given for the entrance 
to the boma to be blocked up, and ac- 
cordingly we were listening in the ex- 
pectation of hearing the lion force his 
way out through the bushes with his prey. 
As a matter of fact, however, the door- 
way had not been properly closed, and 
while we were wondering what the lion 
could be doing inside the boma for so long, 
he was outside all the time, silently recon- 
noitering our position. 

Presently I fancied I saw something 
coming very stealthily toward us. I feared, 
however, to trust to my eyes, which by 
that time were strained by prolonged star- 
ing through the darkness, so under my 
breath I asked Brock whether he saw any- 
thing, at the same time covering the dark 
object as well as I could with my rifle. 
Brock did not answer; he told me after- 
ward that he, too, thought he had seen 
something move, but was afraid to say s0 
lest I should fire and it turn out to be 
nothing after all. 

After this there was intense silence again 
for a second or two, then with a sudden 
bound a huge body sprang at us. “The 
lion!” I shouted, and we both fired almost 
simultaneously—not a moment too soon, 
for in another second the brute would as- 
suredly have landed inside the wagon. As 
it was, he must have swerved off in his 
spring, probably blinded by the flash and 
frightened by the noise of the double re- 
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port which was increased a hundredfold 
by the reverberation of the hollow iron 
roof of the truck. 

Had we not been very much on the 
alert, he would undoubtedly have got one 
of us, and we realized that we had had 
a very lucky and very narrow escape. The 
next morning we found Brock’s bullet em- 
bedded in the sand close to a footprint; 
it could not have missed the lion by more 
than an inch or two. Mine was nowhere 
to be found. 

Thus ended my first direct encounter 
with one of the man-eaters. 

(To be continued) 

Reprinted by arrangement with The Macmillan 

Company and Macmillan and Company, Limited. 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 

room overlooking the lake, we noticed a 
disturbance in the water. As soon as we 
had finished dinner, my son Kenneth and I 
decided to sit on the bank and see if we 
could discover anything of interest. We 
soon noticed several fish in the shallows. 

“While we were watching these fish we 
heard a tremendous splash on our left. 
We jumped into our boat and rowed 
carefully toward the spot where the splash- 
ing seemed to come from. Kenneth sighted 
the fish and exclaimed, ‘Dad, it’s a carp!’ 
I knew, however, that carp did not inhabit 
Big Pine Island Lake. 

“I rowed over to an underground live- 
bait box, fed by a flowing well, and took 
out a large chub minnow. We drifted back 
to where we had seen the fish and tossed a 
minnow over in his direction. He struck 
immediately, leaping into the air. It gave 
us a thrill never to be forgotten. It was 
the largest bass I had ever seen. 

“With the opening of the bass season 
just twenty-two days away, my greatest 
concern was whether this fish would be 
near the same spot when the season open- 
ed. In the meantime I built a floating 
dock extending about forty feet out into 
the lake and supported by empty oil drums 
anchored to the shore. This made an ideal 
place for casting right over the spot where 
the fish had been. 

“The night before the opening day, I 
was all on edge—in fact, I couldn’t sleep. 
I kept wondering if my fish would be there 
in the morning. With the first sign of 
dawn, I got up, raring to go. 

“Fortunately, I made a pretty cast that 
sailed above and over the vital spot. I had 
just about taken up the slack when the 
old whopper shot out and met the lure— 
and the battle was on. He gave one hard 
jerk, and took to deep w on. He stayed 
there for about a half hour, pulling and 
jerking by turns. 

“Then he broke water for the first time, 
and repeated this performance several 
times more in the next few minutes. Of 
all my life’s thrills, this was the greatest. 
Each time he leaped from the water he 
seemed to shake himself harder, trying to 
release himself from the lure. Soon I was 
able to lead him into shallow water. Then 
I stepped overboard. At the same instant 
he made a long, terrific run. It seemed 
that I would never be able to stop him. 
Finally I did, however, when nearly all of 
the line was off the reel. He was all in 
now, and I had no great difficulty in reel- 
ing him in to where I was standing. 

eaching down, I carefully slipped my 
fingers under his open gills—and the bat- 
tle was won! 

“On the scales the fish registered 11 
pounds - ounces. The tackle I used con- 
sisted of a Heddon rod, a Shakespeare 
reel and a " Kingfisher line. The lure was 
a South Bend Bass-Oreno with red head.” 

Prize Winner Number Two in the 
Northern Division of the Large-Mouth 

lack Bass Class is A. G. Milander, whose 
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fish weighed 10 pounds 13 ounces and | Enjoy the 


measured 2514 inches in length and 20% 


inches in girth. It was caught in Budd 
Lake, New Jersey, on July 23, 1934, on a 
DeLuxe Wagtail Chub. Here’s a lake only 
fifty miles from New York City—and 
what a bass! This is just another example 
of the fishing possibilities in many of the 
waters near our larger cities. We regret 
that Milander didn’t send us a story of 


how he did it. 


A 9¥%-pound largemouth from Still- 
water, Pennsylvania, won Third Prize for 
William Quinney. This fish, which mea- | Free booklet 
sured 23 inches in length and 18 inches in 
girth, was caught on October 28, 1934, on 
a South Bend Surf-Oreno. That's a big 
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lure me bass—but it is a mighty big fish | 76 Merriam Park 


too. Says Mr. Quinney: 

“Ernest and I rented a boat and rowed 
across Stillwater Lake. Two deer were 
standing knee-deep in the water, watching 
our approach; a great blue heron stood 
silently on one leg. We had to scare the 
three of them out of the way, for they were 
in the very spot where we wanted to fish. 

“We didn’t do very much that morning, 
so had an early lunch. Shortly after noon 
we started out again. I put on a plug with 
a propeller fore and aft. Ernest wanted to 
know what in the name of common sense 
I expected to take on such a strange- 
looking monstrosity. He said it in such 
a sarcastic tone of voice that it made me 
mad, and in this frame of mind I gave a 
good heave that landed the plug between 
two stumps. And then it happened! I saw 
an enormous mouth open up and the plug 
disappear. 

“For the moment I was flabbergast- 
ed and almost forgot to set the hooks. 
When I finally did so, it felt more as 
though I had snagged a stump. Almost im- 
mediately the fish broke water, and this 
was the first good look I had at it. Then 
he went for the bottom of the lake and 
those stumps. There wasn’t much I could 
do about it, either. He kept tearing off 
line, and no sooner did I think that I had 
him stopped than he started in again. 


HE fish made several more leaps, 

once or twice breaking water right 
close to the boat. Pretty soon, however, we 
had him in the net, and then we just sat and 
looked at each other, all a-tremble. It was 
certainly the biggest bass we had ever 
seen.” 

Fourth Prize went to Jay E. Sherwood 
for catching a largemouth weighing 9 
pounds 2 ounces in Butte Creek, Colusa 
County, California. He did it on Novem- 
ber 25, 1934, with a Heddon minnow. The 
fish measured 24 inches in len&th and 17% 
inches in girth. 

Clayton G. Ragan came in fifth with a 
9-pound bass which he caught in Pertle 
Springs, Missouri, on May 30, 1934, ona 
Dixie W iggler. This fish was almost as big 
around as he was long, measuring 24 
inches in length and only one-half inch’ 
less in girth, and was probably one of the 
largest bass ever taken in Missouri. 

Sixth and last of the prize-winners was 
Walter Karvia who, on May 9, 1934, took 
from Lake Sammamish, Washington, a 9- 
pound largemouth measuring 23% inches 
in length and 184 inches in girth. He did 
it with a live eel. 

This business of taking a bass on an eel 
is a new one to us; so we wrote to Mr. 
Karvia to find out what kind of eel he 
used. All that he says in his letter is this: 
“The eel I used was not an Eastern eel. 
The eels around here are small—they 
measure from 4 to 7 inches in length and 
about 4% inch in diameter. This is the 
only part of Washington, so far as I 
know, where they are found. They come 
up the streams in April to spawn, and 

















will help you learn. 
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Follow the Snow Trails on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Don’t miss the pleas- 
ures of the woods this 
winter. Northland skis 
will help you enjoy sparkling 
winter days. Northland skis 
are easier to handle because 
they are matched for weight, 
grain and limberness. Made 
of rigidly selected woods in 
expertly designed models for 
touring, slalom, downhill, 
jumping and racing—all 
identified by the deer- 
head trademark. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
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e 7-10 Ibs. 


They will keep for months. 
Send name, address and ONE DOLLAR, balance C. O. D. 
Tidewater Provision Co., P. 


GENUINE SMITHFIELD HAMS 


Slow-cured from solid peanut-fed meat, 
they are unequalled for fine flavor 
and will bring a new thrill to 


appetites. Do not confuse 


this famous old Virginia Ham with 


ary commercial variety. We 


are proud to offer GENUINE SMITHFIELD HAMS of 
guaranteed uniform quality for the new low price of 49c 


Specify if larger size wanted. 
Cooking directions enclosed. 


0. Box 506, Norfolk, Va. 
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a year from 


How to Cash-in 
with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of 


people who know how to take the 


kind of pictures wanted! Let us teach you how to take real 
human-interest pictures that SELL! Our personalized home- 

study course—the most complete training in Journal- 
istic Photography ever of —prepares yor 


er pa u to 
make good money in this fascinating Bela quickly, 
at low con ain spare sin’, pnote now for FREE Book. 
Dept. asi’ seed ¥ = 





.¥.c. 





PATENTS c& 


Gries men have read and profited b 
ree book. ‘‘Patent Protection.” aly Yo uan 





many 


to: Victor J. Eva 


tinciples. With boo! 
‘Evidence ottacention” form. 
service, reasonable fees, deferred 

years experience. Avoid risk ¢ delay. Write immediately 


meys, 732-A Victor Bu 


ne & Co. 


ng points toinven- 
tors and illustrates important mechanical] 
ik we also send free 
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payments, thirty-six 
Registered Patent Attor- 


iiding, Washington, D. C. 
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HULL MFG. 


HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong rosd 


traveled many miles before dis- 
ting your mistake? Thies new AIR- 
NE TYPE COMPASS constantly 
your direction of tray 4 Sticks 


to windshield. Base 
ONLY 


iam . 
$1.95 POSTP. AID, inching 
nensntor, SATISFACTION GUAR- 


ANTEED. 


your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 
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they are found there until about August.” 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best ait-ereund beat 


Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - presl, resin Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Mad Measure. A pound or 

wh a BE ot 
h. Ankle strap holds 

Tt ee pO ankle support, 


Writefor measure blank and Footwear 
GOKEY COMPANY 
8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Why the Skipper Takes to Whittling 


Wherein are presented some disturbing suggestions to lazy yarn-spinners 


HE grouch who complains that 

motorboating is a seasonal sport, 

just because there is snow on the 

ground, ought to raffle off his boat 
and hibernate. He isn’t a real boating fan. 
If he can’t find fun in swapping lies—and 
a few facts—with other boat-owners 
around the stove down at the club-house 
on wintry week-ends, he ought to stay 
home and play tiddledy-winks. If he doesn’t 
want to tinker with some of his equipment 
during winter evenings at home or on 
week-ends, he isn’t interested in enjoying 
his boat when the springtime breaks. If 
he doesn’t cherish—maybe secretly because 
of connubial objections—a desire to take 
the boat South to the Gulf 
waters for a winter, he 
isn’t a boatman, either. 

The above dirty cracks at 
half-hearted boating fans 
have been made often by 
the chaps who themselves 
are busy twelve months a 
year with their pleasure- 
boats, getting fun out of 
overhauling, cruising, 
weathering autumn gales, 
storing for winter, yarning 
about her performance, 
tinkering with equipment, 
making new gadgets, repair- 
ing old ones. It’s all in the 
game among us owners of 
small boats. If you own a 
hundred-foot yacht, maybe 
you can’t understand. Any- 
how, you miss a lot of fun 
if you have a boat so big 
that you can’t do some of 
the work on her yourself. 

When I first got a boat, 
I put her away for the win- 
ter after the first season, 
which I had made a strenu- 
ous one—incidentally, one 
I love to recall—and con- 
tented myself with consort- 
ing with other boat-owners 
who were bursting with 
yarns about what they had 
been doing that season. I 
had a lot of yarns myself, 
lurid yarns, too, because | 
didn’t know anything about 
power boating when I start- 


ed, and I learned by hard experience. All 
of these chaps were busy making things or 
repairing equipment on their boats. They 
didn’t necessarily expose themselves to 
the winter weather to do it. They visited 
their boats, made measurements, drawings, 
and went back to the fireside to do their 
whittling. 

You don’t need the background of a 
country store at the cross-roads, far from 
water, to do some satisfying whittling. 
Take it from a whittler (with scars to 
prove it) that there are dozens of gadgets 
one can add to a motorboat by doing a 
little whittling during winter idleness. A 
few pieces of mahogany, some sandpaper, 


Here is one of the new stream-lined outboard motors, an ideal 


outfit for the fisherman 


ea 


brass brads or joiner’s nails, in addition 
to a sharp knife, a fine-tooth saw and a 
small hammer—and you are all ready to 
start in. 

Every skipper wants his boat to be neat 
and stay that way. If he has a place for 
everything aboard, it is no big job to keep 
her in order. And no matter how complete 
the modern stock boats are, the individual 
owner always wants more shelves, racks, 
hooks and other gadgets on his boat than 
it had when he acquired it. He can design 
and install most of these himself, to fit 
certain articles of his equipment. 

The simplest addition of this kind, in a 
cruiser, is to screw some mahogany laths 
across the carlins of the 
cabin roof on either side, 
where they will not reduce 
the headroom. You can 
sandpaper these laths as 
they come from the lumber 
yard, give them a coat of 
stain and a couple of coats 
of spar varnish. Some skip- 
pers place these so that they 
extend the entire length of 
the cabin and keep books, 
magazines, folded charts 
and even clean shirts and 
towels on them, if the laza- 
rette space aboard is limit- 
ed. Brass screws with round 
heads are usually used, but 
some prefer to use brass 
flat-headed screws and 
counter-sink them. 


O* the walls of every 
cruiser there are blank 
places where little racks, 
made of mahogany, can be 
attached, thus adding that 
much more storage for 
small articles. Such a rack 
should have two pieces a- 
bout one-half inch in thick- 
ness and two to three inches 
wide, which should be 
screwed edge-on to the wall. 
The width between them 
should be equal to that de- 
sired for the rack. The 
pieces should be cut back at 
each end so that a round- 
headed brass screw can be 
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driven through the sloping edge into the 
wall, thus holding it in place. Cross pieces 
can then be attached with brass screws 
having round heads, and a bottom piece 
screwed between the uprights so that arti- 





A Service to Our Readers 


THis department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, fishing, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. Discussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











cles placed in the rack will not fall 
through. A variation of this rack can be 
made by inserting little shelves between 
the upright pieces. If one possesses a set 
of cocktail glasses, large holes can be made 
to fit them so they can be set into the 
shelves at regular distances apart. And if 
you put in such a contrivance, it is dollars 
to doughnuts that every time you want to 
use the glasses for a legitimate purpose, 
you will find them each half full of collar 
buttons, safety pins, buttons, collar clips 
and such litter. 

A handy tool-box, equipped with a 
leather handle in the lid, can be made in 
either mahogany, if it is to be kept in 
view, or in white pine if it is to be painted 
and stowed away. Most of us carry en- 
tirely too many tools aboard at all times, 
and if one wants to keep the boat’s storage 
space available for other needed articles, 
he should carefully select the tools most 
likely to be needed, and build a box to 
fit them, leaving some extra room for 
others he may want later. Such a tool-box 
would not be very large and, if neatly 
designed and made, would be no eye-sore 
aboard, provided the greasy finger-marks 
are wiped away occasionally with a cloth 
dipped in gasoline. 

This is also the season when one should 
make measurements and have made those 
new canvas covers for the cockpit, new 
side curtains, and like accessories upon 
which we do not feel that we should waste 
time when the boat is in commission. The 
weather plays havoc with canvas and this 
must be replaced more often than any 
other portion of the boat's equipment. 


A BOOM FOR THE DINGHY 


HEN one owns a cruiser too small 

to carry its dinghy on davits or on 
deck or cabin roof where it will be out of 
the way and will not obscure the view of 
the helmsman, it is a problem to stow it 
at night, especially in tidal waters. How 
many nights have we been awakened a 
dozen times by the dinghy floating up 
against the side of the boat and bumping 
it with every ripple! 

In streams with a steady current in one 
direction, this difficulty does not appear, 
unless a wind springs up strong enough to 
overcome the effect of the current on the 
dinghy. But in tidal waters where both 
heats swing about with the tide changes 
and wind complicates the movements of 
the dinghy, it is a handicap likely to give 
insomnia to the soundest sleeper aboard. 

One device which is good under some 
conditions is to fasten a metal bucket by a 
line to the stern of the dinghy, allowing 
the bucket to hang down in the water as 
deep as the depth permits, without touch- 
ing bottom. This acts as a kind of sea 


anchor and retards the movements of the 
dinghy when a light breeze is blowing. It 
8 not sufficient in tidal currents, however. 

To solve the problem, one should make 
This may be con- 


aboom for the dinghy. 
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structed of a light piece of timber a couple 
of feet longer than the dinghy. This can 
have a screw-eye in the outer end through 
which, or to which, the painter of the 
dinghy is passed or knotted. At the base 


of the boom, a wide block of wood, con- | 


taining a slot to hold it in position at right 
angles to the keel line, can be screwed onto 


the side of the hull and painted the same | 


color, thus being rendered inconspicuous. 


A line from a screw-eye in the top side | 


of the boom at its middle, extending up at 
about a 45-degree angle to a screw-eye in 
the mast, will usually hold it horizontal in 
smooth water. Two other lines, similarly 
attached and extending to screw-eyes sunk 
into the gunwale forward and aft of the 
base of the boom, will secure it thorough- 
ly. Use of a light piece of wood instead of 
the gunwale lines, lashing it to the screw- 


eyes, may serve to hold the boom in place. | 
Such a boom can be carried on board | 


when the voyage includes sleeping aboard. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CONCERNING STREAMLINING FOR 
MOTOR BOATS 


How much benefit, approximately, is there in 
the streamlining of a motor boat, runabout or 
cruiser? There is so much talk of streamlining 
in all phases of design of motor cars, airplanes 
and motor boats, and yet 
gain in reduced wind resistance 
such a speed are never mentioned. 

Epwarp G. BauMGARTEN 


at such-and- 


Ans.—Leading naval architects appear to 
agree that streamlining of motor boats, at least 
those used by the general public, gives very little 
advantage in reduction of wind resistance. The 


reason for this attitude, at least, is that the dif- | 


ficulties of marine propulsion are so great in 
themselves that what wind resistance there is, 
is negligible compared with the sucking and re- 
tarding action of the disturbed water under and 
about a hull. However, streamlining has im- 
proved the eye-value of our motor boats, I think, 


and I am glad to see it becoming an accepted | 


phase of motor-boat hull development. And there 
is, possibly, some small advantage, at least when 
a high wind is blowing. But most of our stock 


boats do not travel at such paces that wind re- | 


sistance under ordinary weather conditioms can | 
make much difference in their performance. } 
In airplanes and motor cars it is a different 
matter completely. Both of these vehicles travel 
at high speed and streamlining makes a great 
deal of difference in performance. I was told 
a few years ago by a prominent engineer that, 
at 60 miles per hour, 42 of the power of a 
motor car of those days was used up in over 
coming wind resistance. I presume this was 
calculated on a still day. I have also been told 
that a series of controlled experiments in Ger- 
many a few years back showed that merely 
streamlining the head lamps caused an improve- 
ment of 2% in the pertormance of an auto- 
mobile at ‘high speed. In airplanes, streamlining 
has reached its height and has improved the per- 
formance of planes enormously. It was even 
found some years ago that a hood over the mo- 
tor gave added efficiency. 
Moror Bast Eprror 


TO SAIL YOUR CANOE 


I have a 16-foot canoe, fairly flat bottom, with 
good beam, which I have used for years in a small 
river with paddles. Lately | have decided to use 
it on a lake where the open water and breezes 
make me wish for a sail. 

Can this canoe be made to sail well? Or do I 
need a special model with a centre-board? There | 
is no one | know of who can tell me here, as 
the lake has practically no boats on it except a 
few outboards, 

Ifenry B. Kerrrer. 

Ans.— You can purchase 
canoe and have a lot of fun with it on the lake. 
A lateen sail, with a mast seat and step, lee- 
heards and rudder with fastenings, are all listed 
in the catalogues of leading concerns building 
canoes, 

You do not need a centre-board, as you can use 
lee-boards which are a substitute for it and are | 
removable, as are the rudder and mast with sail. | 
It takes only about 15 minutes of anyone's time 
to equip the canoe for a sail, and a little practice 
and common sense will make it possible for you 
to glide about the lake in ease and safety, except 
in a hard blow, when it is always advisable to 
lower sail and use a paddle to make the home- 
float. It is possible, too, to steer with the paddle 
instead of a rudder, thus lowering the purchase 
cost of the sailing outfit and allowing a bit of 
exercise while sailing. 


a sailing rig for your 


Moror Boat Eprror. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


the percentages of | 








The next 
best thing 
to being there 


is to sit in an easy chair 
and see it happen as clear- 
ly as if you were there. 





Here is a fishing picture that will take you 
and your friends to the coast of Virginia, 
to Canada, to the Gulf Stream of Florida 
| and to the Gulf of Mexico and give you the 

thrill of watching expert anglers take Sal- 
mon, Channel Bass, Tarpon, Barracuda, 
Sailfish, Bonita, Dolphin and Tuna. All the 
thrill of being there yourself. 


FisHING—HERE 
THERE AND 
EVERYWHERE 


This is a new motion picture which we 
have just made up by combining parts of 
some of our regular pictures, in order to 
give you a wide variety in one picture. You 
will like it immensely, and so will every 
one who sees it with you: get your club 
entertainment committee to show it at your 
next meeting. It is part of the 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


36 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland birds and big game shooting, and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
made at a total cost of well over $75,000. 
31 pictures in 16 mm. (home movie) size, 
4 pictures in 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. Five were made in the 
shooting season of 1934-35, and are there- 
fore brand new. 

| Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Univer- 
| sity Clubs, and others by the score, have 
for years been making use of these pictures 
| as the entertainment feature of their ban- 
| quets and smokers, 

They are a booked so fast for winter 
| club meetings that you may have trouble 
| 





getting what you want when you want it 
if you don’t act soon. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Send me your new booklet describing 


the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 










































































































































































































































Springer and Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Season 


MONTH of field trials for spring- 
ers and cocker spaniels, mostly on 
pheasants and rabbits, provided 
first-class sport for men, dogs and 

guns. As usual the Fishers Island event 

held on October 18, 19 and 20, took preced- 
ence because of the better sporting condi- 
tions furnished by the ever popular terrain 
in Long Island Sound, with its wild and 
truly sporting territory possessed of an 
abundance of cover. In fact, this season, the 
thickets and dwarf bay bush, the heavy 
thorn brakes and brambles, proved to be 
denser and stronger than ever. There are 
now no cattle or other live stock to disturb 
the full growth of the wild and really 
difficult cover for any breed of hunting 
dog to work and demonstrate his drive. 

There was a large attendance and the 
usual auction pools received spirited sup- 
port from the assembled guests at the 
palatial Fishers Island Club, headquarters 
of the American Springer Spaniel As- 
sociation. Officers of the Association are: 
David Wagstaff, president; Dr. Samuel 
Milbank, vice-president; A. L. Ferguson, 
secretary and Sherburne Prescott, trea- 
surer. Steward of the beat: William Sin- 
clair. Judges: Francis J. Squires and 
Donald Carr. Official Guns: David Wag- 
staff, Alfred L. Ferguson, Sherburne 
Prescott, Paul L. Hammond, Eltinge F. 
Warner and Earl Eldridge. As about 
1200 pheasants had, this season, been turn- 
ed down on the Island, and plenty of the 
usual wild stock left over from last year, 
there was a capital supply of game. The 
birds proved to be of the usual Island 
order—strong-winged and high flyers— 
quite the best observed this fall. This was 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion; and it was on a parity with former 
successful events. In a word: Fishers 
Island continues to lead the way in all 
matters pertaining to spaniel field competi- 
tions in the country. 

The company enjoyed three days of sun- 
shine, but the cover was so dry and dusty 
from the long spell of rainless weather, 
that it made scenting conditions very bad. 
It was almost impossible to recover run- 
ners. 

The Springer Puppy Stake was a very 
good one with 8 runners. First went to 
Dr. & Mrs. Samuel Milbank’s Chancefield 


v 





Capital Work Witnessed by Large and Appreciative Galleries 





Flush of Earlsmore; and second to Miss 
Peggy Ferguson’s Bogus Breeze. Both 
these youngsters did “all-age’” work, and 
the judges remarked it was hard to sep- 
arate them. Flush had speed, style, con- 
trol, and faced cover very well. Breeze 
had beautiful spaniel style, a grand nose 
and hunted every minute. But for his fail- 
ure to recover a strong runner in very 





Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


A SENSATIONAL RETRIEVE 
Springer spaniel brings back a 7-pound hare 


bad cover he might well have turned the 
tables on the winner. Third was given to 
Elias C. Vail’s Jack of Jumping Brook, 
a fast, wide-goer but not in the class of 
the first two. Certificate of Merit was 
awarded to Frank W. Ritchie’s Chance- 
field Belle which did very well in her first 
two series, but could not stand the gruel- 
ling which these puppies were taking from 
the hot, dry cover. She slowed down bad- 
ly. The first two place winners were out- 
standing in their work. In the Non-Win- 
ners Stake there were seven runners. How- 
ever, the judges reported there was noth- 
ing very outstanding in this event. First 
to Mrs. W. A. M. Morin’s Fast—a good, 
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quick worker under nice control, he won 
because of a pronounced display of cour- 
age in facing heavy cover in hard heats. 

Second fell to Dr. & Mrs. Milbank’s 
Earlsmore Dick, a good honest dog which 
did everything asked of him. This springer 
always seems to be in the running but, up 
to the time of this writing, just hasn’t the 
class to get into the first position. Third 
to Robert McLean’s Earlsmore Flash, a 
good steady dog under nice control. He 
was not quite up to those placed above 
him. A Certificate of Merit was awarded 
to Jumping Brook Kennel’s Janet. 

In the Open All-Age Stake for spring- 
ers, there were 18 runners. It was a keenly 
contested event in which was witnessed 
some excellent work. First to Louis 
Calder’s Speed of Falcon Hill. He was 
easily the winner—a beautiful worker, 
displaying great courage in punishing cov- 
er. He maintained his drive through three 
long heats. Speed is a fine marker and a 
finished retriever. Second to Sherburne 
Prescott’s Tedwyn’s Trick. This dog, over 
seven years old, put up a very finished 
performance in all tests. He was the only 
dog at the meeting able to gather runners 
under the difficult conditions. 


QUAL third prizes were awarded to 
Miss Jean Ellis’ Berkeley Jess and 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Bozo’s Bar Mate. Jess 
marred an otherwise perfect performance 
by a poor retrieve the third time down, of 
a very large cock pheasant. Up to this pe- 
riod she was making a strong bid for high- 
er honors. Mate is a grand goer and one 
that hunted all ground and well out. 
was perfectly steady and worked every 
minute. His only fault was a tendency to 
cut back. Fourth to Dr. & Mrs. Milbank’s 
Earlsmore Dick. He put up a good level 
performance but was not up to the class of 
the four dogs mentioned above. Certificate 
of Merit was awarded to Clarion Kennel’s 
Rufton Roger of Clarion, handled by 
Cameron. : 
In the American-bred Springer Spaniel 
Stake there were 8 runners. First prize to 
Mrs. Moffit’s Bozo’s Bar Mate. This dog 
came into his own in this trial and put up 
a show hard to beat. He retrieved a hit 
bird which carried across a small pond 
and fell into very bad cover. Although 
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Above—Louis A. Cal- 
der’s springer, Speed of 
Falcon Hill, winner 
Open-All-Age Stake. Al- 
so British Cup and Pres- 
ident’s Challenge Cup, 
at Fishers Island Field 
Trials, 1935. Speed is not 
only a handsome spring- 
er but a thoroughly re- 
liable shooting dog: dili- 
gent, forceful and a good 
retriever. Handler: Elias 


Vail 


Above—Buell Hollister 
handling Madam Queen. 
Donald Carr, official 
gun, taking a high, right- 
quartering bird 


Center—Mrs. Philip Dat- 
er’s springer Morewood 
Rush, second in the 
American-bred Stake at 
Fishers Island. Official 
gun: Eltinge F. Warner. 
The owner is one of the 
more expert of women- 
handlers of spaniels in 
the field 


by Fleet of Falcon Hill, most successful springer of the 1935 season. Bred The springer, Chancefield Flush of Ellesmere, winner 








niel by Mr, and Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Fleet was trained and handled by his of All-Age Stake at Huntington, L. I., N. Y. Owners: 
e to owner: Henry Lee Ferguson Dr. & Mrs. Milbank. Handler: Dr. Milbank 
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Some Successful Springer Spaniels at Recent Field Trials 








@ Revised edition. 
Diagnoses dog ailments. 
Tells treatments. Advice 
on feeding, breeding, train- 
ing. 48 pages. Illustrated. 


If you love your dog, ) 
write for your free copy today. ts 
POLK MILLER 


PRODUCTS CORP. DOG 
2150 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia. MEDICINES 
“STANDARD SINCE 1879” 
Teach your dog s*74%: 

y g to find game 
Point staunch. Back at sight. Handle to gun for 
singles. Steady to wing and shot. Retrieve 
promptly and tenderly. Thoroughly train on 
actual game in the field. Best of food and care. 
Yard break and ear. Write for full information 
and terms. 


WwW. C. MASON, JR. LAVONIA, GA. 


. IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by champion and 
imported dogs. Also, 

by Smada Irish 

he by the sire of 
the greatest Irish setter 
ever run in big time 
trials. Puppies from four 
months. State age, sex. 


DR. R. J. SMITH. Route 2, Mt. 
FIELD BENCH 


IRISH SETTERS 


Brains e Breeding e Beauty 
Championship Stock 
PUPPIES FOR SALE DOGS AT STUD 
GLENCHO KENNELS 


SLINGERLANDS, N. Y. 
Sturdee——Owners——Mrs. E. J. 

















Mrs. E. A 


Red Irish Setter Puppies 


Six weeks to eight months old. Registered 
champion stock from the famous Smada 
Byrd line. Virginia hunting breed. 

J. A. BURKE 
Appomattox 


riswold 





Virginia 





Bird Dog Trainer 


I developed some great winning field trial and shoot- 


ing dogs in Canada this summer. Now booking dogs 
to take south in December. I follow the seasons to 
the greatest game and training sections in the country. 
Send me those good young prospects now to develop 
into the highest class dogs possible for you 
Rates Reasonable 


HOWARD KIRK Farmersville, til. 


| 
Gilead, Ohio 





I WANT TO BUY A 
GROUSE DOG! 
English Setter or Pointer that really 
knows how to handle grouse. Not a slow 
pottering dog. 
Exias [Etcova] Vai 
Freedom Plains Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





English Setters—Dual Type 


The English setter of correct type and conformation not 
only makes a better hunting dog, but is a source of 
pride and satisfaction at all times 

A number of selected puppies for sale representing 
the pick of two litters. Inoculated, Price reasonable. 
Apply: 

Dr. W. F. Daw. 2796 Burdick Ave., Vietoria, B. C. 
Breeder of Champion Gores Blue Pal; Ch. Seales Ar- 
butus Blue; Ch. Jigos Mallwyd D; C h. Dusky D; Ch. 
Sandy D; Ch. Geoffrey D;: Ch. Mallwyd Pal and 
many other winners 
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unable to mark the fall, Mate made short 
work of finding the pheasant and retrieved 
it alive through some very bad briars 


| around the shore of the pond. This dog is 


one of the best ground workers seen for 
a long time. He covers every inch of 
ground within gunshot. As reported in 
our last issue, he is a very good-looking 
springer. 

Second to Mrs. Philip Dater’s More- 
wood Rush. An old favorite ond always 
dependable, this dog put up his usual high- 
class performance. Two things about this 
springer stand out: the ease with which 
he can be handled and his finely developed 
sense of distance. Dr. & Mrs. Milbank’s 
Earlsmore Dick was third. He again put 


| up three good heats but just didn’t have 
| the luck to do 


anything outstanding. 
Hollister’s Madame 
Queen, an excellent marker and retriever, 
but quite restricted in range. Certificate 
of Merit to Robert McLean's Earlsmore 
Flash. 

The Members’ 


Fourth to Buell 


Springer Stake had 8 
runners. First to Dr. & Mrs. Milbank’s 
Chancefield Flush of Earlsmore. This 
puppy demonstrated that his win in the 
Puppy Stake was no flash in the pan. He 
is an accurate marker, fast retriever and 
was under perfect control. Flush easily 
came through as the winner. Second to 
Sherburne Prescott’s Tedwyn’s Trick. He 


FRANCIS J. SQUIRES 
Judge at Fisher’s Islands trials. A noted amateur 
trainer and handler 


duplicated this fine performance in the All- 

Age Stake. Trick got a strong runner, 
faced the rough well and was rock-steady 
to a bird flushed by his brace mate, and 
dropped by the gun almost under Trick’s 
nose. Third to Dr. & Mrs. Milbank’s 
Earlsmore Dick. He was steady, depend- 
able and made the most of some rather 
easy chances. Fourth to Harry I. Caesar’s 
Archie of Fintry, which put up a nice 
performance without tlre opportunity to 
do anything sensational. 

In the Open Cocker Spaniel Stake there 
were 12 runners. First to Miss Jean EI- 
lis’ Dragon Jim, a beautiful worker with 
great speed and drive, and covering all 
his ground within gunshot. Second to Mrs. 
| Moffit’s Rowcliffe Hillbilly. Here was an- 
| other fast one and under very good con- 
| trol. Third to Ferrier T. Martin’s High 

Time Sensation, which put up a capital 

| performance. He did not, however, dis- 
| play the class of the first two dogs. 
| Special Prizes: The British Challenge 
| Cup and the President's Cup automatical- 





ly went to the winner of the Open All- 
Age Stake—Speed of Falcon Hill. The 
International Gun Dog League of En- 
gland Challenge Cup, by the terms of the 
gift, went to the winner of the Members’ 
Stake—Chancefield Flush of Earlsmore. 
The William Rauch Memorial Challenge 
Trophy for the best dog at the meeting 
was awarded to Chancefield Flush of 
Earlsmore. This dog was the only spaniel 
at the meeting to win two first places. In 
addition he ran two good heats in the 
Open Stake. He hunted hard all the time 
in heavy cover, but he was unfortunate in 
drawing barren beats. The Horsford 
Dual-Purpose Challenge Cup for the best 
looking and working springer at the meet- 
ing was awarded to Bozo’s Bar Mate. 
This dog is not only an outstanding work- 
er but can undoubtedly win in the judging 
rings. 

Cash award for the best professional 
handler: William Sinclair. Trophy to best 
amateur handler, H. L. Ferguson: 

FREEMAN Lioyp 


SAYBROOK COCKER AND 
SPRINGER TRIALS | 


N a beating rain that made conditions 

almost impossible for hunting, the sec- 
ond annual Connecticut Field Trials for 
spaniels were begun on November 4. On 
the second and final day, however, the 
weather man was in a far happier state of 
mind. 

Considering the handicap Saturday, 
both the dogs and the guns did surprising- 
ly effective work. High Time Elcova, 
owned and handled by Elias C. Vail, took 
first place in the All-Age Stake for cock- 
ers with a brilliant performance, while 
Jack of Jumping Brook, also owned and 
handled by Mr. Vail, beat out Louis Cald- 
er’s Actimist of Avondale for second place 
among the non-winning springers after a 
close contest. 

One of the best pieces of work during 
the day was the long retrieve made by 
Vail’s little orange and white colored 
cocker, High Time Elcova. A long shot 
dropped the pheasant over a fence beyond 
the road among some high weeds. The 
dog found a small opening under the 
fence and, after puzzling out a long trail, 
brought back the bird, although it was a 
tough job for him, with bird in mouth, 
to squeeze under the low fence. 

High ‘Time Elcova was a fast worker in 
difficult cover and proved keen in marking 
down his birds. Largely due to the un- 
usual conditions, he was the only cocker 
of the eight which qualified in all the tests. 
The others failed either by chasing the 
birds, not retrieving properly, or getting 
out of hand. Late in the evening, the day's 
program was concluded with the water 
test which one owner did not care to have 
his dog take. This was High Time El- 
cova’s first appearance of the year. His 
performance was a very creditable one. 

Sunday was a far different day as far 
as weather was concerned and the sun at 
last came out to look things over. The 
birds were faster, the guns were not both- 
ered by rain bouncing off their gun bar- 
rels, and the dogs not tempted by low, 
slow birds that offered an invitation to 
chase. 

In the All-Age stake for springers, 
Bozo’s Bar Mate, a white and_ black 
springer spaniel owned by Mrs. Moffit and 
put through his paces by Elias Vail, gave 
an exceedingly fine performance to beat 
Fleet of Falcon Hill, a white and liver 
oe owned and handled by Henry 

Ferguson. Earlier in the season it was 
i ‘leet whose brilliant work at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, forced Bozo’s Bar Mate into 
second place. On this Sunday, however, 
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AT STUD! 


PARDON my French, but here’s a dog 
who has guts. He is outstanding for 
speed, endurance, courage in thick cover, 
drive and fire or he could not possibly have 
won the Open at Verbank in 1934, the Open 
at Saybrook in fannegy 1935, the Open at 
Fishers Island—the blue ribbon event of 
them all—in October 1935. 


In 1935 he ran in five Opens, winning two 
firsts, a second, a third and a fourth, show- 
ing remarkable consistency. Stud fee $50.00. 


Elias (ELCOVA) Vail 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duc’ 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
1829 N. Sth St. 
Philadelphia Pa. 
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Fleet slowed down in the third and fourth 
series while Mate kept enthusiastically at 
his work and made clean, fast retrieves. 

Third place was awarded to Speed of 
Falcon Hill, a white and liver springer 
owned by Louis Calder and handled by 
Mr. Vail. Speed’s work fell somewhat 
short of the possibilities he showed in 
winning the Fishers Island All-Age stake 
recently. 

Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
Earlsmore Dick, white and liver, owned 
by Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank, of New 
York; and Bogus Breeze, owned by Miss 
Peggy Ferguson. 

An exceedingly fine job was done by 
Diamond Rock Ranger, owned, bred and 
handled by Mrs. Wheeler Page, in winning 
the Non-Winners’ Cocker Stake. The red 
cocker, Fieldhead Ruddygore, owned by 
the Latchup Kennels, was second; while 
third place went to Brinwood Pathfinder, 
a black dog owned and handled by George 
| F. Thibodeau. 


os him that 








WHEN we tell you 
that Hunt Club is 
the most appetizing food 
you can feed your dog, that it is most com- 
plete and nourishing and most convenient 
to feed, that it builds your dog’s staying 
power to the maximum and that it can be 
fed for from 2 cents to 5 cents a day, don’t 
you think you owe it to your dog to give 
Hunt Club a trial? 


Hunt Club’s chief ingredients are beef 
| The judges were Ralph C. Craig, of| and liver combined in proper proportions 
Albany and Donald Carr, of Ridgefield, | with thoroughly pre-cooked cereals, vege- 
Conn. Their work was made especially | tables and other vitamin-potent foods. Ask 


difficult for them the first day because of | q 
the unusual conditions and the actions of | for Hunt Club at your feed or grocery store 
or send coupon. 


the birds. Their decisions were sound and | 
well received. 
The official guns were Eltinge Warner, MARITIME MILLING CO., Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edward Mulliken, of Saybrook, Alfred | _ , (Chee Offer Desired) 
| (1 Send free sample of Hunt Club. 
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Ferguson, of Greenwich, Conn., and Hart- | 22:60 tin ali tank Shaan tee 0 Se 
(tub, 


well Moore, of Huntington, L. 1. They (Prepaid east 0 


didn’t let many birds get away and by Dia 


Mississippi River.) 








INAU GURATION SALE 


To commemorate twenty years of oT the world’s 
greatest all around hunting dog, and the signing of the 
long awaited ““RECIMUROCITY TRADE PACT’ between 
Canada and the United States, I am offering during the 
month of January, my thoroughly trained Avandale springer 
spaniels at prices never before heard of. Perfectly trained 
dogs and bitches at only $90.00 up. Wonderfully bred brood 
bitches (some in whelp) $35.00 up. Excellent puppies ready 
to train at only $40.00 up. Send for new list and photos, 
No duty. All A. K. C, os Over a Also Brittany 
pointing) Spaniels. Deferred paym 
AVA DALE KENNELS. REG.) 
342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Man, 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS 


Dr. A. C. Gifford, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
have some very fine Springer and Cocker puppies and 
grown dogs for immediate sale from our private hunt- 
ing dogs. These originate from the famous Winnebago 
strain noted for their hunting ability and good looks, | 
— pedigrees contain the best in field trial and show | 


g3. 





Four famous Champions Winnebago Springers and] 
the fully trained red Cocker Ch. Winnebago'’s Best may 
at the service of approved females. 

We have some dandy puppies just right for Christ- 
| mas delivery priced $35.00 up according to quality 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—5 male 3, 2 females, 5 mos. old, 
AK.C. reg. litter, No. 153640. Al handsome dark liver 
and white and inoculated for distemper, Laidlaw Dunkin 
formula, Sired by Spear of Avandale, a son of Imp. ( ee 
of Springbok of Ware. his dam, Greenpark Bettina, 
daughter of triple Field Trial Champ. Imp. Kex of sean 
lale. Dam of puppies is Fern Il of Fendale, a daughter of | 
Champ. Horsford Highlander and Champ. Matford Patty. 
Both parents hard and fast workers, Males, $20.00; females, 
$17.50. Also 1 black, white and tan female, 9 mos. old 
immediate progeny of F. T. Champion Imp. Prince of 
Avandale and triple Champion Imp. Inveresk Collyshot, in- 

$20.00. All eligible for 


culated as above for dis stemper, 
Fendale Kennels, | 


A.K.C, Will ship C.O.D. 
Clifford. Owner, Gloversville, 


Modern Type 
SPRINGERS & 
COCKERS 
Liver and white and black 
and white puppies and grown 
dogs. Sired by Champions 
and Field Trial Winners. 

State full requirements. 


ELWOOD KENNELS 
—— Ris 


Hun 
Phone COMMACK. * 36. F-6 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Buy the best, they cost no more. Our dogs make grand 
workers and retrievers. A fine bunch now in training 
for fall delivery. Pups all ages and colors. Beautiful 
young bitches bred to our wonderful producing sires 
Their get has gone best of breed or better four times 
in succession. Winning dogs at stud. State your re- 
@Qirements fully and pictures will be furnished 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 
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No. 3666, H. J. 























NEW! in Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW! 

‘TRA A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. oe Holly Springs, me the noted shooting 
expert, write 


using these collars last season J ttould not be without them for 
ey amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
tile to make. I on te better results with less wor! them than any 
lar I ever Grant W. Surman 
J Best Police | Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
j om reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
fader and check collar in one. By Mal. Postpaip, $2.00. 
¥ recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen, 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 








jer, owned by 


| that a well-trained springer is the answer 


}in the Open 


| through the courtesy of Chas. 


a son of Ch. 


issue of 
appreciate 
| 
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their clever timing of shots they often | 
| contributed very materially to the good | 
work of the dogs. 


Address 


No. and Breed of Dogs 


MMIUNT CILIUIB 


Tracy Lewis 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AS 
GROUSE DOGS 
ek ae Irish Water Spaniels 


Dear Mr. Warner: A 


DOG FOOD 








Publisher 





tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 


: > : — that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
Since | wrote you my note I have re century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 

| ceived the adv ance copy of the December train and handle. Size. strength and a coat for the 
‘ : “toughest going’’. All the ‘“‘wonderful stunts’’ the 

“Field & Stream”. I certainly others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 


the account of the Spaniel 
Trials, and I think it was very well done. 

Grouse season opened in West Virginia 
on Monday. I have been over twice and 
have been very successful. | am using my 
springers this year exclusively. 1 believe 


sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
D 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap, Grown dogs reasonable ; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed mange 
remedy $1. Dog collars and harness made to 


order, 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 
50! Rockwoed Dallas, Texas 


Quadine Quickly 
Heals Dog Hurts 


The almost unbelievable antiseptic and healing quali- 
ties of Quadine confer a priceless boon on hunting 
dogs. Even deep wounds usually heal without scars. 








|to the perfect grouse dog. Try it some- 

time and see if you don’t agree with me 
that it is good sport. 

Sincerely’ yours, 

Fay INGALLS 

Hot Springs, Va. Nov. 15 * 











THE SPANIEL CLUB’S 
TRIALS 
HANCEFIELD FLUSIL of Earls- 


moor, a stylish liver and white spring- 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Mil- 


- 7 Small wounds practically heal over night. Infection 
bank, of New York City, and handled by | ceases to be a menace, Quadine rids the dog almost 
the doctor, won a hotly contested victory | instantly of fleas, ticks, mites. lice, and all parasites. 


It clears up skin diseases. It is infallible in ringworm 
It is a perfect deodorant. It produces a perfect, 
healthy, beautiful coat. 


All-Age Stake for springer 
spaniels in the ninth annual field trials 
of the American Spaniel Club held, 
Gould, 


Cases, 






To get you to try Quadine 
we offer practically as a 
xift a tine DeVilbiss spray 


South Huntington, L. 


I., on the Ivor for efficient application 
° - : or with each bottle. Your 
Estate on November 9 and 10, The per- money will be refunded 
formance of the winner was no surprise, promptly if you are not 


satistied. 
as recently at the Fishers Island trials he 


received the special William Rauch T rophy 
for the best all-round springer. He is 
Tedwyn’s Trex and Chance- 


Use This Coupon 

cunenemenananesan cnanemanane nana 

QUADINE LABORATORIES, Dept. F 16 

320—20th Street, Toledo, Ohio 

“4 Mio Enclosed find $2.50 for one $2.00 bottle of Quadine and 

field I light. ‘ ° one DeVilbiss 50 household spray. $3.50 value for 
Eleven other dogs were in this compe- | $2.50. 

tition, of whom seven did such good work 


: r Name....... sdasaundeahekepnebeimaaloaiataa 
that the judges were hard put to it to 
name the winner. Three re-runs were | Address 











necessary and the final series narrowed | 










































































































































































































































FREE ware ron 


BOOKLET NO. 652 


on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

FOR DOGS 


Cc. T) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and 





ndable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
ps keep your dog thrifty! 
For Free Booklet write to Desk N-16-A 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 

















Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 
Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 











RABBITHOUNDS 


l offer For Sale A‘Nice Lot of 


ing. Healthy 
pod 


will find the Good Ones come 
rom 
|} Harry D. Welsh 


| Mayport 
| Clarion County, Pa. 

















TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 











WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 














The American Field 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
the latest and liveliest news of bird dog 
trials and many special features of ex- 
ceptional value to sporting dog owners. 


You will enjoy every issue. Departments 
feature Kennel, Game and Shooting, 
Answers to Correspondents, Field Dog 
Stud Book Registrations. 

Write your name and address plainly, and pin 
a dollar to this ad for a special introductory 
subscription—thirteen issues. 

AMERICAN Fretp Prenisuine Co. 

222 West Adams St., Chicago, IIL 


Name 





Address 
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down to the winner and Bozo’s Bar Mate, 
the white and black springer belonging to 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit, and handled by Elias C. 
Vail, a trainer who has been having re- 
markable success with his charges this 
year. Even then the decision hung solely 
upon the fact that Flush seemed to require 
less handling than did his rival. 

“It was one of the keenest competitions 
I have seen in my five years of judging,” 
said Frank Turner, of Asbury Park, N. J., 
who with Hartwell S. Moore, of East 
Huntington, L. I., judged the trials. 

“The winner was the keenest dog out 
today. His work was faultless. No sensa- 
tional work was done by any of them, but 
the trial was characterized by good, clean 
handling and retrieving. 

“Bozo’s Bar Mate, which finished sec- 
ond, was one of the best dogs in the stake, 
but he took more handling than the win- 
ner.” 


AST, a white and liver, owned by Mrs. 

W. A. M. Morin, and bred and handled 
by Harry Cameron, did very fine work in 
finishing third. He handled well and made 
all his retrieves perfectly ; but, in the opin- 
ion of the judges, he lacked some of the 
drive and finish shown by the two that 
finished ahead of him. This, however, 
should be remedied by further experience, 
and he has a decidedly hopeful future. 

Louis Calder’s Speed of Falcon Hill, 
a white and black springer, was only a 
shade less efficient than the other win- 
ners. While he did everything that was 
asked of him by his handler, Elias Vail, 
he did not respond to control quite as well. 
He therefore was awarded fourth place. 
This dog’s eagerness in the water test was 
particularly amusing to the gallery. Whim- 
pering with excitement and with his tail 
wagging like a busy rudder, he brought 
his bird back nicely. These springer dogs 
leave no doubt about their zest for the 
work they are doing. 

Buell Hollister’s Madame Queen, bred 
and handled by her owner, who lives in 
New York City, also did such excellent 
work that the outcome of the trial was 
in doubt until the judges’ decision was an- 
nounced. Queen was awarded a certificate 
of merit for her efforts. 

In the morning the winner of the Puppy 
Stakes for cocker spaniels was Diamond 
Rock Ranger, a little white and red cocker 
owned and handled by Mrs. W. H. Page. 
This little dog was full of enthusiasm and 
determination. Second place went to the 
white and red, My Own On Time, owned 
by H. E. Mellenthin, and handled by Mr. 
Vail. 

In the Cocker Non-Winners Stake the 
quality of competition was not so good as 
in the remainder of the trial. For this rea- 
son the judges withheld first and second 
awards and gave third place to F. T. Mar- 
tin’s white and orange High Time Pal. 
She was handled by Andy Malorsi. 

Quite a large gallery followed the trials 
but they were kept at such an unneces- 
sarily far distance from the dogs that a 
large part of the time it was difficult for 
visitors to see just what the dogs were 
doing, for the cover was heavy and rather 
high in some places. Towards the latter 
part of the afternoon, rain spoiled other- 
wise excellent conditions and many of the 
gallery left before the water trials, held in 
the dusk, brought the day to its end. 

The previous day, Saturday, was a repe- 
tition of Elias Vail’s recent triumphs at 
Saybrook, Conn. With the weather con- 
ditions ideal at Huntington and the cover 
heavy enough for his dogs to show at their 
best, this handler carried off the first 
honors in both of the principal events of 
the day. 

In the Non-Winners Stake, Vail’s white 
and liver springer, Jack of Jumping Brook, 


beat out five other contestants with a 
flashy performance, while in the Open All- 
Age for cocker spaniels the three-year-old 
red and white Ch. High Time Elcova 
showed his other seven competitors just 
what a really fine dog he is. He hunted in 
a determined manner and kept within gun- 
shot of his handler. 

High Time Elcova is the son of Ch. My 
Own High Time—My Own Grace. Alto- 
gether he was down three times and 
turned in an excellent performance each 
time. His best bit of work was in the 
final series when he flushed a bird from 
very heavy cover. It was so thick in fact 
that he was unable to mark the fall of 
the bird. In spite of this handicap, how- 
ever, he followed the cast of Vail perfectly, 
went into some wicked cover and brought 
back the pheasant. 

The black cocker, Dragon Jim, owned 
by Miss Jean Ellis, of Bay Shore, L. I, 
and handled by Harry Cameron, ran a 
good trial and was placed second to High 
Time Elcova. Dragon Jim worked well 
but he failed to pick up his birds in quite 
as finished a manner as the winner. 

Third place went to Rowcliffe Blue 
Streak, the black and white entry of Mrs. 


Moffit, and fourth to the Latch Up Ken- * 


nel’s white and orange Diamond Rock 
Remembrance. A certificate of merit went 
to Midbrook Pirate, a white and red dog 
owned by Harold Johnson of Westbury, 

Competition in the Non-Winners stake 
for springers was as keen as one would 
expect to find in an All-Age. Jack of 
Jumping Brook made a particularly bril- 
liant retrieve on his second time out, from 
very rough cover. While he was bounding 
over the ground in his second series, a 
bird was dropped within five or six steps 
of the dog, but he continued steady while 
his competitor made the retrieve. 

The runner-up in this stake was Louis 
Calder’s Actimist of Avondale, a Cana- 
dian-bred dog, handled by Vail. He was 
a very thorough, earnest spaniel but didn’t 
work quite as well to hand as did the 
winner. 

Third place was awarded Rufton Roger 
of Clarion from Charles Toy’s Clarion 
Kennels; and fourth given to Harry L. 
Caesar’s Chancefield Rex of Hollybrook. 

The official guns were Donald Carr, 
Edward Mulliken, and Henry Eagle. The 
shooting was excellent. 

Tt; Baae 


COCKER SPANIEL FIELD 
TRIAL CLUB MEETING 


HE eleventh annual field trials of the 

above club were held on the estate of 
the Verbank Hunting and Fishing Club, 
Verbank, New York, on October 26 and 
27. Here is a good hunting country with 
an excellent head of pheasants, and many 
rabbits of the cotton-tail variety. The 
event was favored with good, if rather dry, 
weather ; consequently, the scenting con- 
ditions were not entirely satisfactory. 
Feather, rather than fur, was sought; in- 
deed, the excellent and strong-winged 
birds were looked upon as the only game. 
There were many wild as well as hand- 
reared pheasants, the latter being mostly 
hunted for and flushed in the open—a 
series of heavy grass and rough weed ex- 
panses of hill and dale which gave the 
dogs a chance to do most of their work 
in the open. 

As spaniels have always been considered 
the best gun dogs for covert, it seems 
that if the penetrating desires and powers 
of spaniels are to be perpetuated, it would 
be better to give them more work in cover, 
brakes or thickets. Under such conditions 
the traditional dash and willingness © 
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FEED High-Energy 
MILLER’S KIBBLES 


Keep your dog warmer and healthier 


this Winter at low cost. Feed % to % 
Miller’s Kibbles as the basic diet each meal— 
add table scraps for variety. 1 lb. Kibbles 
equals energy units in 2% Ibs. Round Steak, 
22 eggs, or 3% Ibs. Halibut Steak. 

Fine resilient 
& FREE DOG BALL rubber play 
ball given FREE with order for 8 Ibs. Miller’s 
Kibbles at $1. postpaid East 
of Rockies. Offer limited, 
write today. Samples FREE. B. 
C. Dog Food Co., 134 State St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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[| spaniels to face cover may be tested in 
the fullest way. Among the more than 
useful qualifications that a spaniel of any 
variety may possess is his fearlessness to 
enter cover and water. Too much working 
in the open may make spaniels disinclined 
to face the music of the most formidable 
hunting conditions. 

Officers of the C. S. F. T. Club of 
America are: Mrs. A. R. Moffit, presi- 
dent; Wheeler Page, vice - president; 
Ralph C. Craig, secretary, and Roger Mat- 
thews, treasurer. The judges were’ Mrs. 
W alton Ferguson and Sherbourne Pres- 
cott. Stewards of the Beat: Wheeler H. 
Page and Theodore Hevenor. Official 
guns: Eltinge Warner, Bradford Norman, 
Edward Mulliken, Donald Carr, David 
Wagstaff. Marshal: Colonel George Car- 
| ruthers. 
| Three events were run off on the first 
day, and in the Puppy Stake for Cockers, 
Herman Mellenthin’s My Own On Time 
| won. A good dog this. In the hands of 
| Mr. Vail he “¢e a great performance. 
| Moreover, it is a sign of the times that 
| one of America’ s most famous breeders of 








for IMMUNIZATION 
against DISTEMPER 
Specify— 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
AND VIRUS Lederle 
for Treatment Specify— 
ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 
Bederle 
Consult your Veterinarian 
or write for complete information. 


LevERLE LABORATORIES INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 


bench-show cockers is now paying atten- 
tion to working cockers of a caliber fit 
enough and able to win in field competi- 
tions, against all-comers—home- and for- 
eign-bred. 

The All Age Cocker Stake winner was 
Mrs. Moffit’s Hillbilly. He is a consistent 
worker, and accomplished everything a 
dog of his size might be expected to do. 
Then came probably the smallest cocker 
ever seen in such tests. This was the black 
bitch Jewel, owned by the Jumping Brook 
Kennels. Jewel weighs 17 pounds. She 
seems to be not afraid of anything in the 
form of cover or water. As smart as a flea, 
she, of course, does not possess sufficient 
| strength or capacity of jaws for retrieving 





the heavier game. As a fearless little hunter 





Eight High Class 
Shooting Dogs and Bitches 
Pointers and Setters 


Real shooting dogs, nice retrievers, worlds of experi- 
ence, being — daily, $75 to $100 each. Guar- 
antee express. Ship C. O. D. Five days’ trial. Can 
accommodate — ‘a few shooters. Season December 10th- 
Feb. 20th, rates reasonable. 

PINEHURST TOURING CAMPS 


Route 6 Hattiesburg, Miss. 





with a capital nose, Jewel surely stands 
in a class by herself. Third was given to 
Pioneer, owned by the Tokalon Kennels. 
He is a willing, smart little dog; but in 
| this company he was outclassed. 





HERE was a good entry of 13 in the 








PEN MATERIALS 


ov Fur Animals 






rg 
OEE xem 
ans Ce: ilind Wire netting, wire cloth for floors 
Pex. i ae steel angle posts and fur ranching 
ns supplies at low cost. Buy from Crown. 
Big, honest values since 1878. Write 
for complete catalog—F REE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1150 Tyler St.. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 





Missoula Montana 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Il. 
Offers for sale: 
and setters. 
class coon, 


Thoroughly trained pointers 
Young dogs and puppies. High- 
skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
On game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 
a 


High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
Wwe have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are-used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
tan own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don't wait till 








| Springs, Va., meeting, where, late in the 


Non-Winners Springer Stake. The 
winner was Miss Peggy Ferguson’s Bogus 
Breeze, bred and broken on Fishers Is- 
land. He was handled by Earl Eldridge, 





GLOVER’S 


WORM 


MEDICINES 


Remove ROUND WORMS (Ascarids) 
TAPEWORMS and HOOKWORMS 
Insist on GLOVER’S—standard for 60 years! 





For Round Worms { GLOVER'S PUPPY CAPSULES 
in the smaller ~ (Liquid) VERMIFUGE 
breeds, Puppies . ad ROUND WORM 
and Kittens CAPSULES 
For Round Worms { GLOVER’S ROUND WORM 
in large breeds CAPSULES 
Puppies and Cats * TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
CAPSULES 


VER’S FEVER REDUCER and STIMULANT 
MEDICINE. Should be administered in the early 
stages of Colds, Bronchitis, Pneumonia or other dis- 
eases accompanied by high fevers. Lowers the high 
fever in distemper. 


a -14 ae CLOVER'S BOOK—tells you about 
W feeding, training; when to worm 


your pet; facts about Distemper, etc. Write 


IGLOVERS 


2 0 OS CUES Aaa, Hew Vers Sip 












Broken Gun Dogs 


FOR SALE 


Pointers—Setters—Spaniels—Labradors 





I specialize in training the above 
breeds for field work. 


Have a large Game Preserve where 
dogs are handled in natural cover with 
plenty of birds to work them over. 


During 1935.—At seven Spaniel Field 
Trials, dogs I handled won 15 firsts,—9 
seconds,—7 thirds. 


These winners included the two out- 
standing Springers, Ch. Speed of Falcon 
Hill, and Bozo’s Bar Mate. Also Cocker 
Spaniels Ch. High Time Elcova and Ch. 
Rowcliffe Hillbilly. 

If you want a dog handled for trials 
or trained as a Gun Dog, do not wait 
until the last minute; start now. 





the well known and successful trainer. 
Breeze is an all-the-time worker, and his 
win was much acclaimed. Second prize 
was given to Rufton Roger—a bench show 
champion owned by Mr. Toy and handled 
by Harry Cameron—another of the vet- 
erans in his profession. Roger is a useful 
land diligent worker. The judges said 
| there was not much between these leading 
springers in their give and take trials. 
Handled by his owner, Mr. Turner, Roger 
of Jumping Brook ran into third place. He 
is a fast dog but lacked steadiness. 

There were 13 runners in the All-Age 
Cocker Stake. That very good dog, Hill- 
billy, the property of Mrs. Moffit won with 
some ease, and, because of this addition 
to his successes, he became a field trial 
champion cocker. Hillbilly is a credit to 
his breed and was handled by Mr. Vail. 
Then came Diamond Rock Remembrance, 
the white and red-marked dog owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Lewis. A persistent, 
stylish and all-the-time hunter, Remem- 


Elias (ELCOVA) Vail 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


The genuine old-time popular 
Spaniel of the seventies to nine- 
ties. Affectionate, sturdy, ideal 
. size. Real hunters of pheasants 
and grouse; excellent retrievers 
land or water. Literature dime. 
Driscoll 0. Scanian 
Nashville, Illinois 











$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes gnly 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 

Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 


Shipped promptly 








Clips. 
ay | BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine, 
and (Formerly Scheeler's Sons; Bet. 1869) 
[Canadal | 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 








brance, it will be borne in mind, almost 





won the chief cocker stake at the Hot 


event, he broke. At Verbank he was as 
diligent as ever—a merry hunter and re- 
triever. Third prize was awarded to Mrs. 
Moffit’s Rowcliffe Blue Streak; and third 








the season opens; get our prices and information now. 
Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 
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| Again 


to Dragon Jim owned by Miss Ellis. 
the cockers demonstrated their | 
ever-improving worth. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children. 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped 
on trial. Also high-class Irish Setters, English Setters, 
Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, Spaniels, Shepherds 


Send dime for lists. 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 


































































































































































































BLACK, STARR & FROST 
GORHAM 


JEWELI 
.VERSMITHS 
rATIONERS 

Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 


New York 


GIFTS 
\RIET 


CHRISTMAS 
IN GREAT V 


* 


SPORTS JEWELRY 
Reproductions in gold, 
silver or jewels of dogs 

and other favorite subjects 

of Sportsmen 


Trophies for all occasions 
- 


Vail Inquiries Invite 


Pointer bitch, 


Field Trials for spaniels have made 
many useful and willing working gun dogs 











Ow Doc Rimepits @ 


fifteen years of recognized quality 
A rew cents moat — Isn't Your pet worts iT? 
TELLS HOW 


ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS 
TO FEEO AND TRAIN YOUR DOG, TEACH HIM 


TAICKS CURE DOG DISEASES, ETC 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. MAILED FREE 
OUNO BROOK 


Q-W LABORATORIES. lnc.Dept 14 enw JERSEY 








Two great books! 
** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These bocks constitute complete, instructive treatise 
lay methods of training your spaniel or 
w older dog as a hunting and shooting 
of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve, 


1 the day-t 
er puppy 
1 i 


The training hapter in the ette 
Merwyn Lioyd, experienced trainer of 
“Received your pment on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will sa t is a great book 
my dog working fine ; wil iN) fini h her up ak 
\ugust when we car int the flek 


\. E. DICKSON 





ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
i year’s sub. to FIELD & Ree $2.50 Both 
ALL SPANIELS AND THE! / ~ 
TRAINING 2.00 ( ents 
das t 


Or: 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


| year’s cub to FIELD & STRSAS $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND TH } Both 
aes nine. 


2.09 ¢ 


for 
OO) $3.25 


FIELD & STREAM 
$578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





out of cockers. In this stake, certificates of 
| merit were awarded to My Own On Time, 
Mrs. Carruthers’ Garford Greyskin and 
Robert Crist’s Robinhurst Gunman. 

On the second day, Fleet of Falcon Hill, 
owned and handled by Harry Ferguson, 
won first prize in the All-Age Springer 
Stake, thus repeating his several and clas- 
The morning was devoted to 
running off the Non-Winners Cocker 
Stake. My Own On Time, Mr. Mellen- 
thin’s champion, repeated his victory of the 
previous day. In the big event, Speed of 
Falcon Hill, owned by Louis Calder, ran 
| into second place, while Mrs. Moffit’s 
| Bozo’s Bar Mate was placed third. As 
before remarked, these are three inordi- 
nately good springers. 

The capital working 
wned and handled by Buell Hollister, 
was given a certificate of merit. Head- 
quarters were at the Verbank Club—a 
comfortable lodge in the midst of a de- 
lightful game preserve and farming coun- 
try. ; 


sic successes, 





Madame Queen, 


A TIMID DOG 


HEY tell a story of the setter Count 

Whitestone that, before he was a year 
of age, he was so timid it was impossible 
to take him afield on a lead, and they used 
to carry him out in a wheelbarrow. If they 
turned him loose too close to home, he 
would immediately bolt back. By wheeling 
him out far enough, however, he began to 
take an interest in chasing things in the 
field, and gradually built up an interest in 
of handling feathered 


his life’s mission 


A subscriber's 6-months-old puppy. 
Owner: 
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HONEST WORK ON GAME 
Village Chickie. Owner: Bruce B. Price 


game. The rest of his story is now history. 
He won a National Championship and be- 
came one of the outstanding setter sires 
of all time. 

Well, all I have to say is that anyone 
who may have seen Count Whitestone in 
his wheelbarrow days just “ain’t seen 
nothing.” I have known a lot of timid dogs 
in my time, but I have just recently come 
into possession of the world’s masterpiece 
from a timidity standpoint. He is a ten- 
months-old puppy with the most frantically 
nervous temperament I ever hope to see. 
lhe only reason for mentioning the mat- 
ter is from the standpoint of a study and 
discussion of dog psychology for the bene- 
fit of others, because I have noted, in- 
creasingly of late, that a strong prepon- 
derance of letters from our readers ask 
questions in reference to how to handle 
and develop canines with timid disposi- 
tions. 

| know that I never would—and I don't 
see how anyone else ever could—go out 
and deliberately seek to secure a_ timid 
mer - Usually the bolder they are, if still 
hiddable, the greater satisfaction they will 
give you—at least in the early days of de- 
velopment. But, at the same time, we must 
recognize the truth that the timid ones 
often mature into the most completely 
satisfactory gunning companions. | have 
already mentioned the case of Count 
Whitestone. Of all the dogs I myself have 
ever owned, with but one exception, I 
think that the two of which I have always 
thought the most were the two naturally 
most timid ones of the lot. The whole thing 
depends upon how they're handled—and 
there would be no reason for writing this 
now if that were not the case. For one 


PROMISING SETTER IN NORWAY 
They must train them young and right in Scandinavia. 
Johnny Aarflot 
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acquired. Because of his breeding 


scarcely ten months old. 


We took him from the coop and for a 
short stroll in an adjacent field. I saw at | 
once that he was very finely drawn and 
point 
clearly—he did not then, in a field adjacent 
home he’d known, and the 
first time he had ever seen me, show any- 
thing like the timidity noted after he had 


exceedingly timid. But—get this 


to the only 


reached Dayton. Based on my first view 


of him, but more particularly on account 
of his breeding, he became mine, and the 
next day was shipped down to me by ex- 
press. From a dark chicken coop he en- | 
tered a dark express car and was jolted | 


over the rails for a night. Perhaps that 
had a lot to do with the increased ner- 
yousness. On arrival here, he was taken to 


my veterinarian to be cleaned up, checked | 


for worms, dipped to improve his skin and 
kill fleas and chicken lice, was kept for 
several days in a noisy hospital kennel— 
and then, to top it off, was given the treat- 
ment to prevent distemper. 

By the time I took him home, he was 
afraid of the noise a leaf would make in 
falling. A shadow no bigger than that 
thrown by a toothpick frightened him. At 
my approach he trembled with fear. There 
was a frightened look in his eyes. I pitied 
him—but I realized the magnitude of the 
job I faced if he were ever to amount to 
anything. I would have sent him back 
except for one thing—I didn’t want any- 
one else ever to own him. You can't 
imagine how carefully I went about the 
job of cultivating his confidence. I always 
spoke softly and encouragingly. When I 
went out to see him I would take just a 
little bite of something to eat and give it 
to him from my hand. I never approached 
him suddenly. 
speak quietly. After a while I found that 
I could slowly coax him to me. Then I 
would make it a point just to sit there 
with him for as long a time as I could 


possibly spare, quietly petting him, rub- | 
bing his ears, and letting him know thor- 


oughly there was nothing to fear. 


H= was so bad that the second or third 
day I took my veterinarian out to 
pass on whether or not there was some in- 
curable mental angle. The report was to 
the contrary, which encouraged me to go 
on. At first, when I would move to leave 
him, the puppy would run the other way. 
In about three days, when I'd leave, he 
showed that he wanted to go with me. 
At first, when I approached his kennel, he 
would scoot as far away as possible. After 
just a very few days I noted that when he 
heard me coming, he was waiting at the 
door. Another day and he was jumping up 
on the door to greet me—and jumping up 
on it to watch me go. In just a relatively 
few days, he had almost entirely gotten | 
over his fear of me. He is still afraid of | 
certain things. 

‘At first he would crawl toward me. I | 
had him out in the back yard last night, 
and he followed one of my other dogs 
some fifty or a hundred yards from me. 
When he turned and saw how far away 

was, he became frightened. But, man, 
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thing, if you reach the ee of the timid 
one, you become its god, and as such, its 
whole life and soul become devoted to you. 

There is another angle of timidity that 
I want to bring out—and that is the neces- 
sity of determining its cause, as well as 
its correction, and hence to guard your- 
self against making too hasty a decision. 
Take the case of the puppy I have = 
came interested. I went out to see him on 
a farm in northern Ohio. He was kept 
in a dark chicken coop—a filthy place not 
conducive to building up self-respect or 
self-confidence. How often he had ever 
seen the light of day I don’t know. He was 








LLEWELLIN- 


toy 


Pennine 
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Patron 


sters and 
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young 


pup 
pies sired ow the 
Great English 
and American 


Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron 


out of select Brood 
MacAllister ITI, 
Champion Grey Friar. development, 
and delivery $40 and $50. 
to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


Matrons by Champion Albert's 


Perfect 
guaranteed. Prices 
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MALLWYD 
STRAINS 


Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
condition 
Service 





Setter Sale 


Selling out. Pups $15 and $20. 5 to 6 
months old. Sired by Nugym’s Ben; 
also Nugym’s Nick Jr. All bargains 
and papers to register. 


K. C. HIGHTOWER RUSTON, LA. 








FOR SALE 


English, Irish and 
Gordon Setter Puppies 


Pedigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shocting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. $15.00 to $40.00 each ac- 
cording to age. Express C. O. D. Inspection. 





Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 


















BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and female, and setter $45 

and $65 each. Trained where birds are 

plentiful, and the kind to get the limit over. 

Sent C.0.D. 3 days’ trial. You pay express. 
GUY W. MOORE 


Route 5 emphis, Tenn. 





English Setters 
of Debonair 























Gunning Clothes 


For Fall 


We make a specialty of smart 





but serviceable clothes for up- 
land game shooting. 


For Colder Weather 








Woolen. and tweed shooting 
coats, breeches of heavy Bed- 
ford cord. 








For The South 


White shooting coats and brier- 
proof chaps. 


H. HARRIS 


Custom Tailors since 1883 
i3 East 














59th Street, New York City 














al al — 
SPORTSMEN 
200 pointers, setters, straight cooners, 
combination hunters, rabbit and fox 
hounds, cheap. List free. 
Ramsty Creek KENNELS 


Ramsey Illinois 











I would step carefully and | 


0 
| Does not cut the dead hair. leaving a stubble 
| leaving coat 

to stand the work. One side coarse 
and finishing. j 
fur comb. F 


Anti-Bark 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 


“Stripstik” 






soft and lustrous. M 


other fine for vermin 
nd cats; also goc 
bla with each order. 


SOc ped. 











WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 
Ch. 











Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 


Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingart 

Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
Bancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 









































LACE your order ahead for old-fme, long-eared 

black and tan and blue tick Coonhound puppies 
from real producing matrons. $5.00 and $7.00 each. 
Somee registered at $10.00. Also English Beagle pup- 
pies $5.00 and $7.00 each. High-class Cooners, com 
bination Coon and Opossum hounds; Fox, Wolf and Cat 
hounds; Deer and Bear hounds; Cotton-tail and Snow 
Shoe Rabbit hounds. Pointers and Setters, Squirrel, 
Mink and miscellaneous dogs. Priced to sell on long 
trial; time payment if desired. Write us your wants. 


SUNNY MEADE KENNELS 
Route 6 Cynthiana, Ky. 











Hunters, Attention! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
combination hunting hounds, also bird dogs, 
thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial; also 
young started hounds and pups. Write for full 
description and literature showing pictures and 
breeding. 

KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


























AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett's Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 


ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
dom. lor big game, for, coon. Super) 
Also the finest in rabbit minded English Bea- 
gies. Highly descriptive illustrated catalog of 
absorbing interest to every houndman 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eart GossetTr—Mer. 


impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- | 


studs, trained hounds, bred bitches. puppie. | 





BANNOCK OHIO 











Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


Hunted and trained in the best game section of the 
Southwest. Extra high class Coon hounds $75.00. No. 
1 Coon hounds $50.00. Extra high class Coon, Skunk, 
Opossum, Mink hounds $35.00. Average combination 
tree hounds $25.00. Old Coon hounds good for a season 
or two $15.00. Mixed breed combination: tree dogs 
$25.00. Fox hounds $30.00. Deer hounds $25.00. Rabbit 
hounds $15.00. Bird dogs—real first class shooting 
dogs—males $50.00, females $35.00. Trial allowed. 
References in your state. 25 years a shipper. 
































HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 











* WANT DOCS 
* WITH PEP, 
* DASH & GO? 
* VI-TAN-IZE! 











Thrilling, exciting and 
spectacular performance in 
- s will result when VI- 
-IZED! VI-TAN fed dogs 

4 laces and do things! 
or VI-TANS for 60 days! 
$4.95 per cwt., f.0.b. factory. 


HORSE-SHOE 
Dog Feed Company 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 



















































































































































































































































































Trophies— 
Emblems— Pins 


CFOR thirty-five years we 
have been the leading 
manufacturing jewelers in 
the country specializing in 
medals, pins, badges, trophies 
and emblems for trapshoot- 
ing, skeet, motorboat racing, 
field trials, rifle and pistol 
tournaments. 

Orders for prizes for col- 
lege and school athletic com- 
petitions, fraternity pins, etc. 
are skillfully executed. 





Inquiries given prompt attention 


William A. Wallace 
Company 


Ley Building 
56th and Madison Avenue 
New York City 





























GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Forewerd; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freup 
& SteeaM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
lhog,”” has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
ook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lyutle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
lers training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 


out of them in the hunting field. 


| year subseription for Field & ta and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 


for only $4.50. 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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how he did come for me! He came on a 
dead run and jumped clear up to my shoul- 
ders. Already I have reached his heart. 
Now the thing I'll have to do is build up 
his confidence gradually in himself, and by 
that means eliminate his fear of things. 

I know that I am tackling the mest 
difficult young dog I ever handled. But I 
also know that I am starting out with one 
which already worships me and, to his 
utmost, will never have a single thought 
but to serve and obey my wishes. One 
particular point I want to get over to you 
friends is that you have to know the cir- 
cumstances before passing judgment. Any 
pup raised in a clean place and in fresh, 
bright, healthy conditions will be less 
likely to show extreme timidity than one 
cooped up in the dark and the dirt. Hu- 
man tramps lose all respect for themselves. 
Persons living under filthy conditions 
can’t face the world with a stiff upper lip 
and a tight jaw. Why should it be any 
different with a dog? 


N passing upon this puppy and deter- 
mining to go on with him, I took into 
consideration the fact that he probably 


| wouldn’t be so bad if he had been raised 
| under different conditions. I had to realize 





that I was a total stranger, that he had 
been moved on a train, which was to him 
full of mystery, from the only home he’d 
known. Into a strange veterinary estab- 
lishment he went—no place to build up 
canine confidence. Therefore, I said to my- 
self, “This puppy is timid, but when I 
first saw him on the farm, he wasn’t so 
timid as he is now. Therefore, much of 
this timidity has come about from his re- 
cent traveling and changed conditions. 
That being the case, he is more to be pitied 
than scorned, and there is every reason 
to believe that, if carefully handled, he 
should come out of it.” 

Frankly, I’ll have to see more of him 
before I'll get over a certain fear on my 
own part of one thing. I refer to gun- 
shyness. I wouldn’t for anything under 
heaven shoot any kind of a gun around 
him today. A cap pistol would give him 
a spasm. But I know that some day I’ve 
got to face the test. It will be when I’m 
just as sure of him as any human can 
possibly be. It will be when he is either 
flushing and chasing game, or on his first 
point. It will be with nothing heavier than 
a .410-gauge gun—and while his attention 
is centered on the game ahead, I'll try to 
make sure to kill whatever game there is, 
so that he may get the right association 
with the gun from the beginning. 

I have a long way to go and I may fail, 
but in the last two days my own confidence 
has been built up enough so that I am look- 
ing forward to success. His is of a tem- 
perament that I am convinced no man 
could ever cure of gun-shyness if it should 
once occur. Therefore, my whole effort 
on that score will have to be centered on 


| its avoidance in the very beginning. But I 





am predicting this—that if I can avoid gun- 
shyness, I'll have a real dog in the end. 
Maybe in the process of working out what 
lies before me with this pup, I may learn 
something that it will be worth while to 
pass on. If so, you may expect to hear 
from me on the subject again. I hope the 
final answer won't have to be an admis- 
sion of failure—but I know the odds. 

I know from the many letters I receive 
that many of you readers are running into 
timid dogs every now and then. If you 
haven’t the patience, you might just as 
well find another good home for them and 
try a dog with bolder temperament. The 
first thing you’ve got to do is reach the 
heart of the dog. Build from that point on. 
Never shatter his ideal of you. Extreme 
ape A is a disease. Almost invariably it 

a disease that can be cured by the right 


“medicine” and in the right doses. That 
“medicine” is simple. You must reach the 
dog’s heart. You must build up his love 
for you and his confidence in himself. That 
is “medicine” any man can understand. If 
we do not desire, or aren’t prepared to 
give it, and in the right doses, there isn’t 
any reason to hope that such a dog will 
ever amount to anything—and the kindest 
thing to do is either put him out of his 
misery, or find him another home. I am 
not writing this particular discussion from 
any standpoint of sentiment. I am writing 
it simply because there are so many dogs 
with timid temperaments—because I know 
that so many of our readers run into them 
and ask questions about them—and _ be- 
cause, since I don’t know how to avoid 
that, it seems worth while to discuss what 
to do about it when it does occur. Of 
course, in the case of puppies you raise 
yourself, there is very little excuse for 
extreme timidity occurring. Some will 
naturally be bolder than others—but that 
is about all. 

Another week has elapsed since I start- 
ed writing this. In many ways there has 
been much progress. In other ways I’m 
none too confident. But I’m not going to 
give up. If ultimately I fail, I shall record 
it in a brief note to that effect in these 
columns. And if I succeed, I will tell you 
about it—especially if any important les- 
sons are to be drawn from it. 

Horace Lyte 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ALWAYS LOOKING FOR A FIGHT 


Quves.—My English setter dog, eleven months 
old, shows outstanding qualities of a promising 
hunter. Since three months of age he has shown 
a very pugnacious nature, being always ready 
to fight. Recently, he has evidenced unmanage- 
able ferociousness toward any person not a 
member of the family. I live in a congested 
town, and even though the dog is tied, he is very 


dangerous within the length of his chain. He is ~ 


very intelligent and I can control him excep- 
tionally well, as far as ordinary yard instruc 
tions are concerned. 

So far have sought to overcome his one 
bad trait with kindness, but he is still ugly. 
Should I use a switch when be shows temper? 

. R. Markie. 


Ans.—Spare the whip, if you can. Try to cure 
him, not cow him. he should become vicious 
with you, that is another matter, and severe 
chastisement would be in order. You would 
have to convince him thoroughly that you are 
the boss. 

I do not recommend keeping the dog chained 
in the yard. Why not construct a little kennel 
for him with at least some runway, so that 
he may be free to get some exercise? The mere 
fact of keeping a dog chained tends toward de- 
veloping a vicious temper. 

Of course, if the dog is impossible, it would 
simply become a case of getting another dog. 
My own feeling, however, is that your cause for 
worry would be eliminated by my suggestion for 
a kennel and adequate runway. Furthermore, that 
will keep him from contact with persons. H. L. 


THINKS DOG TOO FAST 


Ques.—How can I slow my English setter 
down to make him more efficient in close cover, 
which predominates where I hunt? 

A, A, CrnTo. 


Ans.—It is my belief that, when he is trained 
so that he is stanch on point, you won't have 
to worry about slowing him down. Wherever he 
finds, he’ll stay with his game, just as he should, 
and a close-creeping dog isn’t of much use any- 
how. I'd train him first, and then let him go. 
If he is stanch, you won't have to worry. Many 
fellows just imagine that their dogs are too fast. 
Learn to like the fast ones. H. L. 


NOT NATURAL RETRIEVER 


Quves.—My setter dog does not retrieve and 
I would like to have him do so. He will not 
bring back articles thrown out. Is force-retriev 
ing the only alternative? A. A. C1iNTO. 


Ans.—I am afraid that it is. If he will mot 
bring back to you articles which you throw out 
to him, there isn’t anything in the world to 
but force-train him to retrieve. And a force 
trained retriever is usually the most dependable, 
day in and day out. An article on this subject 
appeated in our last August issue, H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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1 ——— 
. COTTONTAILS AND | 
PC 
[| JACKS (HARE) 
yu New low prices on Wild Rabbits 
‘S- Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 
Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer satisfied. 
EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
ths 
ing 
wr 
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ige- 
| 
ted Attract Ducks 
ery Next Fall! 
B 3 
cep Teaeeie’s SEED GROWS! Or. 
ruc: der Now. Supply Limited! Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Plant, ete. Com- 
plete Line best Duck—Fish—Game 
one Foods. Quality at Bargain Prices. 
gly. 40 Years’ Success. Describe place— 
ver? Advice—F older Free. 
a TE R R E L L’ 5 AQUATIC NURSERIES 
: 422 D Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 
me Complcte Planting Job Done If Desired 
vere 
ould ° 
= Ringneck and Mutant Pheasants 
— Hardy, healthy birds in splendid condition. Also Sil- 
wn | ver, Golden and Amherst of this year’s hatch. Some 1934 
re hatched Bob-whites for breeding stock. All Quail of 
oa this year’s hatch are sold, Prices cheerfully furnished. 
ie HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 
vould Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 
dog. 
e for 
n for 
‘ht B}QUAIL and PHEASANTS 
ps Young birds for immediate delivery 
Book orders now for future delivery 
Fine, healthy birds— 
setter Bobwhite Quail and Ringneck Pheasants 
sover, Prices on request 
SLEEPY HOLLOW GAME FARM 
‘TO. Powel Crosley, Jr., Owner 
. NORTH VERNON INDIANA 
rained 
have 
rer he ———— 
Id, 
a Pheasants Black Ducks 
Tad Full Flight Perfect Birds 
» fast. Preserve shooting under natural conditions, 
a Write for prices and information, 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM | 
John G. Alley Easton, Md. 
~~ ee SS 
ill not 
-etriev: PHEASANTS: Ringneck, Mongolian, Mutant, Formosan, 
NTO. Blckneck. Full-winged cocks, releasing stock, and breed- 
. ™. Also ornamental species. WATERFOWL—For Im- 
: ot mediate Delivery: Finest Wild Mallards in three grades 
ill m (Breeders, Shooters, and Market types). For Next Season 
ow out % Delivery: Highest-quality Wild Mallards, Black Ducks, 
| to do Biue-Winged Teal, Wood Ducks,” Pintails and Canada 
force Geese, all pond-reared, next to wild. Stock your local waters! 
ndable, order now! Special Advance Season Prices! HER 
subject GAME: Beavers, Deer, Cottontails, Varying Hares, ete. 
i. L. (Western Tnion: WALLACE GRANGE GAME FARM 


Sturgeon Bay, 


iT) Wis.) EPHRAIM, WISCONSIN 









LAND GAME and FISH 
free illustrated book “The 


“We inspect, plan, 
plant and stock game 
preserves.” 


by establishing feeding and breeding groundsfor WILD DUCKS, UP- 
If you enjoy and want good shooting and fishing, our 
sure-growing natural foods will produce real results for you. Write for our new, 
Secret in Attracting Game” 
we'll make planting suggestions FREE. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B1, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Describe your place— 
ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDS, 








RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Alse Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
Mg tc ae gee 4 AL justrated 


book 
AMERICAN RABBIT F 
mon' of buyers in various showing 






parts 
, ee ously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for10cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 
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Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estan.isnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
(Best ox in 
National Show) 

Four consecvtive years and 
One-Third ot all First Prizes. 


Finest grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 
Prize Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
tified foundation ptgek that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 
Winners and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
as low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 








Join the 


SQUARE CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign 
the coupon pledge attached here- 
With. _ Address : 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 

(Print name) 
(Street) 
(City) 


























Crested 
California Valley Quail 


gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and 
“stay put” in any climate in the United 
States. Full instructions for care and plant- 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- 
anteed. Shipments made any time of year in 
our specially designed 
humane crates. 














Write for free 
descriptive 
mphlet to 
- ju oak 


Hatche aR 
) CN. Hills, 
California. 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS & ANIMALS 
Plant Now! Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers 
at your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds. Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 
30 others described in free illus- 
trated book. Write, describe -—- and 
receive free planting advice and bo 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














DEER—Buying and Selling 


Should you be in the market for any breed of deer, or 
wish to sell, write me giving sex, ages, and number 
for sale. I am in a position to buy, and sell them any- 
where in small and large numbers. 

I have many satisfied customers through 25 years’ 
experience in breeding and shipping deer. References 
furnished, 


C. E. Thomas, Prop., Prathoma Park, Prattville, Ala. 


Raise Frogs For Us/ 


Big Profit Possibilities! 

We pay you up to $5 dozen for ‘‘Nufond 
Giants’’. Breeder lays 10,000 eggs yearly. 
Modern methods hatch over 90%. Any cli- 
mate suitable. START IN YOUR BACK. 
YA No marsh or swamp required. Ww Vrite 
for ilustrated literature and REE F KI 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING co. 

(106-A), New Orleans, La. 


























GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 


YOU CAN RAISE GAME BIRDS 


Beautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily as 
poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, also 
valuable information on control of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl food 
plants, and how to make game birds pay. 
$1.00 to this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will receive 6 
booklets in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, 
man, the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and better shooting. 
THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, SO ACT NOW! 


HERE IS HOW TO DO IT !—Attach 
Breeder & Sports- 


203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Ques. (1) Did the wild turkey and 
bobwhite quail originally exist in Maine? 
(2) Do you think they would increase forty 

miles from the seacoast in ideal quail 
country? (3) What kinds of pheasants 
will increase in the wilds? (4) Will Cali- 
fornia ‘quail thrive in Maine, to the best 
of your knowledge? 

Ans. (1) Wild turkey and bobwhite 
were once native to southern and south- 
western Maine. (2) Whether the present 
breed of bobwhites can withstand climatic 
conditions in regions of cold winters is a 
question. The present range of the birds 
in New England is far more 











By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ans. At birth, the wapiti weighs ap- 


proximately 30 pounds. 


Ques. Was the Northern white-tailed 


decr native to Pennsylvania? As I under- 
stand it, this northern or borealis type as 
found, for instance, in Michigan, ts larger 
than the ordinary white-tailed deer. 


Ans. Rhoads’ Mammals of Pennsylvania 
reports borealis as being native to the 
state. Records show that several hundred 
of the larger whitetails have been planted 
in Pennsylvania between the years 1906 
and 1925, the first lot of fifty deer having 
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as sails in swimming? (2) At what age 
do young squirrels open their eyes? (3) 
Do the old squirrels bring food to the 
nest for the young? 





Ans. (1) Not consciously. (2) Young 
squirrels do not open their eyes for ap- 
proximately 37 days after birth. (3) 
Evidence indicates that no food is brought 
to young squirrels in the nest. 


Ques. Some years ago you mentioned 
the “crooked knives” used by Northwest 
Indians and the Eskimo. Just lately I ob- 
tained one of these, and I'd like to know 
where I can find pictures of the 
various types which have been 








restricted than it was 25 to 50 
years ago. (3) Ring-necked 
pheasants of hardy stock show 
great vitality in the wild state. 







used. 

Ans. Your public library 
may have a copy of The Eskt- 
mo About Bering Strait, pub- 





(4) Early attempts to plant 
California quail in Massachu- 
setts (in 1890), and probably 
before that time, ended in fail- 
ure, as did plantings on Gardi- 
ner’s Island and Long Island 















years ago. We have no record 
of attempted plantings — in 
any sections of Maine. 
Ques. After skinning and 
dressing six fox squirrels 
which I bagged, 1 detected a 
; strong skunky odor in three 
‘ of the carcasses. In all of my 





experience | have never killed 
a squirrel that had this odor 
after intestines were removed, 
and if you can give me any in- 
formation as to the cause or 
know of any person who has 












had the same experience, I'd 
appreciate hearing of tt. 
‘ Ans. Evidence of morbid 
' appetite among various species 





ot squirrels has been recorded 
for years. It may be that the 
squirrels you mention had been 
indulging in food which had a 












Pa.),” 





“PRHIS morning, while one of our citizens was com- 
ing to work from out on the mountain (Woolrich, 


writes our good friend, J. Woods Rich, “‘a nice 
big buck deer actually jumped into the front seat of 
his car, breaking off the front door. The deer was 
knocked unconscious and therefore rode along a short 
distance with the driver, in the front seat. Of course, 
he made a great scramble upon regaining conscious- 
ness, after the car had been stopped, and hurried back 
into the brush.” 

Deer, deer, no hitch-hikers, please! 


lished in Part 1 of the 18th 
Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Op- 
posite page 94 in this report 
you will find plates illustrating 
the “crooked knives.” 

Ques. IVhat is the chief prey 
of the wild cat in a state like 
Pennsylvania; and how many 
are taken in that state. over 
the period of a year? 





Ans. The bobeat’s menu con- 
sists principally of game birds 
and mammals, especially rab- 
bits, squirrels and grouse. It 
eats many rats and mice, and 
will also kill fawns. On the 
average, probably 200 to 400 
are taken in Pennsylvania an- 
nually. 


Ques. During a recent hunt- 
ing trip in the North, several 
of the natives mentioned the 
names of birds of which Id 
never heard. They were the 
“stone birds,” “yoonoos” and 
“teeter snipes” (all of these 











tendency to contaminate their 
flesh. This is not unusual. 






? 





Ques. What are the “seven sleepers”: 
And are the New England seven identical 
with those of Southern Arizona? 

Ans. The mammals known as the “sev- 
en sleepers” in the story books are the 
bear, the raccoon, woodchuck, jumping 
mouse, chipmunk, skunk and bat. We know 
of no other seven mammals which are so 
designated, though there are others that 
hibernate. 














Ques. / have heard the following with 
reference to the female wolf: When a fe- 
male wolf takes her young ones to drink 

; for the first time, she kills them if they 
: lap like a dog. What about this? 

Ans. We fail to find evidence to support 
this statement. A somewhat similar story 
has it that early breeders of the shepherd 
dogs did away with all of the young dogs 
that sucked or bit at the water when they 
drank. 














Ques. 7 settle a discussion with refer- 
ence to clk (wapiti), of which we have 
a few in Pennsylvania, what is the ap- 
proximate weight of a young one at birth? 











been secured in Michigan in the year 1906. 


Ques. IVe suspect that there are bob- 
cats around our place in the mountains. 
(1) Does a bobcat kill a lamb or fawn ina 
manner that would indicate that the prey 
had been killed by a bobcat? (2) What 
size traps are used for bobcats? (3) Can 
you give me detailed information as to the 
method of trapping them? 

Ans. (1) A lamb or fawn is usually 
killed by a bite on the back of neck or 
head, and it is then pulled down. (2) 
Double-spring steel traps, in sizes 2 and 3, 
are used. (3) For detailed information, 
write Bureau of Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., requesting leaflet 78, Hints 
on Bobcat Trapping. 

Ques. /t is my understanding that a 
wolf pelt should be cased fur-side out. Is 
the pelt stretched with the fur side in and 
‘urned after it has dried, or vice versa? 

Ans. Dry the pelt with the fur inside 
and, after it has dried, take it off the 
stretchers and turn. 


Ques. (1) Do squirrels use their tails 


being shore birds); and the 
“pheasant duck” and “blackjack” (both 
of the latter being ducks). Can you 
identify them for me? 


Ans. Stone birds are the greater yellow-. 
legs; goonoos are the lesser yellowlegs; 
teeter snipes are the solitary sandpipers. 
Pheasant duck is a name sometimes given 
to the pintail, while blackjack is a name 
applied to the ring-necked duck. 


Ques. Three of us are going up into 
the woods rather early this year and | 
would like some data on organising @ 
porcupine for the cooking department. 


Ans. Dr. Edward Breck’s most excel 
lent recipe for the “porky” is as follows: 
“It may be either roasted or made into 
stew, in the manner of hares, but must be 
parboiled at least a half-hour to be tender. 
One part of the porcupine is always a del 
icacy—fhe liver, which is easily remo’ 
by making a cut just under the neck mto 
which the hand is thrust, and the liver 
pulled out. It may be fried with bacon, of 
baked slowly and carefully in the baker 
pan with slices of bacon.” 











SIX BEAUTIFUL GUNNING SCENES 
IN FULL COLOR 


on this page are onl ’ The size of the pictures sent 


re reproductions, | to you is approx. 634” x 9” 


The most beau- 
tiful pictures 

of their kind 
ever made avail- 
able to you. 


A year agoa famous American artist, 
Mr. Edwin Megargee, painted for us, 
in oils, six typical American gunning 
scenes. No finer, more beautiful pic- 
tures cf their kind have ever been 
painted. 


We offer you a complete set cof 
these pictures reproduced on heavy, 
high-grade picture paper, by a costly 
process, for 


ONLY $1 A SET 


These reproductions are so faithful 
to the originals they are hard to 
distinguish from them. Suitably 
framed (costing little) they will be 
a beautiful and distinctive ornament 
for the walls cf your home, office, 
camp orclub. They would be an ideal 
Christmas remembrance for asports- 
man friend. 


The six pictures are Pheasant 
Shooting, Goose Shooting, Quail 
Shooting, Snipe Shooting, Grouse 
Shooting, Duck Shooting. Each is in 
full color, and about the size of a 
Field & Stream type page. Mailed to 
you with cardboard protection, flat, 
postage paid, for only $1. 

You can save seventy-five cents on a new 
oe renewal subscription by accepting this 
oter— 


A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
and . 
Set of 6 Pictures, $2.75 


Send order now to 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 








¥, be hicgite Cilsy ON Mit We 


There are no finer tobaccos than those us¢ 
Luckies, and Luckies exclusive process is 


_throat protection against irritation...against 





